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d FRONTISPIECE: 


~~ Suffer the Children to come unto Me. 
‘ By M. TISSOT. 


CHARACTER~ 


ARTICLES \ REVIEWED. 
, , Man-Making and Verse-Making. By 


Gladstone. 


The Apotheosis of Russia. 


Mr. Bryce on South Africa. 
Adviee to Would-be Stock Exchange Gamblers. 


Russia, Persia, and England. 
How stands Home Rule Now ? 
The Native Races of South Africa. 
Menelik and his Empire. 
The Education Fiasco. 
The Catholic Education Policy. 
Tennysoniana. 


John Morley in Parliament. 


The Faiths of Germany. 
The Homes of Mr. Balfour and Sir W, Harcourt. 





**My Squeamish Public.” 
Is Suicide ever Justifiable ? Amusing Stories from the Magazines. 
Reminiscences of Rudyard Kipling. 


Anglo-American Unity. 
“Thus saith the Lord”—in South Africa! By Diekens’s Originals. 
Z Should Widows Re-marry ? 


Olive Schreiner. 
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Stubborn Things 
_A few TRUTHS relative to the 


“ No. 4 
Yost [ypEwRITER 


it has attained a world-wide reputation in less than 
five years. 

it has, in “open competition, been awarded Eleven 
Gold Medals. 

It is of great utility to more than 25,000 legal, com- 
mercial*and professional gentlemen. 

It has given occupation to a vast army of people. 

it is admitted to be the most marvellous Writing 
Machine extant. 





FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


The YOST Typewriter Co., Ltd., 


50, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST END DEPOT: 21, High Street, Kensington. 

NOBLIN : 30, Bachelors Welk. LIVERPOOL: 22a, North John Street. 

MANCHESTER: 3, Deansgate. GLASGOW : 112, St. Vincent Street. 

BELFAST: 13, Rosemary Street. CARDIFF: 77, St. Mary Street. 

LEEDS‘: 21, New Station Street. PARIS: 36, Boulevard des Italiens. 

BIRMINGHAM : 73, Temple Row. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 50, Dean 
Street. e 





SHEFFIELD CUTLERY & PLATE (F-<c) 


Direct from Makers at Wholesale Prices, saving 50 per cent. 


THE MARVEL 
TEAPOT. 


Electro-plated with real 
Silver, full size, holds 2¢ 
pints, Strong and Elegant, 
richly engraved. 
Or Teapot, Coffee Pot, 
Sugar and Cream, 
Complete for 


24/6. 


Best Solid White Bone Handles, 
Best quality Steel forks to match, 
Carvers, 3s. and 3s, 6d. pair. 





POST FREE. 


WARRANTED TABLE KNIVES, 
beautiful Ivory finish, edge pinned, 6s. doz. 
4s, 6d. doz, extra. Dessert Knives, 5s, 6d, doz. 
Steels, 1s. and 1s. 3d. each. 

N.B.—Each- Knife stamped with our name, and guaranteed Steel Blades 

Best quality, Solid Improved Nickel Silver Tea Spoons, 2s. 6d. doz. Dessert 
Spoons or Forks, 5s. 6d. doz. ‘Table Spoons or Forks, 6s. 6d. doz. (warranted 
to wear white all through). If not approved, money returned. Samples sent 
on'approval with pleasure. Before purchasing write for Illustrated Catalogue, 
post free. (Mention this Review.) W. RODGERS & ge ete ra 


(Department F), Lion Works, 47, Eyre Lane, Sheffield. 








WILL SAVE INFANT LIFE 
VNDER Roya GYD) PATRONAGE 


THE VNIVERSAL CaDKERY EXHIBITION 
held tn Apr rl rey ir cae their medal 


AYMARDS PATENT MILK STERILIZER 
anew &1 apid process of heating milk 

THE CREAM DOES NOT RISE & SEP, ABATE 

THE MILK CANNOT BVRN OR BOIL OVER, 

AND IS ABSOLVTEe Ly DELICIOUS 

ALL DOCTORS RECOMMEND / MILK TO BE 

Roy x RILISED 
Obtain from chemist or dronmon¢ger or 


Send c bbacte t fo AYMARDS PATENT | ce (EC 
Prices.From: 3/6 19a Coleman St London 
COMPLETE IN BOX, WITI# FULL DIRECTIONS, Post FREt 


‘ 











Sizer Mink CHampeER, PR CES. 

} Prt, suitable for one or two infants Be, Ad. 

1 Pint, best quality, ditto ds, Od. 

14 Prt, ditto for small family. yf 7s. 6d, 

3 Pvt, , ditto for large family . ; : . 10+, 6d. 
Price includes Saucepan of double tue capa wity of the ilk Chamber, 

Thus the 1 pt. Sterilizer is equal to (be ordinary Z pt. double Milk Swucepan 


in size. 


RUPTURE 


ATKINSON’S PATENT TRUSS IS 
A. GUARANTEED REMEDY. 


Simple, Rapid, and Effective. protec Re — and Testimonials on receipt 








B. F. ATKINSON & a. 7 fink St., Conduit St., London, W. 
The ONLY Truss 
Worn and Recommended by SIR ANDREW CLARK 


Late-President of the Royal College of Physicians. 





““ 
HIGHLY: RECOMMENDED: 0-rue-OLD-NOBILITY. 
H.P, BULMER x CO., HEREFORD. 


PRICE ST AND TESTIMONIALS 


OR THROUGH WINE MERCHANTS ETC. 








~ WHOLESOME. “REFRESHING. 


DEL IcIous. 
Highly prized by all. Flavoured with Ripe«¥rait Juices 


Prepared Le NN ee 
Dr. GOR 
ag testy 








o our healthe= 
and lnxury."* 
Proprietors of the First 


S. CHIVERS &SON, montero? Factory. 

‘CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTA RDS and BLANC 
6d. boxes—two more delicious am 
Made by simply adding milk and ho; 





~ Riston, Cambridge 


MANGES- 2d. and ba. packets and 
estible additions to the dinner and supper table. 





« 
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BEECHAM 
PILLS 


. FOR ALL 
BILIQUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 
SUCH AS 
Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
‘Disordered. Liver, & Female Ailments. 











PREPARED ONLY BY THE PROPRIETOR— 


THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire. 


In Boxes, 93d, 1S..1}d.,..nd 2s. 9d. each, with full 
directions. 


THE 1s. 1#p. Box contains 56 PILLS. 





De For INDEX TO ADVERTISERS, see pages ii. and iii.; and GENERAL CONTENTS INDEX, page xv. 


CONSUMPTION, «-.- 


INTERVIEWS RELATIVE TO OLD AND NEW GASES, 


By Mr. Concreve’s COMMISSIONER, : 
Are published—one every fortnight—in the Curtsttan Worup 
and fifty other weekly papers, ; 


Read MR. G. T. CONGREVE’S Work on 


CONSUMPTION, &c. 


In which are detailed the Causes, Symptoms, Progress and 
Successful Treatment of this Scourge of England. With nearly 
FOUR HUNDRED CASES OF CURE. Also, 

On COUGH, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., &e. 


The Book will be sent, post free. for ONR SHILLIVG, by the Author 
Coombe Lodge, Peckham, London, S.E. 


HEALTH : 


HOW LOST, HOW RECOVERED. 


A Popular Treatise addressed to those euffering fri m 
INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, HEMORRHOIDS, LIVER AND . 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, &c. .¢ 
By John Williamson, F.R.H.S. 


An effective and permavent cure is given for these complaints, which each , 
can apply for himself, without a physician or medivine. It strikes at the root 
or germ o! the disease ; good digestion, pure blood, restured health and mental 
vigour invariably follow, Hundreds are beinz cured and restored to health. - 
The process, which is natural and reasonable, at once commends itself. 


Third Edition. Price 1s., by Post 1s. lid. 


London: JOHN HADDON & CO., Bouverie House, Salisbury __ 
Square, E.C., and through all Booksellers. 











| 80 YEARS’ SUCCESS awone te DEAF 
) 
R*Y: E.J.SILVERTON, Specialist, of lmperia) Build- 
. ings, Ludgaie Circus, London,’ will 
K : he happy to send his book on the 
Ear, * How to Cure without the Use 
of Instruments or Operation.” Price 
6d. Sufferers from Deafness, 
Noises or Discharges in tbe Ears 
should obtain this work, or call or 
write to the Consulting Rooms. Free 
Consultations daily—11 till 4. (Satur- 
)) days - 11 to 1.) Wonderful Cures :— 
A person cured after 40 years’ 
‘deafness, and one at the age of 90. 
= A gentleman after 17 years’ 
y % deafness cured. A remarkable 
case of a lady at Lincoln substantiated by aCiergyman. Addresses 
| on application. All communications as above. 























KEATINCS 
POWDER 
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' SOUTHALLS’ IMPROVED; 
“ SANITARY “> TOWELS ”: 


(Patented). 7 





to the first Lady Stall-holder of every Bazaar.who apr-tics to THE Lapy 
@ Mayacer, 17, Bull Steet, Birmingham, mentioning this paper, and 
¢ inelusing circular w.th list of Stall-holders. P 


SOUTHALLS’ TOWELS ARE INDISPENSABLE, 
being the greatest invention of the century for 
Women’s Comfort, at the cost of washing only. 
Sold by Ladies’ Outfitters, Drapers and Chemists, all over the world. 


Size 1 : a doz. Size 3 fi per doz. 


Sizes 3 and 4 differ in shape. A special Towel, at 2s, 9d. per dozen, marted size X, is 
made for use in aceouchement, Post free, from the Lady Manager, 3d. per dozen extra, 
“The Lady Manager, 17, Bull Street, Birmingham, will send a free 
sample of the improved ‘ Towel’ to any lady witing to her. Ladies who 
have had the old (original) ‘Towel’ suould write tor a specimen of the 


¢ 

( 

¢ 

Impro‘ e4 make.” a 

London Wholesale Agents SHAlP, PERRIN & CO. 31, Old | 








EY & SMITH, 28, London Wall, E.C. 
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PENNY POETS AND PENNY NOVELS, 
IN CLOTH BOUND VOLUMES. 
The follow'ng Numbers of thy PENNY POFULAR NOVELS ha e 


been publishe1 in red cloth biuding, price Sixpence each, or if sent b t 
Eigbtpence each :— vies r ov 





No. 1 contains: 

She. By Rmwer Haccarp. 

Monte Christo’s Millions, By Dumas, 

The True History of Joshua ) Davidson. By Mrs. Lyxw Lrytos, 
No. 2 contains: 

The Vengeance of Monte Christo. By Dunas. 

The Searlet Letter. HAWTHORNE. 

Little Em’ly. (From “ David Copperfield.”’) 
No. 3 contains: 

Ben Hur. By Gen. Lew Wattace. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. By Cuas. Reape. 

Mary Barton, By Mrs. Gasket. 
No, 4 contains: 

Lay Down your Arms. A St-ry of the German Wars. 

Coningsby. By BenJsamin Disrac.t. 

The Tower of London. By Harrison Arxswortn, 
No. & contains: 

pa By Bre. of Pompeii. By Butwer Lytton. 

yy CHARLOITK Bronrés. 

the “chonicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family, 
No. 6 contains: 

Pride and Prejudice. By Janz Ausrey. 

ages .. By Cuarces Kinascer. 
Charles O’Malley. By Caartes Lever. 





The following Numbers of the PENN Y POETS may be had in Sixpenny 

cloth bound volumes, or by po-t fur Eightpence :— 

No. 1 contains: 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner, Christabel, and other Poems. 
Matthew Arnold. His Poetry and Message 
Walt Whitman. Song of Myself, aad other Poems. 

Ne. 2 contains: 
Poems of Shelley. | Clough’s Love-Story of a Young Man. 
Ingoldsby Legends. 

No. 3 contains: 


Scott’s Lay of the Last ee 

Poems of Wordsworth. Part I. | 

No. 4 contains 
Poems of Southey. 


Poems of Cowper. 


Poems of Dryden. 

Legends and Ballads. 
No. & contains: 

‘Wordsworth’s Poems. Part II. 

Poems of Mrs. Hemans and Elizabeth Cook. 

Milton’ 's Paradise ex ce" and other Poems. 


No. 6 contains: 


Poems - Gray and Golds: valth, Irish Ballads. 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It, and Songs from Shakespeare. 





We can also seni the following Volumes of PENNY POETS for the same 
yprice, Kightpence, post free, if sent witnout the Supplementary Portfolio of 
Pertraits with which they were a y issued :— 


Series A. 
Macaula *s Lays of Ancient oper and other Poems. 
Seott’s Marmion 
Byron’s Childe Harold, Cantos I. and II., and other Poems. 
Lowell's Poems, Selections. 
Series B. 
Burns’s Poems. Selections. 
Shakespeare’ s Romeo and Juliet. 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, and other Poe! 
Selections from Mrs, Elizabeth Barrett Browning’ 's Pooms, 
Series C. 
Selections from Thomas Campbell. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost (Abridged), Part I. 
Stories from The Earthly a all William Morris. 
Byron’s Childe Harold. Part I 
«itv D. 
Whittier’ 's Poems of Liberty, Progress and Labour. 
Tales from Chaucer, in Prose and Verse. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Part II. 
Series E. 
Selections from William Cullen Bryant’s Poems. 
The Story of St. George and the Dragon. From Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene. 
Poems of John Keats. | Scott’s Lady of the Lake, 
Series F. 
Whittier’s Poems. Part II. 
Shakespeare’s Julius Czsar. 
Pope’s Essay on Man, and other Poems. 
Poems of Tom Hood. 


Address: THE MANAGER, “REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” 
_ Mowsrar Housz, Noro StreET, Lonpon, W.C, 


Tom Moore’s Poems. 





; Crosse and Blackwell’s Indian Curries ... 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. . ili 
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THE LARGEST ‘ORDER EVER GIVEN 
FOR TYPEWRITERS 


WAS AWARDED TO THE 

















INDEX.—( Continued.) 8 ao 
Smith Premier. . 
“HOVIS” BREAD eee eee eee eee ae. T a 
. . » lypewriter 
*Junb” CO ee a nee ete oe 
BY THE 
Neg” Ro ET ets AN Caton ge ea UNITED STATES WAR DEPARTMENT. 
: Wasutncton, March 27.—The War 
Keating’s Powder ... a ees ude we es i Department of the United States at 
Washington desired to purchase 150 
- ° typewriters, and’ established a board of 
Kutnow & Co. Gah okey (emer) cab. Se gt ee ee experts te.piuh epee all the (yyewithens 
in competition, and after a thorough 
Lamplough’s Saline bes. aap 1, ate eae eee examination it was decided that THE 
a SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER, 
F manufactured at Syracuse, N.Y., was the 
Lancaster & Co. ... ae ae on aia ae xi machine that stood the highest in point of 





, improvements and mechanical construc- 
LON & LAN xiv tion, sonst @ the order for 150 typewriters was awarded te THE 

pom OS. WOURANGE CO. seo os SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY. — Extract from 
New York World. 


> aAnnaAn 
Mason’s Extract of Herbs ... aaa De .-» Back Cover ink ie PA pote iit 


PAAADRAAAAAAARAM 


Mazawattee Tea ... tis dee aaa ..- Front Cover The SMITH PREMIER 14, By were sg 
“ Polini Rem sie ckegaw, <2 ont 0 TYPEWRITER CO. . . . LONDON, E.C.. 








Puriline nes fe ie Sie ase coe ccs SAY HEALTH AND STRENGTH.. 

Strength suppiants Weakness and Ill-health wherever 
7 ; * PROF. D. L. DOWDS 

Remington Typewriter... ane Pee ide ae iv 


Rodger’s Sheffield Cutlery eis 3's eho Bacay Cae ORO 


Ross & Co.’s Cameras aot con “as wa ot ae 


Rowland’s Oil and Odonto ous ef oe ee xv 
of the disadvan- Ret — Ben Penion 
Grete DeRose a MRS Clube, Ae. Guree Opeliete”’ Stoop. Suitable for 
yah: ses Ait AES. EVERY DEGREE OE sreenety 
TO BECOME STRONG,” 
Smedley’s Paste eee eee eee eee ..» Back Cover “ ~ A poet 40 Engravings ; no Charge. 


SCIENTIFIC PHYSICAL CULTURE SCHONI, 





PRESTBURY RoaD, MACCLESFIELD. 


Smith Typewriter ... s0« © sso one wwe wes, sill 








Southall’s Towellettes ine tres pe a hin i 


DO YOU WRITE? == 









SWAN FOUNTAIN PENS bea) ae a hay Our STYLOGRAPHIC & FOUNTAIN PENS 
suit all kinds of work. Prices'2/6 to 12/6. Illustrated Catalogue Free- | 
Wales, D. H., & Co. ma oes Soe EE <a, ae BURCE, WARREN & RIDGLEY, 11, » CLERKENWELL GREEN, | 










White’s Watches ... ose wee wee tee ae iv | PX. HIGHEST GRADE “CYCLES 


ARE RICH VALUE. . 
List of over 1,000 New and Seednd-hund Free, 


NOW OPEN CYCLING SCHGOL. 










Williams Typewriter eee see Ses tack. wee An Easy Terms, 





Wilson’s Ear Drum de ads ast bas oth. ae Purchasers Free. Non-purchasers, 
- loge Lesson, 2a. os 
Wright's Coal Tar Soap... osm exe eos ca! See \ if h Sj 3 Uff SS S) British Cycle Corporation 
: ‘\S <S < ; 42 High St., Camden Town, 
Yost Typewriter ... op eve ove ... 2nd Cover ‘ “to don, N.W. 
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‘STRAND’ WATCH 


H. WHITE’S “Strand” 


is just the watch to suit. every gentleman 
desirous of purchasing a high-class watch 
at a nominal price. In appearance it is 
quite equal to, and is, in fact, modelled 
upon the same lines as a chronometer 
costing £30 or £40. It is a thoroughly 
reliable timekeeper, each watch being 
i . “er ‘in positions” before 
despatch. e i-plate moziess 
Lever movement is splendidly finished, 
jewelled throughout, and fitted with a 
Chronometer balance, and Brequet 
Hair-Spring (over-coil). The Chronometer 
balance ensures accuracy whether worn 
at home or abroad, since it will contract, 
or expand, according to the variations in 
semperature experienced, The case is 
Solid 14-ct. gold (stamped) and of 
ample strength, polished plain, upon 
which an elegant monogram may 
engraved for 5s. extra. Flat crystal glass, 
sunk enamel dial, and gold hands com- 
plete its excellences. The dial indicates 
e most minute intervals of time, viz., 
to the 300th part of a minute. It will be 
sent to any part of the world per paid 
insured post, safely packed, at H. Wute’s 
own risk, upon receipt of P.O.O. note, or 
draft for 


£4 17s. Gd. 


Honestly worth £8 8s. Supplied in heavy 
18 carat case at £7 15s. 


COLONIAL ORDERS receive careful attention from a member of the 
firm, and are sent by return mal. Insured 


rm, 
postage abroad (British possessions) 23. 6d. extra; elsewhere 5s. 
CONDITIONS OF SALE. -(1.) Every watch is guaranteed for Szven 
Years. (2.) Money returned within Ten Days of purchase should the watch fail to 
please (impossible). 


FREE —H. WHITE will forward every applicant his Guide Book 
© of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Watches, Rings, Jewellery, etc. It 
is beautifully illustrated, and may save pounds! 
PLEASE MENTION “ REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 
Watch Manufacturer, 104, MARKET ST. 
” 
H. WHITE Corner of Fountain Street, (next to 
(Established 1840.) Lewis's) MANCHESTER. 
IMPORTANT.—No Connection with any other Firm in Market Street. 


THE 
S&S ‘ 




















A HOME REMEDY. 


ae 





Cures disease by vitalising the blood, building up the 
general health, and thus overcoming the specific complaint. 
Every sufferer should at least inquire into its merits. 


BOOK OF INFORMATION. 
(POST FREE.) 


Mrs. E. J. Clarke, Appleby Magna, Atherstone (extreme nervous weak- 
ness and general debility fur 30 years): —“ 1 am getting better. J wish everyone 
suffering would use the Electrupoise.” 

Mrs. Kate Davies, Whitford Vicarage, Holywell, N. Wales:—“I am 
glad to be able to give au excellent a count of my maid. She is much stronger. 
J have used it myself with much success for resiless, wakeful nights.” 

Mr. Gro. P. Lakeman, Modbury, D von (iudigestion):—‘* My wife was 
never so well as she is to-day. We tried the E'ectrupoise as a last 1esource and 
cannot speak tov highly of it.” 

Mrs, H. Cuitp, Worthing (rheumatism) :—‘‘ I write to tell you of the great 
relief I have received from the Eleciropoise. My daughter, also her husband 
and chiliren, have d rived so much good from it; 1 often say it is worth its 
weight in gold ts us.” 


ELECTROLIBRATION 60. 


407 Oxford Street, 
London, W. 








NOT BUILT IN A DAY. 
For 2O Years 


we have been bringing the writing-machine nearer to 
perfection. We have produced seven models, each being 
in its day the representative machine of its class. 





eee 


emington = 
—— ( 


IS OUR LATEST MODEL. 


It is the concrete result of 20 years’ experience and 
research, and contains all that is best in writing- 
machine invention up to date. 


NOT AN EXPERIMENT, BUT A WRITING MACHINE. 
WYCKOFF, ‘eoeniatiies sie BENEDICT, 
100, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
(Corner of Leadenhall Street.) 











FOR PIANOS, ORGANS, &e. 


THE NEW : 


ARCTIC PIANO LAM 


(For CANDLES, ) 
Fits in any candle-sconce. 
Gives powerful light whilst shading the eyes 
of the player. 


SAFE, ARTISTIC, ECONOMICAL. 
Shades cannot take fire nor candles gutter. 


Sold everywh r>, CAN BE SEEN AT— 
THE ARCTIC LICHT CO.’S SHOWROOMS, 
179, Regent Street, LONDON, W. 
Wholesale Offices: 49, Hatton Garden. 


A THeRrcl Piano Luamp 


right Pianas 
Nig’: jot Grain Panos 

















THE SAFEST MEDICINE 


(prepared without Mercury) 


FoR 
Sick HrapAcnEs, Gippinkss, IN- 
DIGESTION, FLATULENCY, Cos- 
TIVENESS, STOMACH Patns, 
LassiTtupE, Nerrvous 
DeEPrREssIon, WIND, 














ResTORE THE 
APPETITE AND 
Provore DiGestion, 
ewe 
G&- ~Scme Vendors may 
try to persuade you to buy a pre- 
paration of their own. Insist on having 
DR. SCOTT’S BILIOUS AND LIVER PILLS, 
which are wrapped in a Square Green Package, 
bgaring the name of the Proprietor— : 
W. LAMBERT, 173, Seymour PLace, LONDON, W. 
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CARICATURES. 
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From Jugend.] 





IN SPrTe of THe MERRIMAN BIOWHARD ! 














From the Cupe Town Owl.) 


[June 6, 1896. 





From the Cape Times.] (June 3, 1896. 
“The President held out for clemency, till he was orerborne.”—Te’egram 
from Pretoria. 
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From Jugend.]} [May 30, 1896. 
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From the Caps: Register.] ‘ (May 30, 1896. 


NEIGHBOUR Steyn: ‘‘ Hey, Uncle, what a prime flock o’ geese you’ve got there—guess you’ll be fattfng ’em up for killing—eh ?” 
Farmer Pavt (with sapient voortrekker beam): ‘ Kill ’em, Brother Steyn! no such thing—I kill nary a one—wh-i-s-t—every bird in yon coop lays me 
an egg worth two thousand pound.—Ob, no! Uncle Paul knows a trick worth two o’ killing ’em.” 
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WHEN STRIVING TO 


Keep the Wolf 
from the Door. 


REMEMBER THAT IT IS NOT ALWAYS 
the lowest price that is the most 
economic ; the vast superiority of 


HOVIS 


(REGD.) 





over any other bread, either brown or 

white, both in its bone and muscle 

making substances, secures for it the 
coveted position of the 


‘Cheapest and Best. 


Highest Award at the Food and Cookery 
Exhibition, London, May 1895. 


IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 


The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers 
spurious imitations of “ Hovis,” which, having met with such 
unprecedented success, is being copied in many instances as 
closely as can be done without tisk. 


6d. and 1s. Samaples: on Jaina of stamps. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining? * * HOVIS,”. or Y 
what is supplied as “ HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, 
sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


8. FITTON « SON, ie, MACULBGEIELD. 


‘BEWARE : . 
Bakers recommending another Bread .in 
place of ‘ HOVIS’ do so for their own profit 


BEWARE: we 
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REVIEW of REVIEWS 


(SIXPENCE MONTHLY). 


The most widely circulated Review | 


m the Worlo. 


A COMPENDIUM M of the PERIODICAL LITERA TURE of the DAY. 


NO MAN WHO REGULARLY READS IT CAN | 


BE AN IGNORANT MAN. 


It places the ‘Periodical Literature of every | 
Land under Contribution. 


ITS PAGES ARE AN UP- TO-DATE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF INFORMATION. 
INDISPENSABLE FOR THE TRAVELLER OR RESIDENT ABROAD. 


Sent to any part of the World for 6s. 6d, per annum. 








PPADS 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM FOR THE ° REVIEW OF REVIEWS. : 


REVIEW of REVIEWS 


is the most complete and condensed history ever published 
of the werld’s progress frem month to month. 
IT CONTAINS— 
|The Largest Amount of Choicest Reading at 
the Lowest Price. 





VOL. XIII. (JANUARY—JUNE 1896), NOW READY. 
Handsomely Bound in Blue Cloth, Gilt Lettered, 
Price 5s. (by Post, 5s, 6d.) 


For those who preserve the Monthly Parts of the ‘‘ Review 
of Reviews,’’ a Case for Binding is supplied at 1s. 3d., or 
wed oo. 1s. 6d. 





To the Manager, “ Review or Reviews,” 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


Please send the **Review of Reviews” for Twelve Months, beginning with the................ number, to 


For which I enclose mie — and ee 


een een ene 


“REVIEW OF REVIEWS” 


yews 





PILI 


CIRCU LATING ‘LIBRARY. 


Boxes of books, miciabiaiies’ from forty-five to aia tala, are cieeuinn every quarter at a charge 


of 30s. per quarter, or £6 a year, paid in advance. 


Boxes of books, with the same number of volumes, are supplied half-yearly at a charge of 50s. 


a half-year, or £5 a year. 


Cheaper boxes of books, containing sixty volumes, can be supplied half-yearly at a charge of 30s., 


or £3 a year. 


Special terms are arranged for centres taking several boxes, and interchanging them locally, and also for boxes going 


abroad, 


The Review or Reviews Circulating Library defravs the cost of carriage to and from any Railway Station in England, 


Wales, and the Lowlands of Scotland. 
quarter, in order to cover the extra cost of carriage. 


Subscribers in Ireland and the North of Scotland have to pay an extra 2s. 6d. per 


- The quarter or Lalf-year term commences from the date the box of books is despatched from London. 


Mibancssubal oe vensiteonissies ” - CIRCULATING LIBRARY, Mowsnay Howse, Nonrour ‘Sraser, S1ranp, W C. 


nen 


13: 5,000 SOLD. Crown Svo., 460 pp., 1s. in paper covers. 


IF CHRIST CAME TO CHICAGO. 


Speaking of this book, the World says :— 
ordinarily powerful examination of Chicago life by the searchlight of Christian 
Kthics, he practically *srraigns the ideals, the aims, the methods, the entire 


social-and moral economy of that great Western Republic which vaunts itself 


asthe pioneer of democratie l.berty and progress, We recognize the extreme 
value as well as the amazing force of his latest and certainly more brilliant 
achievement.” 


LONDON: “REViEW OF REVIEWS” OFFICE. 


Two vote, ‘ni, pp. 1600 ; price 208. neti. 


The Worlt’s Patiament a Religions 


“In Mr. Stead’s pitiless and extra- | 


This handsome and unique work, which has bad an immens? circulation, is 
| the official report of the Parliament of Religions held at Chicago iast y+ar in 
connection with the World’s Fair. The two volumes of 800 pages each are 
| profus+ly illustrate}with portraits and with pictures of Cathedrals, Churches, 
| Templ»s, Shrines, Religious Rites, Ceremonies, etc. The work is a Cyclo, edia 


| laf religions, and as such wil be of permanent value. 


“REVIEW OF REVIEWS” OrFIcz, NorroLk Stregst, Lonpoy, W.C. 
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From the Pretoria Press.] From the Pall Mall Gazette.} 
A GOOD HAUL! 


THREE MEN IN A BOAT?” 











From Puck.) 7% [June 3, 1895. 

THE CUBAN MELODRAMA. ; 

Tue Nosie Hero (to the Heavy Villain): * Stand back, there, gol carn ye!— 
If you force this thing to a fifth act, remember that ’s where I git in my work!” 








SSS 
From the Melbourne Punch.} , 
HEAD AND TAILS.—FIRST MATCH. 
Tue Liox: “Yah! Whata tail!” 
Tue Kancaroo: “ Yes, Leo; but I can put a herd on you.” 
{Eugland won by six wickets.—Ep. R. of R.} 
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(June 28, 1896. 


If she could now only push the others off the box on 
Great. And the Italian has been the first in 








From Le Perroquet.} 
Russia drove in the nail by her friendship with Menelik in Africa. 
which they are seated, she might claim to have proved true the dream of Nicholas the 
Europe to experience the fatal shock ! 











From Jugend.] [May 23, 1896. 


A GERMAN ENVISAGE- 
MENT OF ENGLAND—“ THE 
LORD OF THE WORLD.” 

















(May 2, 1896, 


From Jugend.] 
THE TRANSVAAL SITUATION—A GERMAN POINT OF VIEW. 








w'| 


u ioe) 
(June 28, 1896. 


rel . - 
From Kladderadatsch,} 








soe PROPREOnS THAT £500,000 vis Allele The Electoral Programme of the’Republicans in the United States suggests 
é that they would like to see all European States driven out of America. 
FRANCE AND Russia TO Eoyrt: ‘* Here, hand over that £500,000, and be 
quick about it.” 





Eexrr: “I can’t. Don’t you see that he’s gone off with it?” 
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| JAMES LANCASTER & SON, OPTICIANS, BIRMINGHAM. 


i The Largest Makers of ah aphic Apparatus in the Wi 5 rid. Upwards of 
4 0,000 Cameras sold. 








lapaenanl 1896 « Spec = 
Instantograph ” (Pat: Pat). 


ABRIDGED LISTS 
ABRIDGED LISTS 
FREE 


Landasten? "s “Folding 1 ‘Instante- Brass Bound. spl'60/-; 4-pl., 100/- 
t-pl aos’ #+pl., 84/-; ipl, 126/- i-pl., 150/- 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, POST FREE, FOURPENCE. 


“ How te be a Successful Amateur Photographer.” By W. J. Laxcasrrn, F.C.S., ete. Post Free, 1s. 


Lancaster’s 1896 **Instantograph ” 
‘atent). 
+-pl., 42/-; 4-pl., 84/-; 3-pl., 126/- 





28, 1896. 
the box on 
the first in 


Lancaster’s Hand Camera, the. 
**Omnigraph ” (Patent). 
Carries six }-plates. Chth ,covered, Q]/.; Leather 





Lanecaster’s Hand Camera ‘‘ The 





5 covere:!, 25/-; Leather covered, every working part hid 

Rover”? (Patent). -pl., 63/- Lonenutae’s “Extra Special ” First Quality with den, Superior Lens, &., 31/6. The '96 Omnigraph 
Only one plate in camera during exposure. ). covered in best Leather, with 2 Finders and registered 
Rectigraph Lens (one slide included Adjustment for any focus, 42/-; or can be had with 3 


Simplest ever made, Shutter always sct, any 


SPEED. ak 4-pL., 105/-; +pl., 157/6 ; 1-pL., 205/- ; Metal Slides at same price. 


Every Home AITCHISON’S PATENT 
| beautiied POCKET BINOGULAR 





















by Photographs 

re FIELD GLASS. 

PICTURES. The Most Useful | Glass in Existence. Can be Carried 

gp eters in the Waistcoat Pocket. Does Not Weigh More 
1s. than an Ordinary Watch. 








" 183, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO, 


Opinions of Important People: 
THE RIGHT HON. EARL NELSON writes: 
“IT am much pleased with the Patent Pocket 
Binocular. It is light, compact, and easy of ad- 
: justment, clear and extensive in its field of vision.” 
~ closen THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF LONS- 
Instantly Closed for Pocket. DALE writes: “Mr. Aitchison’s Patent Pocket 
Binoculars are satisfactory iu every way, and 














Ray eens DP LL LL LA LL LL LD LLL 


: Achromatic, 6 Lenses. 
B3:3:0O0 


Complete in Suft Leather Purse Case. 
Hard Leather Sling Case, 55. estra. 


POST FREE to any Part of the World, 


AITCHISON & CO., 428, STRAND, LONDON. 
CITY DEPOTS: 47, Fleet St., and 6, Poultry, LONDON, E.C. 
Sent on Approval on Receipt of Deposit. 


answer their purpose well.” 

} THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DESART 
8 writes: “{ think your Patent Pocket Binoculars 
s a very clever arrangement. ‘The giass is good, 
; with good definition.” ‘ 

’ THE RIGHT HON. LORD CROFTON 
§ writes : ** The Patent Pocket Binccu'ars are excel- 

lent, and give me great satisfactiun.” 
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From Judge.) 


MApAMK Socikty: ‘Show ycur credentials; money talks here and mosey only!” 





2/6 BORDERLAND. 2/6 


NEw AND ILLUSTRATED SERIES. 


With the Third Volume of “BORDERLAND,” which commenced with the JANUARY issue, this Paychical Quarterly 
entered upon a New Series. It is enla: ged and more fully Illustrated. 





The Special Features in the July Number include :—- 
The GALLERY of BORDERLANDERS: GEORGE FOX. 


HAUNTED HOUSES. By Miss X. 
THE APPARITIONS AT TILLEY. 
EXPERIMENTS. | IN a PHOTOGRAPHY. —Illustrated. 


** BORDERLAND ” will be sent to any part of the are for 11s. per annum, post free. Send Post Office 
Order, with full address, on the form below : — 














To The MANAGER, ‘“ Borderland” Office, 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


Please send “Borderland” for one year, beginning with the. ooo.oo ee, number, to 


cece cece n reer e meen e reser eee eres esses reser sess ees ee seas see ese sses See Hees esses ee eee s esses ee® 


ere ee rere reer eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee CCC CTO T OCCT TTC e errr rrr rrr rr rrr rrr err rere rr eee rrr) 


For which I enclose Eleven Shillings. 
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Thousands 
Use ana 









The Best 
= a) Cure for Headache 


Is that which relieves the sufferer TH E 
immediately, however serious the 


pear ge ag a Williams Typew fiter. 





times, strongly recommended by 











the ‘‘Lancet”’ and “‘ British Medi- 
cal Journal,’’ which obtained tho Why ? a 
highest award at tho Paris Exhi- Because it comes: ncesest to filles el) recut 
2 quire- 
bion, pany roe: ans inal ments of the IDEAL writing machine. 
fas ocshiey hendaaleshi ABSOLUTELY VISIBLE WRITING. 
; , NO DIRTY AND EXPENSIVE RIBBON. 
Bishop S CAPABILITY FOR SPEED UNEQUALLED. 
fC ff : MAKES MORE and CLEARER CARBON COPIES. 
‘ 
in ECONOMICAL TO MAINTAIN. 
Citrate 0 ATTeIne. COMPACT, PORTABLE, DURABLE. 
it also acts as an invigorating —_— 
tonic for the tired body or por Send for Illustrated Catalogue and mention this Magazine. 
worked brain, is pleasant to take, 
and most refreshing aftershopping, WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO. (for Europes 
coaaal or as a niorning restorative, and is 104, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, 





always found to be immediately 


effective in dispell- 
6 na at tgs ot ping 
haustion. Test It Mp siUnas| 


and take cars the 


Tl SOUND Discs 


Completely overcome DEAFNESS- 
and HEAD NOISES, no matter of 
how long standing. Are the same 
to the ears as glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible. Comfortable. 
















































uarterly Worn months without removal, 
label bears the Explanatory Pamphlet Free, 
name of Alfred 
Bishop, Inventor of all granular The D.-H. WALES CO., 62 & 63, New Bond St., London, W. 
ent preparations. Sup- ae 
effervescent preparations. Sup 1 JUNO CYCLES 
OX plied at 1/13 and 2/- by all chemists. are the very best. 
«A. RIGID. SWIFT. LIGHT. 
Write at once for New Seuson'slarge JUNO 
Illustrated List, &c, &., &c. Machines, 
fittings, sundries, Sent post free to any 
part of the world. Interesting and Valu- 
able to all. JUNO Lady Safeties a Speci- 
alité. Mention Review. 
( METROPOLITAN MAGHINISTS’ CO., LD. 
SS... a hE 75, 76, Bishovsgate Without, 
LONDON, E.C. 
CASH DIS&CA -RIASE PAID Every JUNO guaranteed twelve months. 
Allow not yourself to be dep-ived of the ‘ BILTOR,” now b coming 
Office the favourite smoke entirely on its own merits, and without sensational 
puff. Insist on having it and buy no otker. 
——— 5 7) as = 
BARR’S PATENT 33 win “BILTOR” S 
ba kates po fee y 3S 
EAR TRUMPET Ss LY be 
3 = > 
BOTH HANDS AT LIBERTY.  f- 3 
The only Trumpet which is convenient £5 | p= 5 
for conversation when walking, or at aS = 
the dinner-table, or at work. aS ja 
-— os as 3s 
- a S 
In ordering state whether for right or left = SHORE 3 = 
ear, and if only slightly or very deaf. Be > he 
4G Price 25s. $ 
y Py . _— > tat > Best Briar Root from . Ordin: /6, including our initial supply of a 6d. 
d le Wholesaie and Retail of the Sole Makers, box of 60 cartridges (a spec of torn paper) which it is estimated Pave mors 
eecccce than doutle thei st 1 ed in tobacco in ordi vipe, and tte: 
vw. aac nd — - pain thal 4 “ Son, smoke into the bargain.“ BILTOR” Co. 93, Oxford St. W.. London, 
. . . : 
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. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office : 45, DALE ST., LIVERPOOL. 


London Office: 
73 to 76, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Agents Wanted, Liberal Commission. 





Subaesines Sipe! — 508-700. 





ROSS’ CAMERAS 


FOR THE 


FIELD or STUDIO. 
NEW TWIN -LENS 


FILM CAMERAS. 


GIVE SPLENDID RESULTS. LISTS FREE, 


ROSS & CO., 114 New Bond Street, London, W. 





























NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


CAN CE FR: 


ITS NATURE AND SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT. 
Post Free One Shiiliny, from the Author, 
H. KELWAY BAMBER, F.J.C., Westminster Chambers, 
9, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 
F. W. ALLEN, 4, AVE MARIA LANE, E.C, 
Mention this Magazine. 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES Relieved by Using 
WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR DRUMS, 


A new Scientific invention, eutirely different in construction from 
allotber devices, Assist the deaf when all other devices fail, and 
where medical skill has given'no relief. They are safe, comfort- 
able, and invisible; lave 1/0 wire or string attachment. 
Write for Pamphlet. Mention this el 
WILSON EAR-DRUM CO 


D. H. WILSON, 7, NEWINCTON ROAD, EDINBURCH. 














TO SPEAK A LANGUAGE IN SIX MONTHS. 
Series Method, 
French, German, Italian, etc., Latin, Ancient ané Modern Greek. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TONGUES. 


A First Book of Lessons in French now ready—“ The Facts of Life,” 115 pages, 38. (and as 
exercise-sheets, Books I, II. III., 1s. each), vase free. Symbolie. Grammar Charts, Nos, 1 
and 2, Td. each, Also Gouin’s “Art of Teaching Languages,”’ 7s. 6d., and “A me 
Lesson,” 2s, 8d, MSS, Lessons in French, German, Italian, Spanish Latin, and Gree! 


supplied. Classes daily, 10.45, 3.0, 4.15, and 7.0 for Students, Teachers, 5.45. Saturdays, 10, oo 
Holiday Training Courses, July 21-31 and September 8-25. Also Classes during August. 
Children at NEW SCHOOL, BEDF ORD PARK, W. Headmistress, Miss PRYDE, L.1.A 





For Syllabus, etc., apply H. SWAN, Howard House, Arundel Street, Temple Station, wc. 


(Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


NON-MERCURIAL. 
Oniversally admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE for CLEANING 
SILVER, ELECTRO PLATE, etc. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE in Boxes, 1s., 2s. "@a., and 48. 6d. 











SIX GOLD MEDALS. 








KNOWN THE WORLD 
OVER as tHe 


_Lamblete INustrated 


Catalogue 


& any fur 


A. Wilson, 21, New Park-rd., Brixton-hill, London, 8,W. i 


er 
Particulars Post Free on 


application to 


vit ky Bivonrt & peer 








TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


5 Prevents Decay, Saves 
Bi U NTE A S Extraction, Slerpless 
Nights Pieveuted. 


Neuralgic Headaches and = 


Nerve Pains removed 
BUNTER’S NERV INE. 
All Chemists, 1s. 14d. 
PURILINE "ot 


POLISH. 
Will Purify and Beautify the Teeth with a Pearly Whiteness ; 
Polish the Enamel; Prevent Tartar; Destroy all Living } 
Germs; and Keep the Mouth in a Delicious Conditiun of; 
Comfort, Health, Purity and Fragrance. It is not a 











Powder or Soft Paste that will scatter over clothing and soil , | RECOMMENDED BY 


the toilet. Price 1s. Sold by Chemists, &c. Post free by | 


es 
in COA 


THE ONLY TRUE ANTISEPTIC \ 
SOAP@RITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL! 
MOST EFFECTIVE IN SKIN 
DISEASES. Tel ag 


I TABLETS Gal/- 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. / 





THE MEDICAL FACULTY, 


PROTECTS | 


FROM 


FEVERS 


MEASLES 


SMALL POX &c. | 
A LUXURY 

FOR THE BATH 
AZ NSU N- TE 3 





Shakespeare 
Milton 
Spenser 
Wordsworth 
Coleridge 
Macaulay 
Longfellow 
Keats 

Russell Lowell 
Whittier 

Mrs. Browning 
Wm. Morris 


EP OF THE PORTS. 


Tennyson 

| Browning 
Shelley 

| Pope ° 

| Byron 
Scott 

Burns 

| Campbell 
Moore 

| Cowper 

| Mrs. Hemans 

| Walt Whitman 


These Pictures are artistically executed in tints, 
and suitable for framing. ‘The whole series will be 
sent, pust free, for 3s. 


“ Review oF Reviews” OFFICE, 
Mow bray House, Norfulk Street, London, W.C. 
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The following has been communicated by Rev. W. J. Buckland, Vicar of a 
ish in Wiltshire, and will be found interesting. The original manu- 
script me} be seen at the Chief Office of the Company, 113, Holborn, 


7 A True Story. 


Ir was a morning in the late autumn, heavy mist hung round, sodden leaves lay under 
the feet, and the air was damp and—what country people call—muggy, just the time for 
fevers an! ague, when a country parsou was at work in his study, his wife employed in 
household duties. A woman came up from the villaze to ask them to go and see a child 
who was in a very bad way, They immediately started, and found the poor child very ill; 
her pulse alarmingly high, but hot burning cheeks, sore ti:roat, foul tongue, hot dry hands, 


and headache. The clergyman and his wife telegraphed to each other that they thou sht 
very badly of her. “This is a case for Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline,” said the lady. “ Very 
decidedly,” replied the parson. They returned home for a bottle—you may be sure they 


had it at hand—and administered a dose. Later in the day they returned to find the child 
a little better and decidedly quieter. They then administered another dose, The next day 
they called again with their bottl+, to find to their satisfaction that the feverish symptoms 
were greatly abated, and the child beg ginning to look like herself. By continuing this treat. 
ment the little girl entirely recovered. The story got abroad, and the parson was besieged 
with requests for Lamplough's Pyretic Saline, which, I need hardly say, he never refused, 
and its results—in I may conscientiously say ‘* every’ case—have been most beneficial. 


In Stoppered Bottles, with full directions for use, 2/6, 4/6,11/-, and 22/- each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
TRY IT. 











ROWLANDS’ 
MACGASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair; 
also in Golden Colour, 3s, 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


the Best and Safest Dentifrice: 
Chemists and Perfumers. Send Postal hele em 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London. 
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PRESCRIBED TO MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY 


CONTINENTAL JIMERAL SPRING TREATMENT AT HOMME. 


From Dr, Brachet, 
Physician at the Baths at Aix-les-Bains. 

**J have prescribed your Powder for about a 
year in my hospital practice here, 7s well as 
frequently to my private patients. I have 
obtained the best results in patients suffering 
from rheumati-+m and gout, as well as in thore 
who are constipated an: bilious from the effects 
of the ‘cure,’ or from the change of food and 
imate. I consider Kutnow’s Improved Kffer- 
vesceut Carlsbad Powder a preparation indispen- 
sable to persons travelling.” - 


The Lancet says :— 

** Kutnow’s ‘ arisbad Powder is stated to con- 
tain.among other ingredients, the active prin- 
ciple of the sprudal -alt obtained direct from the 
miveral waters. However this muy be, our 
vnaly-is confirmed the presence of the chief 
constituents :eferred to. The powder is beauti- 
fully clean ani «hit, and is evidently prepared 
with care, while the taste of the effervescing 
solution is by no means disagreeable.” 
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From Edward Nainby, Esq., 
For many years’ Private Sec retary to the 
late Sir Morell Mackenzie. 

** Bedford Park, Chiswick, W. 
** 16th June, 1896. 

‘Dear Sir,—I avail myse!f of your offer in 
to-day’s Daily Telegraph to ask you to be good 
enough to send me a sample of Kutnow’s 
Powder. I remember that Mr. Kutnow called 
upon Sir Morell Mackenzie (whos? Private 
Secretary I was) in Harley Street, a year or two, 
1 thiuk, before he died and leit him two bottles 
«f the Powder, of which be not ouly spoke but 
wrote in the high st terms; indeed, | know that 
on several occasions he prescribed its use to 
many of his patients. He gave me one of the 
bottles, and I found it not only pleasant but 
efficacious. I can only express my surprise 
that so valuable a me:licine has not been brought 
before the public earlier. 

“Tam, dear Sir, yours obediently, 
“EDWARD NAINBY.” 


A FREE TRIAL.— 





| A course of mineral waters, taken at the springs, consists 


of prescribed doses, which are given at vaious intervals, 
but principally befure breakfast, and the waters are 
served in tumblers at th: springs. 
expedient, the active prince ‘iple of such mineral spring 
waters is now presented in a dry, pulveti ed, and poit- 
able form in Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad 
Powder. When a dessertspoonfa! to a tablespoonful of 
Kutuow’s Powder is dissolved in half a tumbl-r cf water, 
it pr duces the most perfect substitute fur the mineral 
spring water, in, however, a perfectly palatable condition. 

A “course” of Kutnow’s Powder is frequently recom- 
mended by medical men, to restore the system tu a 
healthy condition 

Inactivity or di-eases of the Liver, Kidneys, Stomach, 
and Gall Bladder, with resulting symptoms—!1 ndigestion, 


Consti; ation, Dyspepsia, Gout, Aheumatism, Corpulency, | 
and Plethori: Habit — are thus treated with very satis- | 


factory results, 
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** This is very strongly recommended,” says Land and 
Water, *“*by many acknowl dged medical authorities, 
for use by sufferers from Rheumatism, Gout, and Dis- 
orders of the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys. 
highly spok n of as a corre.tive medicine mcst suitable 
for people leading sedentary lives. We are informed 
that Kutuow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad Powder 
has been PrescriseD For His Royal Highness The 
Prince of Wales and cther Seacbers of th: Royal 
Family, which affords an indication o1 the 0, inion of the 
remedy entertaine by the medical profession. We have 
seen a letter from the dispenser of the City of Lond n 
Hospital for Diseases «f the Chest. requesting further 
sup) lies of Kutnow'’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad 
Jowcer, which had ‘been used 
success.’ ” 


PAID to every adult applicant who names the Review of Reviews w hen’ w riting. 


KUTNOW’S Improved Effervescent Carlsbad Powder may be obta’ned in capsul d bottles, of all Chemists 
(in the United Kingdom) fr 3/- f om the London Office. 
(or Deer Leap), and the autograph facsimile signature, 


and Medicine Vendors, price 2/9; or post free 


that the Registered Trade Mark, 
is on the label and cartoon. 


re Hirschensprung ” 
‘These ensure genuineness, 
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It is also | 


in the wards with | 


By an ingenious | 
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From Dr. W. Strunz, 

Practitione * at Carlsbad, 

Medical Officer to the Assize Court. 

“Having prescribed Kutnow’s Improved 

Effervescent Carlsbad Powder, both in ca-es 
while under my treatment at Carl-bad and in 
the afer cure of the same, I can conscientiously 
recommend it as a useful remedy. The powder 
is specially adapted for cases of Plethora, 
Chronic Catarrh of the Stomach and Bowels, 
Liver and Biliary Derangements,. with Habitual 
Constipation, as well as in Diabetes and Kidney 
Affections associated with the gouty and rheu- 
matic diathe*is.” 


The British Medical Journal says:— 

** Decidedly more } alutable than the erdinary 
Carlsbad Powder, evaporated at the springs, uf 
which it reproduces the therapeutic effects, while 
effectually covering the nau-eous taste and ubjec- 
tonable bitter flavour of sulphate of sods. 1¢ is 
gentle, effervescent, and is a very efficient and 
agreeable ape ient.” 
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The Honourable John M. Francis, 
formerly Minister of the United States at the 
Courts of Athens (Greece), Lisbon (lortugal), 
and late Envoy Extraordinary and Mivister 
l lenipotentiary. of the United states of Ameri-a 
to the Austrian Court at Vienna, writes :— 

«*T have had treatment three different seasons, 
with most beneficial results, at Carlsbad. I 
have since these visitations used, as occasion 
seemed to require, Kutnow’s improved Efferves- 
cent Carl-bad Powder, containing a concentra- 
tion of the Carlsbad Spring Cure, prepared so 
as to be agreeable to the taste, and proving 
effective as the original waters for Kidney, Liver, 
and Stomach ailments. ‘The + arlshad Powder 
referred to, bas,'in my case, admuiably met the 
purpose of the Carlsbad treatment as adminis- 
tered at the great health resort. 

* JOHN M. FRANCIS. 

‘* Hotel Windsor, Victoria Street, 

«* Westminster, S.W.” 





For Seven Days from the dat of th’s paper Messrs. S. KUTNOW (Limited), €6, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, K.C., will send a sample of KUTNOW’S POWDER FREE and POST 


See « 


Sole Proprietors: §. KUTNOW & CO., Limited, 66, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


New York House: KUTNOW BROTHERS, 52 & 54, La Fayette Place, New York City, U.S.A. 
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“SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO ME.” 


From tHe Paintine sy M. Tissor, By Spectra Permissron or MM. Mane ET Fits, Tovrs. 
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Lonpon, July 1, 1896. 

‘spe tent Many things happened last month, some 
/* onthe Of which occupied considerable space in 
/ Anglo-Irish the newspapers, but that of which 
Partnership, 

the results may prove bereatter the 
most important has attractec cvmparatively little 
attention. Certainly, at least twenty t:mes,as 1auch | 
space has been given to chronicling the details of the 
loss of the Drummond Castle, or the cricket maze en 
between Australia and All England, than has been 
devoted to the one item of really supreme import- 
ance, which, notwithstanding the fateful issues with 
which it is charged, has passed almost unnoticed. I 
refer to the publication of the draft of the Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into the financial 
relations of Great Britain and Ireland. Ten out of 
the thirteen commissioners have arrived at a definite 
conclusion, which is, that for an indefinite time, 
possibly extending over half a century, we, the pre- 
dominant partner, have been taxing our junior 
partner to the tune of two millions and three- 
quarters every year in excess of what he was justly 
liable to pay. This payment has been enforced by 
the strong hand of an overwhelming majority. The 
Trish protested and were silenced, but now the Royal 
Commission, on which English members are ina great 
majority, has reported that the Irish were right and 
that we were wrong to the tune of £2,750,000 every 
year. 
iG It is difficult at first sight to realise 
oie all that this means; but when the truth 

Partner js seen in all its bearings, and the British 

as Vampire. ‘ eek ne 

public slowly assimilates this very por- 
tentous fact, it cannot fail to enormously reinforce 


the movement in favour of Home Rule, for there is no . 





1 
getting over the terrible ciehtidcanc$0t§ of thixbrutal fact. 
We are rich, Ireland is pape 5 we are'Strong, Treland 
is weak ; we have imposefl quponsher our system of 
taxatson, with the result th ttiwe haye compelled her 
“t0° ‘pay: act ‘one-twentieth\ of the Imperial, revenue, 


_which is all that could tNely-bo clainiéd from her, 


; Lavi g regard to her wealthjand taxable ‘resourees, 
“but ‘one- seventh, the difference between these two 
fractions amounting to no less than two and three- 
quarter millions per annum. If this has been per- 
sisted in for half a century, it would mean that we 
have extorted from our poorer Irish fellow-subjects 
asum of 100 millions sterling more than they in 
justice ought to have been asked to pay. There is 
no getting over that. It is as hideous as a night- 
mare to us now that we have discovered it; but in 
face of this who can marvel that the Irish should feel 
that England was more of a vampire draining 
their life-blood, than an elder brother upon whose 
strength and wealth they could confidently rely to 
supplement their weakness and poverty ? 

It will be a salutary task, although full 
Argument for of humiliation and shame for us, to 
Home Rule— ponder this matter gravely. During the 
half-century that we have been taxing Ireland to the 
extent of two millions and three-quarters per annum 
above what she ought justly to have paid, who has 
been the leading financial authority of the English 
people? Mr. Gladstone and none other! Yet Mr. 
Gladstone, of all English statesmen, has been most 
passionately imbued with the desire to do justice to 
Ireland. Nevertheless, down even to the present 
day when the Commissioners reported, even Mr. 
Gladstone seems to have had no inkling of the cruel 
injustice which our fiscal system was inflieting upon 
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the Irish. Can there then be a greater condemna- 
tion of the system by which the Anglo - Irish 
partnership is carried on, than the fact that such a 
gross overcharge could be made and enforced despite 
all protest even by Mr. Gladstone himself! And 
now that the report has been signed, and that the 
Roval Commissioners have by ten to three certified 
before all men that Ireland has been overcharged to 
this amount, how long shall we have to wait before 
an English Government will attempt to readjust 
this frightful financial inequality? No doubt there 
is a set-off on the other side, in the shape of special 
grants from time to time, but it does not appear that 
the sum of these comes to anything approaching 
the annual drain which is now being branded as 
unjust by the Royal Commission. No fact in my 
lifetime has ever been brought to light which is so 
certain to trouble the consciences and move the 
hearts of the English people. 

With the burden of ‘this certified injus- 


—and for tice upon our shoulders we should, lopk 


Amnesty. 
more 


madened by despair and the hopelessness of ‘appeal 
ing to our sense of justice, resorted to the use if $ 
dynamite. The crowded and enthusiastic meéting” 
held in St. James’s Ha!l for the purpose of demand- 


ing the liberation of the Irish political prisoners ie 


confined in Portland, appeals to us much more 
strongly now that we have been forced to admit that 
as a nation we have been mulcting unjustly the Irish 
all these years. No doubt a resort to dynamite is 
to violate the laws of the political game. No nation 
can admit that high explosives can be introduced 
into political controversy with impunity ; but when 
the imprisoning power is thus caught red-handed in 
flagrante delicto, the less we say about our right to 
take a high line in the administration of justice to 
dynamitards and others, the better. And the finding 
of the Royal Commission, which has this effect upon 
us with regard to the Irish political prisoners, will 
necessarily make itself felt in other questions that 
come up in the future between England and Ireland. 
From PretoriaL2@ movement in favour of an amnesty 
to for the misguided men who have already 
Portland. served so many years in slavery at Port- 
Jand, has received an impetus from another quarter. 
South Africa has been a great object-lesson to our 
Unionists in many ways. The Duke of Abercorn 
and his friends on the Board of Directors of the 
Chartered Company have probably much clearer 
ideas to-day as to the sacred right of insurrection 
and the duty of assisting oppressed populations 


leniently: upon the: ign’. who, s 
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struggling for the right of self-government even by 
illegitimate means, than they had twelve months ago. 
But that is only one small service that South Africa 
has rendered to the Irish cause. The action of 


President Kriiger in releasing all the Reform leaders 
who had, technically at least, rendered themselves 
liable to punishment of death or long terms of 
imprisonment, has compelled Englishmen to consider 
whether the quality of mercy is not equally blessed 
in England as in the Transvaal. 


It is true that 

















MR. BARNETT I. BARNATO, 


Active promoter of the Transvaal settlement. 


President Kriiger exacted fines amounting in the 
aggregate to £216,000 from his political prisoners, 
but that is a mere bagatelle to the millionaires who 
have developed the gold fields of the Rand, and the 
important thing is not the fine, but the fact that all 
our Unionists, who are still so keen to exact the 
uttermost farthing of vindictive punishment from the 
dynamitards, discovered no end of cogent arguments 
to prove the impolicy of severity in dealing with the 
political offenders of Johannesburg. It will be well 
if Sir Matthew White Ridley could follow the lead 


of President Kriiger and open the prison doors which 
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have so long shut out those men, who loved Ireland 
not wisely but too well, from the outer world 











{June 22, 1896. 


From the Westminster Gazette. } 
THE FRAGMENT. 
Lorp Sauispury: ‘‘ There! Isn’t that bea-u-tifal ?” 


Joi Buti: ‘“*Humph! it’s only a fragment, not a bit like the original 
sket-h.” 

Loxp Sauispury: “ Exactly so; but it represents the dominant idea in 
such delightful simplicity! All the rest of the statue was quite superfluous. 
We shall exhibit this next January, and the other bits later on perhaps.” 


Ministers are not at present in a mood 

The Collapse ,. P 
ofthe likely to prompt them to do anything 
—" magnanimous, for they have been heavily 
"hit, and they are feeling sore accordingly. 
In the month of May they carried the second reading 
of their Education Bill by the almost unprecedented 
majority of 267. In the month of June, twelve 
months to the very day from the date when Lord 
Rosebery and his colleagues surrendered the seals of 
office to Her Majesty, the strongest Government of 
modern times had to confess to one of the most humi- 
liating defeats that has overtaken any administration 
in the present reign. After struggling for eleven days 
to carry their Bill, Ministers discovered that the 
opposition which it had aroused was too great to be 
overcome even by a majority of 267, when the mem- 
bers of that majority could not agree among them- 
selves. It is probable that if the Church party 
could have held together, instead of getting up an 
internecine war as to whether the additional aid 
granted to the denominational schools should come 
from the rates or the taxes, Ministers might have 
pulled through some kind of an Education Bill; but 
that was impossible with the Bishops all at sixes and 
sevens, while the various sections of the Liberal 
party were welded together in a white heat of fury. 


Even then, if Ministers could have tnrown out the 
clauses which attacked the School Boards, they 
might have escaped by the skin of their teeth, but as 
it was they could do nothing. 

First one and then another member of 


The Growth . ; 
of their own party hoisted the standard of 
Unionist revolt, insisting upon alterations in the 
Disunion. 


Bill as the condition of their support. 
Sir Albert Rollit demanded that every muni- 
cipal borough should be empowered to appoint an 
educational authority under the new Act, instead of 
limiting this privilege to boroughs of 50,000 popula- 
tion. Mr. Balfour, despite the warnings of Sir John 
Gorst, gave way so far as to lower the standard from 
50,000 to 20,000, and from that moment the Bill was 
doomed. Ministers, summoning their fellowers to 
uw party conclave, announced that they would prolong 
the session by a long adjournment until January, 
and then take up the Bill, which would be postponed 
until next year. But within a week this also 
was discovered to be hopeless, and on Monday the 
22nd Mr. Balfour came down to the House of 
Commons, and with a somewhat ill grace sacrifieed 
the Bill altogether. This unprecedented fiasco has 
naturally led to a multitude of explanations. Mr. 




















From the Labour Leader.) 
DISTURBED EQUANIMITY 


Oprosite Party: ‘*By GOM! It looks as if he was to go a cropper.” 
Epucation Bit: “ Ob, dear! 1’m a gone coon whatever happens.” 


Balfour endeavoured to throw the biame for the loss 
of the-Bill upon the obstruction of the Opposition, 
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who multiplied amendments at such a rate as to 
render it impossible to get the Bill through Com- 
mittee, even if the whole of the session were devoted 
to its consideration. But the Conservative press, 
with hardly an exception, astonished everybody by 
repudiating Mr. Balfour’s explanation and saddling 
the responsibility upon his own shoulders. There is 
reason to believe that neither Sir John Gorst nor his 
chief, the Duke of Devonshire, particularly regretted 
the failure of an attempt to subordinate the interests 
of education to the demands of clericalism. But one 
fact has not yet been adequately appreciated, viz., 
the Conservative party for the first time for many 
years feels that it is strong enough to allow its mem- 
bers and its newspapers to exercise somewhat of that 
independence which has 
been at once the making 
and the unmaking of the 
Liberal party. Until now, 
Conservatives have always 
felt as if they were more 
or less living on suffer- 
ance ; hence, with the ex- 
ception of Sir John Gorst, 
there is hardly a Con- 
servative in Parliament 
who has ever dared to call 
his soul his own when the 
party Whip held up his 
finger. But a majority of 
267 made even the most 
docile partisan feel that 
he could assert his own 
vi2ws without jeopardising 
his Ministry. 
The Mr. Balfour laid great stress upon the 
— breakdown of Parliamentary government, 
'tliamentary and from one point of view he is right. 
Government. The machinery of the House of Commons 
is utterly inadequate to pass any measure that is 
violently opposed by a large section of the House, 
and contains a mass of detail which can be debated 
at any length. But the moral of this is not that the 
House of Commons should be reduced to a mere 
machine registering under a guillotine-like closure 
the decrees of Ministers, but rather that at the 
beginning of every session Ministers and the Oppo- 
sition should agree upon two things. First, as to 
what measures in the Ministerial programme can be 
accepted as embodying the common judgment of the 
whole House, and these measures should be first of 
all passed into law. Secondly, there should be a 


From Picture-Politics.] 





THE BISHOPS AND THE BILL. 
“Stick to it, my Lord, don’t let it drop.” 
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similar agreement as to the time to. be devoted to 
the discussion of each of the contentious measures 
which would come on after the non-contentious pro- 
posals had been placed on the Statute Book. Take, 
for instance, this Education Bill. It consists, not of 
one Bill, but of two, one of which is not merely in- 
offensive, but is urgently needed in the interests of 
education. If, when the session commenced, the 
Education Bill could have been discussed privately 
between the representatives of both sides of the 
House, there would have been no difficulty whatever 
in passing that section of it which raised the age of 
compulsion by one year, and which gave effect to 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
secondary education. When this section of the Bill 
had been passed, as it would 
have been with little or 
no debate, an agreement 
could have been arrived at 
as to the length of time 
to be devoted to the other 
half of the Bill. Unfortu- 
*\ nately, no such common- 
y sense suggestions will be 
+ listened to as yet, but it is 
only in this direction that 
I see any hope of extri- 
cating legislation from the 
present deadlock, 
Ministers have 
Balfour’s been com- 
Leadership. pelled, not 
merely to abandon the 
Education Bill, but to 
drop the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill and the Bill dealing with the clerical bene- 
fices. Three measures, therefore, have gone, and it is 
probable that more will follow. They are forcing 
the Rating Bill through, and it is probable they will 
pass their Light Railway Bill. Beyond these two 
measures, they will not have much to show as the 
outcome of the first session in the way of construc- 
tive legislation. Unionists of all shades of opinion 
are much disgusted, while the Liberals are corre- 
spondingly clated. The immediate result of the sicken- 
ing shock which has been administered to the colossal 
majority has been the revealing of no slight dissatis- 
faction with the somewhat nonchalant Parliamen- 
tary Leadership of Mr. Balfour. There are shrewd 
observers who profess to discern clear traces of an 
intrigue on the part of Mr. Chamberlain to supplant 
the present leader of the House ; while others who 


(June—July, 1896. 
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can see still further through a brick wall than their 
fellows, profess to discern various straws which 
show that the wind is blowing in the direction of a 
possible return of Mr. Chamberlain to the Liberal 
ranks. Itis assumed that Joseph of Birmingham 
will never rest content until he leads the House of 
Commons. His first move will be to succeed Mr. 
Balfour as leader of the Unionist majority ; but if it 
should turn out that the Conservatives will not have 
him at any price, then he will return to his first 
love, and endeavour to regain the position from 
which he fell when he deserted Mr. Gladstone. All 
these things belong to the future. What is certain 
is that all Unionists are very sore-headed, and that 
almost for the first time in the recent history of the 
party’ they are permitting public expression of 
sinful doubts as to the infallibility of their elected 
Chief. 

“Touch and There is one text that may be recom- 
Go” for Mr. mended with advantage to the attention 
Chamberlain. of those persons who day by day are 
singing the praises of Mr. Chamberlain. It is that 
which warns him who is putting on his armour not 
to boast as one who is putting it off Mr. Chamber- 
lain is “a dreffle smart man,” but his twelve months 
of office have not increased his reputation for sanity 
and lucidity of judgment. When the secret history 
of the South African trouble comes to be written, 
the chief advantage that will accrue to Mr, 
Chamberlain will be that which is enjoyed by 
persons who appear to be perpetually screened from 
the consequences of their blunders. Miss Kingsley, 
in her entertaining article upon “ Black Ghosts ” in 
the Cornhill, says that the natives of the western 
coast pay great regard to old people, no matter how 
wicked they may be, because they hold that the mere 
fact of their surviving so many dangers proves that 
they have a very powerful “bush soul,” whom they 
conceive as a wild animal who lives in the forest and 
whom it would be dangerous to offend. When we 
think of the blind plunge after plunge that Mr. 
Chamberlain has made in the South African policy, 
and the reckless manner in which he risked every- 
thing on the chance of something turning up trumps, 
it is difficult to avoid the belief that he has a “ bush 
soul” somewhere, who shields him from the eon- 
sequenees of his own blunders. But had it not been 
for Sir Hercules Robinson at the Cape, Barney 
Barnato at Pretoria, and Mr. Edward Garrett at the 
Cape Times, Mr. Chamberlain would have come as 
bad a cropper in South Africa as the Ministry has 
experienced in the Education Bill. 
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The Mr. Chamberlain means well, no doubt, 
Colonial but he isa reckless plunger, and one of 
rr tees days he will plunge further than 
he can be pulled back by the saner guides to whom 
he is roped. There is far more of the schoolboy in 
him than of the statesman, and he has already from 
sheer heedlessness and want of circumspection im- 
perilled his future career. This is all the more to be 
regretted because he means well and wants to move 
in the right direction. Take, for instance, his 























From the Birmingham Dart.] (June 19, 1896. 


THE NEW LIBERAL (UNIONIST) FLAG. 


speeches last month in favour of an Imperial Customs 
Union in order to promote the establishment of 
closer commercial relations between Great and 
Greater Britain. The Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce of the Empire listened to what he had to say, 
and then passed a very non-committal resolution 
declaring that the subject deserved prompt and care- 
ful consideration, and urged upon the Government to 
summoa an Imperial Conference to consider such a 
scheme and formulate some practical plan, if such a 


- suggestion should be made on behalf of any of the 


Colonial Governments. The initiative, therefore, is 
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shi‘ted from Downing 
Street to any Colonial 
Government which may 
choose to take the first 
step. If Mr. Rhodes had 
still been Prime Minister 
of the Cape, there would 
have been no tarrying for 
lack of a suggestion from 
a self-governing colony, 
but at present Mr. 
Chamberlain pauses for 
a reply. 

The only Mr. Chamber- 
Practical Jain’s sugges- 
Scheme. tion has been 
met with scoffing and 
contumely by Mr. As- 
quith and Mr. Courtney. 
Speaking at the Cobden 
Club dinner, Mr. Court- 
ney disposed of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s suggestion 
in the following down 
thump fashion :— 

What did it mean to the 








road is patrolled and 
policed. by this means 
a door would be held 
open to the United States 
to enter into an alliance 
with the mother country, 
and at the same time we 
should avoid the odium 
of levying differential 
duties. 
_ While these 
Question in discussions 
Canada. have been 





geing on in London, a 
very startling, and in 
many quarters totally 
unexpected, revolution 
has been wrought in the 
position of parties in the 
Canadian dominion. Sir 
Charles Tupper, the Con- 
servative Prime Minister, 
who was the chief advo- 
cate of the Imperial 
Zollverein, has been 
hurled from power, and 








_prople of Great Britain? 
That they were to have ad- 
ditional duties on their meat, 
corn, sugar and timber, so 
that those articles might only 
come from the Colonies, Every man, woman, and child in the 
United Kingdom would at once feel a burden in the increased 
cost of life and production. And what for? In order to 
augment a fourth of our trade at the cost of diminishing three- 
fourths. The proposal had already received its answer. No 
sooner was it mooted than it was repudiated by the greatest 
Chambers of Commerce in the kingdom, and it was repudiated 
from the Antipodes, Neither Free Trader nor Protectionist 
would have it. 

And Mr. Asquith spoke in much the same sense. 
It will probably be found when the subject is closely 
examined that there is no other way by which the 
desired end can be obtained, save that of clapping a 
duty, which could be described as a navy due, upon 
all goods coming over sea excepting when they come 
from States which are within the offensive and 
defensive alliance which exists between Great 
Britain and all her Colonies for the maintenance 
of the police of the seas. If other states such as 
the United States, Argentine Republic or Chili, 
chose to enter into that league, then imports from 
these republics would be equally free from the navy 
dues which would be collected on all goods crossing 
the seas from States which did not contribute to the 
maintenance of the force by which the ocean high 


RICHARD COBDEN, 


From the portrait by Lowes Dickinson, in the Jubilee edition of 
Mr. John Morley’s ‘‘ Life of Cobien.” 


Mr. Laurier, the brilliant 
leader of the French 
Canadian Liberals, has 
been installed in his place. The Liberals of 
Canada have always leaned more in the direction 
of Free Trade with the United States than with 
the mother country. There is a great deal to 
be said in favour of this policy, and if Mr. 
Laurier adopts it, it is not very likely that the 
initiative which Mr. Chamberlain has suggested 
should be taken by some Colonial Government will 
be taken by the new Canadian Ministry. © one 
thing, however, we may be quite sure, and that is that 
while it may be possible to arrive at an agreement, 
based upon clapping extra duties on foreign goods, 
no agreement is possible which will provide for the 
repeal or reduction of Colonial duties on British 
goods. The industries fostered into artificial life by 
the Protective tariffs of our Colonies have far too 
strong a hold on Colonial sentiment for us to hope, 
for some time at least, for anything more than 
this. 
ue. The election in Canada has been received 
Laurier’s with considerable satisfaction throughout 
Premiership. the Empire. It is probably the first 
occasion on record in which Orangemen were 
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enthusiastic over the installation of a Roman 
Catholic as Prime Minister. But although no_one 
can deny the genuineness of the Catholicism of Mr. 
Laurier, he was thrown into sharp antagonism with 
the Bishops of his Church. If there is one country 
in the whole world where the voters are supposed to 
be priest-ridden, it is in the province of Quebec. 
But at the last election the whole force of the 
Catholic hierarchy, from the Archbishop down to 
the parish priests, was thrown against Mr. Laurier, 
on the ground that he was opposed to the so-called 
Remedial Bill which had been introduced for the 
purpose of establishing separate Catholic schools in 
Manitoba. The drum ecclesiastic was beaten with 
might and with main, while the doctrine that a 
Catholic citizen must vote as his priest tells him 
was asserted with the most uncompromising 
emphasis ; but the only result was that instead of 
securing a majority for the Conservative, Mr. Laurier 
carried no fewer than fifty out of sixty-five seats. 
The worm has turned at last with a vengeance. 
ii, There is no need for entering into the 
Significance ‘“letails of the Manitoba question. It 
Bal will not be settled in the precise way 
proposed by Sir Charles Tupper, but it 
will be settled by some compromise to which the 
Catholics will be all the more willing to agree because 
it will be negotiated by one of their own Church, 
and because they will have a salutary recollection 
of the mischief of “trying it on” too far. Apart 
from this question, Mr. Laurier’s accession to power 
is heartily to be welcomed upon two grounds. First, 
because the Liberals, who have been out of office for 
twenty years, ought to have their innings if the good 
constitutional principle is to be kept up of having 
two trained teams always ready to take the field. 
Nothing is worse for a party than to be constantly in 
opposition, unless it is being constantly in office. 
The second great gain is that the French Canadians 
are now able to feel that they have a man of their 
own race as Prime Minister of the Dominion. 
Nothing promotes loyalty so much as the simple 
expedient of making the people feel that loyalty to 
the State is loyalty to themselves. It is only the 
people who are permanently kept on the outside 
track who endeavour to “bust up the show.” Of 
Mr. Laurier’s loyalty there is not the shadow of a 
doubt, any more than there is of his honesty and 
truthfulness. He once declared, “I am loyal to 
the flag of England because under the banner 
of England my fellow-countrymen have found 
ten times more freedom than they would have 


found had they remained subject to France ;” 
but he had no hesitation in saying that mucx 
as he loved England, he loved Canada still more, 
and if their interests ever clashed, he would be for 
Canada against England. To that some exception 
has been taken in this country, but surely it is 
the very condition upon which we hold our Colonies. 
We never expect any Colonist to advocate the 
interests of the mother country against those of his 
own Colony. What Scotchman, for instance, wouid 
dream of siding with England against Scotland if 
the interests of the two countries came into collision ? 
This is, however, a very different thing from believing 
that whenever there is a difference of opinion 
between the partners there should be a dissolution 
of partnership. The permanent interest of all 
the partners in the continuance of the firm is 
greater than any separate interest which one could 
secure by withdrawal. It is this conviction which 
has kept the Empire together until now, and 
the moment it disappears the Empire will go to 
pieces. 

Last month the Legislatures of New 
nce Zealand, South Australia, Queensland, 

and Newfoundland were opened. On 
the whole, the Governors had favourable reports to 
make. New Zealand is to be congratulated upon 
the general prosperity of the Colony, Queensland 
upon the improvement of the revenue and the 
revival of business, while Newfoundland has to 
rejoice that after its financial distress, the credit of 
the Colony has been restored and the revenue for 
the year will show a surplus of 200,000 dollars. In 
South Australia the Governor made special 
references to the successful working of 
the Act conferring the suffrage upon women, 
and announced measures embodying the popu- 
lar referendum and elective Ministries. South 
Australia, it would seem, is about to vie with New 
Zealand as the Colony of experimental legislation. 
We all know about the referendum, but the demand 
for elective Ministries is a somewhat startling 
novelty. From the point of view of Australian 
development the news from Western Australia is 
probably more important than the opening of any 
legislature. At Coolgardie a spring of good fresh 
water has been struck in the centre of the town- 
ship at a depth of 170 feet, yielding 4,000 
gallons daily. Now that they have struck water, 
the one great obstacle in the way of develop- 
ment of the Western Australian gold fields will 
disappear. 
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THE SITUAT:ON IN SOUTH AFRICA: 


the | While the reports from our self-governing 
Distressful Colonies are uniformly encouraging, we 
Continent. have less satisfactory news from the two 
extremities of Africa, where our countrymen are 
struggling with varying success against the aboriginal 
forces of barbarism. The news from Rhodesia last 
month has. been, almost uniformly bad. All the 
natives appear to. be in insurrection, even the timid 
Mashonas have risen, and. the English appear to hold 
as much territory as they can cover with their guns, 
The ravages of the rinderpest, which is probably the 
chief cause of the rising, have fatally crippled our 
transport, and unless something can be done in the 
course of the next two months, our garrison, 
which includes many women and children, will 
be put. to severe straits for lack of food. 
Bad as is the news of the native. uprising, 
it is less painful than the intelligence which reaches 


A MAP SHOWING THE DISPOSITION AND STRENGTU OF TROOPS. 


this country from time to time as to the savagery 
with which beleaguered whites are avenging them- 
selves on their foes. The English-speaking man, as 
a rule, is not ruthless in dealing with the coloured 
races, because he is always so confident he can hold 
his own. But when once he feels, as it were, the 
ground moving under him, as in India during the 
Mutiny, or in Jamaica unter Governor Eyre, or as it 
seems in Matabeleland to-day, the aboriginal devil 
asserts itself with a vengeance, and then there is 
little to choose between him and any other Euro- 
pean. For a long time the settlers clung to the 
belief that they would be able to deal with the 
natives without appealing for Imperial aid, but 
the rising which threatens Salisbury, and necessi- 
tated the despatch of a contingent from Bulawayo 
to relieve the beleaguered town, has convinced even 
the optimists that the time has come for the 
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redcoats to put in an appearance, and they are 
accordingly being moved up. Mr. Rhodes’s resig- 
nation has been accepted at last. The situation 
looks ugly, and it would seem*extremely probable 
that Matabeleland will’ have to be reconquered from 
India. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the 
emergence of India as the dominating 
military factor of the southern half of 
the Eastern hemisphere. For some time past Sir 
H. H. Johnstone has recruited his bodyguard in 
Nyassaland from the Sikhs of Northern India. The 
construction of the East African railway has been 
placed in the hands of Indian contractors, who will 
execute it by Indian labour, protected by Indian 
troops. Suakim is now garrisoned by 4,000 Sepoys, 
and nothing is more probable than that the relief 
of Bulawayo will ultimately be effected by an 
Indian army landed at Beira. Mr. Rhodes dreaded 
this in the days when he regarded the Cape as his 
natural base. It is possible that he may take a 
different view of matters now. The fact that the 
whole of East Africa will be more or less under the 
military and industrial dominion of India lends great 
importance to the discussion which is raging as to 
whether or not the Indian exchequer should be 
saddled with the cost of the Suakim garrison. A 
paper has been published giving the opinions of the 
Anglo-Indian authorities on this subject, but there 
is very little doubt as to how the question ought to 
be decided. Africa ought to pay its own way. If 
it can call upon India for trained troops in case 
of need, it ought. to pay for them. India is not a 
country that can afford to pay the cost of expeditions 
to other continents. Pea 
The Egyptian While affairs have been going very badly 
Victoryat in . Matabeleland, we have to rejoice 
Ferket. over a brilliant victory gained by the 
British-led Egyptian army on the road to Dongola. 
It is a very hideous necessity to have to take the field 
against the Dervishes, just as it was a hideous 
necessity to hang the four murderers who went to 
the gallows last month at Newgate ; but when such 
executioner’s work has to be put through, it is well 
that it should be done smartly, and that there should 
be no such needless aggravation of its horrors as 
is said to have taken place at the execution of Milsom. 
From a military point of view, nothing could be 
better than the way that Sir Herbert Kitchener did 
his work at Ferket. The Khalifa had sent forward 


India in 
Africa. 


some 3,000 to 5,000 of his best fighting men to bar. 


the advance of the Egyptian troops. It was this he 


decided to attack. Three brigades of infantry marched 
at night down the river until they were within four 
miles of the enemy’s position. Breaking camp at 
early dawn, they came up to the enemy at five o’clock. 
At the same time the force of cavalry and horse 
artillery fell upon their rear. After two and a half 
hours’ fighting the Dervishes fled. As usual the 
chief loss of life took place in the pursuit. The 
Egyptians only lost twenty-one killed and eighty 
wounded, while nearly 900 of the Dervishes were killed 
and over 1,000 were taken prisoners. Most of the 
Emirs were killed, and nine boats were captured, 
and many camels. The railway has been pushed on 
and the road is now open to Dongola. 
Wanted: Cash L° that point Sir Herbert Kitchener 
fora Sortie has an entirely free hand. Lord Salis- 
to Khartoum. tury last month abandoned the reserve 
which has hitherto been maintained so strictly, and 
proclaimed his decision that Khartoum must be 
reconquered before Egypt eould be evacuated, and 
that one of the chief advantages of going to Dongola 
is that it is on the road to Khartoum. At present, 
not having funds at their disposal, Ministers do not 
see their way to go beyond Dongola, but if they are 
established there they can constantly threaten 
Khartoum. Lord Salisbury’s words are very precise. 
He repeated his conviction that “we shall not have 
restored Egypt to the position in which we received 
her, and we shall not have placed Egypt in that 
position of safety in which she deserves to stand, 
until the Egyptian flag floats over Khartoum.” In 


justice to humanity, it is sincerely to be hoped that 


some of the millionaires who, in Lord Salisbury’s 
somewhat cynical phrase, “spent their money in 
supporting raids and invasions,” will undertake - to 
find the sum necessary to enable Sir Herbert 
Kitchener to give a coup de gréce to the tottering 
fabric of iniquity which the Khalifa has maintained 
in the Soudan. He is quite as bad as the Turk in 
Armenia, and it would be an enterprise worthy, let us 
say, of Mr. Astor’s ambition, to finance a sortie 
across the desert to regain the capital of Soudan. 
Wuideiea Lord Salisbury would hardly have spoken 
and Allies, ®S he did had he not felt that his rear 
a was secure against any hostile action on 
the part of any of the other Powers. A 
story was put into circulation last month to the 
effect that France had secured the support of Russia 
for a demand that England should retire from Egypt, 
and that the Nile Valley should be neutralised under 
the general supervision of the Powers. No such demand 
can be made unless all the Powers agree, and: there 
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seems to be good reason for thinking that the Triple 
Alliance will have no part or lot in this scheme to 
eject us from Cairo. The German Emperor twice 
over last month sent telegrams in which he declared, 
in reference to England and Germany, that blood 
was thicker than water. He forgets, however, that 
there are very few Germans who, like himself, are of 
the same blood as the English. Still, this repeated 
declaration as to the identity of the German and the 
English races seems to indicate that the Kaiser 
wants to be on good terms with Great Britain. It 
is even stated that he will come to Cowes after all to 
witness what he expects will be the victory of his 
yacht Meteor over all her rivals. 
a Beyond the fact that the Russian 
Hung Chang Emperor had an attack of the jaundice 
inEurope gt the conclusion of his Coronation 
festivities, and that his wife is not in a condition to 
accompany him on his visit to Berlin, no definite 
news has reached us from Russia. It is stated that 
Marshal Yamagata has returned to Japan, convinced 
that from the Japanese point of view nothing can 
be got out of Russia. Li Hung Chang, on the other 
hand, is said to have fixed everything up with Prince 
Lobanoff. Russia is to have a free passage for her 
railways, with exclusive trade facilities in China, who 
in return will, it is understood, be able to count 
upon the assistance of her northern neighbour in 
case of any further trouble with Japan, or, possibly, 
with England; but that, of course, is not stated at 
present. Li Hung Chang, who has been made a great 
deal of in Russia, and has been much lionised by the 
astute Germans on the look-out for orders for 
German shipyards, is making the tour of Europe, 
taking Paris and London en route. What will 
happen after he returns, no one seems to know. Wild 
schemes are being discussed, but the probability is 
that the Chinese Empire will continue to creak along 
like an old wheelbarrow in the old ruts. Note, by 
the way, that Lord Salisbury publicly censured as 
pusillanimous those fears which are so constantly 
finding expression in the press as to the inability of 
Great Britain to continue to hold her position in the 
Eastern markets. 
The Annexa- France, after having conquered Mada- 
Bio Ae gascar, in order to establish a pro- 
* tectorate, has found herself obliged to 
annex the country outright. The Bill which 
constituted Madagascar a French colony was 
introduced and defended in the Chamber of Deputies 
by M. Hanotaux, who, only a few months since, 
set forth in one of the French reviews at great 
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length the imperious reasons which led him to 
deprecate. such a step. Great Britain and the 
United States, however, had refused to recognise the 
anomalous position established by the French con- 
quest. Until the annexation of the island had been 
declared, they maintained that their treaties. still 
held good. To put an end to this ambiguous 
situation Madagascar is to be annexed to France. 
There is reason to believe that France has all her 
troubles still to come in Madagascar. It cost her 
a great deal of trouble to get to the capital, but 
the moment she was within striking distance a!] 
opposition collapsed. She will probably find, as we 
are finding in Matabeleland, that barbarous nations 
have a disagreeable~habit of rallying after a time, if 
their conquest has been too easy. 





M. MELINE. 


The French Premier. 


The internal condition of France, whether 
regarded from the view of population or of 
revenue or of trade, is hardly such as to 
justify launching out into fresh colonial adventures. 
The census returns, which have just been published, 
show that a limit has at last been reached in the 
growth of the great towns. Marseilles and Toulon 
are almost the only ports which show any considerable 
increase. The increase of the population of Paris is 
only 64,000. M. Cochery has produced a iscal 
scheme by which he proposes to tax foreign stocks 
and Rentes. The attention of the country is more 
and more concentrated on the great Exhibition which 
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is to be held in 1900 at Paris. Meanwhile a 
passing interest has been occasioned by the efforts 
of the Empress Eugénie, Princess Clementine, 
and three other- great ladies, who have been 
trying to effect a fusion between the Royal- 
ists and Bonapartists. Prince Victor, however, 
ohjects to be sacrificed to the cause of Conservative 


Reunion. 
nn Count Goluchowski, Minister of Foreign 
The Powers y ; 
andthe Affairs for Austro-Hungary, made his 
Sultan. 


annual statement at Budapest last month. 
So far as can be gathered from his very guarded 
remarks, it seems that Austria is in hearty accord 
with the British policy in Egypt. For Armenia 
nothing can be done, but the Turk must beware lest 
he go too far in Crete. The situation in that island 
seems to show no improvement. The Powers have 
agreed to press upon the Turk, by a joint Note, the 
appointment of a Christian governor, the declaration 
of an amnesty, the re-establishment of the Conven- 
tion of Halepa, and the summoning of the Cretan 
Assembly with its old powers. The Sultan, finding 
the Powers in earnest, has promised to concede all 
their demands, as the fighting between Christians 
and Turks continues briskly up and down the 
island, with the usual resulting atrocities. The 
Sultan is playing with fire in Crete. One single 
picturesque massacre of Gresk villagers, after the 
Bulgarian or Armenian fashion, would necessitate 
the immediate landing of European troops, and 
the final severance of Crete from the Ottoman 
Ewpire. 

The “8% Was universally anticipated, the 
Selection of Republican Convention at St. Louis 
McKinley. selected Mr. McKinley as their per- 

sidential candidate. At the moment of writing no 
one knows who will be selected by the Democrats who 
are to meet at Chicago. One thing seems to be 
certain: they will not select President Cleveland ; and 
the only other certainty is that the man who will 
receive the nomination will be a very dark horse 
indeed, for owing to the dearth of eminent men in 
the Democratic camp, there is no one in the running 
who has a record worth speaking of. The chief 
interest of both the Conventions has been, not per- 
sonal, but financial, viz., what line would be taken 
by the great American parties on the subject of 
bimetallism? Tor some time Mr. McKinley, acting 
thereby in accordance with the prudent strategy of his 
wirepuller-in-chief, Mr.: Hanna, sat on the fence 
until i; was quite clear that the solid men of the 
Republican party would not tolerate any fooling on 


the subject of the currency. Then Mr. McKinley 
came out emphatically in favour of sound money, the 
Convention drew up a platform condemning free 
silver and demanding the preservation of the gold 
standard until an International agreement could 
be obtained in favour of the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver, which agreement they pledged 
themselves to promote. As M. Meline, the French 
Prime Minister, and the British House of Commons 
both express themselves in favour of an International 
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MR. GARRETT A. HOBART. 


Republican Vice-Presidential Candidate. 


agreement on the subject of silver, the Republican 
platform does not carry the party very far in the 
direction of the silver men. All the hopes of the 
latter are concentrated on the carrying of the Demo- 
cratic Convention at Chicago. Some of the party 
Conventions in the saner States have condemned 
free silver, but at the moment of writing it seems 
probable that the Chicago Convention will be carried 
for silver with a rush, although whether the silver 
men will have a two-thirds majority, without which, 
according to the tradition of the Democrats, it is 


‘impossible to act, is said to be still doubtful. 
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The Foteian The currency question has thrown all 
Policy ofthe other questions completely into the 
States. shade. The Republican platform makes 
reference, of course, to the Monroe doctrine, re- 
affirming “the right of the United States to give 
that doctrine effect by responding to the appeals of 
any State for friendly intervention in case of 
European encroachment,” but it expressly precludes 
any interference, evén of the friendliest nature, with 
“the existing possessions of any European Power 
in this hemisphere.” European Powers have not, 
therefore, received formal notice to quit — for 
which small mercy many thanks. The nearest 
approach to an aggressive policy is foreshadowed 
in the declaration that the United States 
should actively use its influence and good offices “ to 
secure peace and give independence to Cuba.” Con- 
sidering that the Spaniards are preparing to send 
another army of 100,000 men to subdue the island, 
it will require something more than “ good offices” 
to secure the independence of Cuba. The condition 
of the unfortunate Pearl of the Antilles is deplor- 
able indeed. Probably even Senator Lodge himself 
must occasionally regret that Cuba is not part and 
parcel of the British Empire. It ought to have 
been a British colony. We conquered it once and 
held it, sacrificing 5,000 men in the conquest, but 
whén peace came we abandoned it, as we afterwards 
abandoned Java, with results that have been 
deplorable alike to Spain, to Cuba, and the United 

States. 

Wiatenaad By one of those curious coincidences 
Wife’s which occasionally occur in the affairs of 
Sister." 'man, the day on which the Education 

Bill was abandoned in the House of Commons saw 
the second reading of the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill in the House of Lords. The 22nd must have 
been a bad day for the Bishops. It is to be hoped 
that the Bill, which has been before Parliament for 
the lifetime of this generation, may at last get 
passed into law, but of this at present there seems 
considerable doubt. 

| The Pope he question of the Reunion of Christ- 

_ , and endom continues to be discussed in more 
Reunion. or Jess languid fashion. The first result 

of Mr. Gladstone’s effusive welcome of the Pope’s 

intention to inquire into the validity of Anglican 
orders has been to emphasise the disunion that pre- 
vails, not merely between Anglicans and Noncon- 
formists, but between what may be called the 
Catholic and Protestant wings of the Anglican 
Church. There has been one more Conference 


between Churchmen and Nonconformists at Sion 
College, at which Mr. Bryce was the chief speaker, 
who took, as his manner is, a genial and hopeful 
view of the situation. The denominations are 
learning to be civil to each other. On the 
other hand, the dear old Pope has been moved to 
issue an encyclical on the unity of the Church. It 
is a fine uncompromising document. The only unity 
which the Pope can recognise is the unity of 
obedience to himself. ‘Obey me, and you are all 
right ; disobey me, and you can in no wise he 
counted among the children of God;” that is 
its sum and substance. It~ will be interesting 
to see what Lord Halifax can make of this 
document, which roundly declares that bishops them: 
selves, even if they are in Apostolical succession, 
become a “ mere lawless and disorderly crowd unless 
they obey Peter,” that is to say, the Pope. It is 
evident, with such a doctrine at headquarters, the 
fullest possible recognition of the validity of Angli- 
can orders would not bring us a step nearer to union 
with Rome. Nor is any other union possible except- 
ing that which exists between the lion and the lamb 
when the lamb lies down inside. 

The disasters which occurred in May at 
| The Loss i 

ofthe St. Louis and at Moscow have been more 

“Drummond than equalled by tue fatalities of June. 

Castle. ‘ 

By far the greatest catastrophe that has 
been recorded for years is reported from Japan, 
where an earthquake followed by a tidal wave is 
said to have caused the death of 27,000 Japanese. 
Japan, however, is tar away even in the days of the 
electric telegraph, and the fate of these luckless ones 
has not attracted one-hundredth part of the atten- 
tion that was excited by the loss of the Drummond 
Castle, one of Sir Donald Currie’s African steamers, 
which a little before midnight on the 16th inst. 
struck on a rock between the Island of Ushant and 
the mainland. Believing that he was outside the 
island instead of inside, the captain went at full 
steam upon the chain of rocks which renders 
it almost impossible to pass between Ushant 
and the mainland. There were 253 persons on 
board the ship ; of these all but three were drowned. 
A few lingered for an hour or more in the water and 
then perished. With the majority it seems to have 
been all over in a very few minutes. The sudden- 
ness of the catastrophe and the exceedingly small 
number of the survivors combined to create a much 
deeper impression than is usually occasioned by a 
shipwreck, even when two or three hundred persons 


perish, 
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DIARY FOR JUNE. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


June 1. Publication of Mr. Glalstone’s Letier on 
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Anglican Orders. 
Rivt at El Azhar University, Alexandria 
Burial of the victims of the Kbodinsky Plain 
Disaster, 


MR. W. H. CUMMINGS, 
New Principal of the Guildhall School of Music. 
(Photograph by Elliott-and Fry, Baker Street.) 


The last of thirty-five Battalions of Turkish 
‘Troops sent to Crete. 

Deputation from the Mining Association cf 
Great Britain waited on the Home Se-retary 
to recommend certain Amendments to the 
Coal Mines Regulation Bill. 

A Meeting under the United Organisation of 
the Free Churches in Memorial Hall carrie! 
Resolutions condemning the 27th Clause of 
the Education Bill. A Public Meeting in 
the City Temple condemned the Education 
Bill. ‘ 

Washington House of Representatives passe | 
the River and Harbour Bill over the Presi- 
dent’s Veto by fifty-six to five votes. 

Sir Frederick Carrington arrived at Bulawayo 

Deputations from the Miners’ Nationa! Fe lera- 
tion and the Miners of Northumberland, 
Durham and Scotland waited upon the Home 
Secretary in reference to the Truck and Mines 
Bills. 

The Prince of Wales’s horse ‘ Persimmon” 
won the Derby. 

The Anglican Church Conference for Northern 
and Central Europe opened at Vienna. 


‘The Chinese Authorities granted permission for 


French Engineers to construct a Railway join- 
ing Luag Chan with the French Railway in 
Tonkiug. 


. Mr. W. H. Cummings elected Princip:l of the 


Guildhall School of Music a3 successor of the 
late Sir Joseph Barnby. 

The Volksraad of the Orang? Free Stat» passe 1 
a Resolution in favour of the Government 
taking over the Railways iu the State. 

Matabele lost heavily near Bulawayo. 

Serious fighting in Crete. 

Dervishes defeated at Ferket by an Egyptian 
Force. 

A Bomb thrown into a Religious Pro ession at 
Barcelona killed several people. 

The Shab, in an Address from the Throne, 
announce! that bread and meat woul.t hence- 
forth be free from taxation. 

Che Hungarian Parliament assemble.) for the 
first time in its new home. 

The Mixed Tribunal at Cairo delivered ju!lgment 
against the Egyptian Government an! the 
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Caisse cf the Public Debt for the advan e 
made from the Reserve Fund for the Nile 
Exp? lition. 

The Marquis de Morés murdered near El Quatia. 

Ihe Congress of Chambers of Commerve of the 
Empire opened at Grocers’ Hall 

Kurds reported to have killed 200 persons near 
Smyrna. 

Members of the Institution of Naval Ar-hite ts 
arrived in Hamburg. 

A Statue of the lete Lord Granville by Mr 
Hamo Thoruycroft, unveiled in the Central 
Lobby of the Houses of Purliament. 

Dr. Jameson and his Staff again surrenlered at 
Bow sireet for investigation of charges against 
them. 

Reform Prisoners release! by the Transvaal 
Executive upon payment of £2,000 fine each. 

The New Zealand and South Australian Porla- 
meuts opened. 

Professor Goldwin Smith decline 1 the Honorary 
Degree of LL.D. from Toronto University. 

A Deputation from the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce called upon Lord Salisbury and 
Lord George Hamilton to ask the ail of the 
Government in making Trade Routes to 
China. 

The Orange Free State resolved to invite Cape 
Colony, Natal and the Transvaal tv a Castoms 
Union Conference. 

General Baratieri acquitted by the Court Marti | 
at Asmara. 

Ten thousand workers went out on Strike in 
St. Petersburg. 

A Monster Deputation waited upon President 
Kruger, thanking him for his kindness to the 
teform Prisovers. 

Unionist Meeting at Foreign Office on the state 
of Public Business. 

Li Hung Chang received by the German 
Emperor. 

The International Congress of Publishers opened 
in Paris. 

Mr. Harrison, a British Offi.ial, arrested by 
Venezuelans. . 

Dr. Jameson and five Officers committe! for 
Trial, 

Several leading Portuguese 
Newspapers suppressed for 
publishing statements regard- 
ing the Anarchist Outrage at 
Barcelona. 

Opening of the International 
Press Congress at Budapesth. 
Celebration of Lord Kelviu’s 
Jubilee as Professor of Natural 
History in Glasgow Uni- 

versity. 

The New Army Bill read a third 
time in the Reichstag. 

The Queensland Parliament 
opened. 

The Vali of Crete issuel a 
proclamation convoking the 
Assembly. 

The Castle Line Steamer Drum- 
mond Castle went down near 
Ushant, with all on board save 
three. 

Li Hung Chang denied the exist- 
ence of a Secret Treaty between 
Russia and China. 

Proclamation issued by the Sul- 
tan expressing his desire for 
Peace and Order in Crete. 

Earthquake and Tidal Wave 
destroyed 27,000 lives ia 
Japan. 

Lord Salisbury, in response to a 
Deputation, said the Govern- 
meut most earnestly desire 
to use Arbitration in tie 
settlement of International 
Disputes. 

Monumeut to Emperor William 
I. unveiled in the Thuringian 
Forest. 

William McKinley nominated 
as Republican Candidate for 
the Presidency, and Mr. 
Hobart for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, of the Unite] States. 
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General Carringtoa commanded all rebel 
prisoners to be treated with clemency. 


. The South Aftiean Republic urged the British 


Government to bring to trial Cecil Rhodes, Mr. 
Beit and Dr. Harris. 

The Porte issue! a Report of the Massacres at 
Van, attributing them to the Armenians, 

Matabele Rising increasing. 

Revolt of the Druses reported. 

A Statue of the Queen unveiled in the Qual 
rangle of the Royal Exchange. 

Ma lagascar de‘lared a Freach Colony. 

Cabinet Council met to consiter Fdacation Pill. 

Martial Law proclaimed in Salisbury. 

Cretans refused to submit to the l’roc!amation 
of the Porte. 


. Cabinet Councii held at the Foreign Offi e. 


First Public Meeting of the Christian Conferen-e 
of Churchmen and Nonconformists at Sion 
College. 

Testimonial presented to Lord Dufferin at Paris. 

Elections in Canada showed a Liberal Majority 
of 40. 

Many Armenians killed at Var. 

True Bi:l found against Dr. Jamezon. 

Lord Brassey opened the Victorian l’arliameut. 

Hard fighting occurred near Salisbury. 

Honorary Degrees conferrel by Oxfor! upon 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Morley and Mr. Bayar.. 

Mass Meeting held at St. James’s Hall in 
favour of, the Release of the Irish Tolitical 
Prisoners. 

Annual Demonstration in support of Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes for Waifs held in Albert 
Hall. 

Li Hung Chang visited Prince Bismarck. 

Mr. Harrison released by the Venezuelan Go- 
vernment, 

Resignation of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit ac eptcd 
by the Chartered Company. 

The Prince of Wales installed as Chancellor of 
the University of Wales, when he conferre:t 
Honorary Degrees upon the Frincess of Wales, 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Herschell, and Lord 
Speacer. 


y 


Yh 


LORD KELVIN, 


Fifty Years Professor at Glasgow University. 
_ (Photograph by Elliott and Fry, Baker Street.) 
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27. The Prince of Samos, a Christian Albanian, 
appointed Governor-General of Crete. 
28. One bundred Miners killed in a Venasylvania 
Mine. 
29. Pope Leo XILI.’s Encyclical on Christian Unity 
publisheJ. 
United states Ambassador laid the Memorial 
Stone of a Church at Gainsborough. 
Statue of Li Hung Chang unveiled at the Villa 
Hiigel of Herr Krupp. 


BY-ELECTIONS. 


June 2.—Somerset (Frome Division) :— 
Mr. J. E. Barlow (L) 
, Lord A. Thynne (C) 





299 
Maj., 383. 


Liberal majority 
1895:—C., 5,043; L., 4,660. 

June 2.—Wick Barghs :— 
Mr. T. C. H. Hedderwick (LL). 1,054 


Mr. W. C. Smith (U) ........ 842 

. _—— 
Liberal majority 212 

1395:—L.U., 913; 1, 883. Maj., 24. 


PARLIAMEN TARY. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Sune 8. Third Reading of the Stannaries Bill and 
the Dispensary Committees (Ireland) Bill. 

il. Second Reading of the Housing of the Working 

Classes (Ire!and) Bill. 

Report of Amendments to the Reserve Forces 
Bili agree i to. 

. Lort Salisbury made a Statement on the Poli-y 

of the Soudan Expedition. 

Third Reading of the Wil Birds’ Prote:tion 
Acts Amendment (No. 2) Bill, the Election 
Petitions Bill, the Larceny Bill, and the 
Reserve Forces Bill. 

15. Post Office Consolidstion Bill passed through 
Committee. 

The Government questioned as to the Promised 
Inquiry into Recent Events in South Africa. 

16. Third Reading of Locomotives on Highways 
Bill. 

Second Reading of Bill for the Prevention of 
‘loods. 

19. The Bishopric of Bristol Act Amendment Bill 
passed through Committee. 

22. Second Reading of the Marriage with a 
Decease 1 Wife’s Sister Bill carried by 142 to 
113 votes. 

23. Third Reiding and Passage of the Divorce 

Amendment Bill. 

Second Reading of Bill transferring the Right 
of Presentation to the Professorships of 
Botany and Natural History in the University 
of Edinburgh, ani the Boyne Navigation 
‘Transfer Bill. 

Third Reading of the Bishopric of Bristol Bill. 

Debate on the Agri.ultural Land Rating Bill. 

Amendment relucing the time of Operation of 
Bill negatived by 258 to 140. 

Several other Amendments moved but defeated. 

. Second Rea lig of the Cabs (Lendon) Bill, and 

the Fisheries Acts (Norfolk aud Suffolk) 
Ameudmeut Bill. 

Third Reading of the Housing of the Working 
Classes (Lreland) Bill. 

26. The Floods Prevention and the Edinburgh 
University Bills passed through Committee. 

‘29. Second Reading of the Working Men’s Dwell- 
ings Bill and the Diseases of Animals Bill. | 

Marriage with a De eased Wife's sister Bill 
passed through Committce. 

30. ‘The Cabs (London) Bill and the Fisheries Acts 
(Norfolk and Suffolk) Amendment Bill passed 
through Committee. 

Public Health (Sewers and Draias) Bill with- 
drawn. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
June 1. Motion to amend Clause 1 of the Light 
Railways Bill negative. 
Motion to omit Clause 4 rejected by 107 to 23. 
Motion to omit Clause 5 negatived by 136 to 32. 
The Parliamentary Franchise Bill withdrawn. 
2. Motion to adjourn over Derby Day negativel by 
199 to 58. 
Diseases of Animals 
Amendment. 
Resolution Relating to a Guarantee for the West 
Highland Railway agreed to by 168 to 43. 
3. Motion to Amend the Benefices Bill as to Right 
of Presentation rejected by 116 to 4). 
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Bill reported without 
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23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 


. Consideration 


7. Discussion of Sir C. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Discussion of Benefi-es Bill by Mr. Foster, Mr. 
Lecky and others. Amendment to omit 
Clause 1 negatived by 202 to 22. 

The Liverpool Court of Passage Bill and the 
Merchandise Marks Act (1557) Amendment 
Bill withdrawn. 

of the Light Railways Bill 

resumed at Clause 5. 


. Government interrogated as to its Soudan Policy 


by Sir William Harcourt and others. 

Votes passei for the Land Registry, County 
Courts, Police Courts (London aud Sheerness), 
and Police (England and Wales). 


. Mr. Gerald Balfour moved the Second Readiug 


of the Land Law (Ireland) Bill. 
Discussion by Mr. Morley, Mr. Healy, Mr. 
Redmond, ani others. Motion agreed to. 
Motion to refer the Bill to Committee on Trade 
negatived. 


. Civil Service Estimates in Committee of Supply. 


Discussion on the Vote for the Royal Lrish 
Constabulary by Mr. McNeill, Mr. Redmond, 
Mr. Healy, and others. : 

Motion for Ke luction of Vote negatived by 156 
to 70, and Vote agree.l to, 


. Third Reading of Liverpool Court of Passage 


Bill 

Discussion of Amendments to Benefies Bill. 

Motion to postpone Clause 1 of the E jucation 
Bill negatived by 262 to 121. 

Amendment providing that the District Coun:il 
and not the County Council should be the 
Education Authority, after much discussion 
negatived by 29; to 125; that every Manicipal 
Borough shouli appoint an E lucation Com- 
mittee fur the purposes of this Act movel by 
Sir A. Rollit. Motion to amead Amendment 
carried by 287 to 117. Sir A. Rollit’s Amend- 
ment as amended carrie! by 332 to 83. 


2. Debate on the Land Law (Ireland) Bill. 
5. Debate on Education Bill resumed. 


Amenil- 
ment placiug Urban Districts of 20,000 on the 
same footing as Municipal Boroughs nega- 
tived by 265 to 143. 


. Discussion of Sir John Lubbock’s Amendment 


to Clause 1 of the Kducation Bill sesumed by 
Sir John Gorst, continued by Sir Wm. Har- 
court, Mr. Balfour and others. Closure car- 
tied by 219 to 134. Amendment vegatived 
by 212 to 138. 

Amendment proviling that every County 
Council should decide whether it would or 
would not appoint a Committee for E:uca- 
tional Purposes uegatived by 250 to 139. 

Dilke’s Amendment to 
Clause 1 of the EKiucation Bill resumed. 
Amendment withdrawn. Amendment pro- 
viding that County and Borough Councils 
should be the Education Authorities, nega- 
tived by 293 to 118. 

Third Reading of the Cabs (London) Bill. 

Working Men’s Dwellings Biil withdrawn. 


. Went into Committee of Supply and procee ied 


to discuss the Army Estimates. Motion to 
reduce the Salary of the Secretary of State 
negative i by 209 to 93. Vote agree to. 

For Army Me.ical Establishments passed. 

Votes for pay aud allowance of the Militia. for 
the Yeomanry Cavalry, for the Volunteer 
service, for transport and remounts and for 
provisions and other supplies, agreeJ to. 


. Went into Committee on the E iucation Bill. 


Elucati m Bill withdrawn by the Government. 
Third Reading of the Diseases of Animals Bill. 
Second Reading of Labourers (Ireland) Bill. 
Debate on the Agricultural Land Rating Bill. 
Amendment re.iucing the time negative! by 
258 to 140; as to distribution of Rates nega- 
tived by 252 to 117; to prevent the rise of 
Rates negativel by 216 to 102. Other 
Amendments discuss+d and negatived. 

Debate on the Agricultural Land Rating Bill. 
Clause 1 agree 1 tu by 243 tv 109. 

Debate on the Agricultural Land Rating Bill. 

Navy Estimates discusse1 in Committee of 
Supply. 

Motion to reduce the rate fur Contract work on 
ship-building, etc., discussed and withirawn. 
Vote agree.! to. 

Votes for Materials for ship-building, repairs, et>., 
and for personnel, ship-builiing, etz., aud for 
the Admirulty Office, agree to. o 

Debate on the rate fr Educational Service by 
Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth, Mr. Goschei, 
Admiral Fieli, and others. Vote agreed to. 


29. Discussion on the Agricultural Land Rating 
Bill resumed by Mr. Dillon, continued by Sir 
W. Harcourt, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. Lloyd- 
George and others. Clauses 4 and 5 agreed tu 
Second Reading of the West Highland Railway 
Guarantee Bill. 
Debate on the Second Reading of the Concilia- 
tion (Trade Disputes) Bill by Mr. Ritchie, 
Mr. Mundella and others Carried by 155 


to 5. 
Second Reading of Locomotives on Highways 
Bill. 
Third Reading of the Public Office (Site) Bill. 
House adjourned at 11.35, June 30. 


SPEECHES. 


June 1. The Emperor Francis Joseph, at Buda- 
pesth, on the Triple Alliance. 

2. Lord Dufferiu, at Paris: Farewell Speech. 

3. Mr. John Morley, at Leeds, on the Government 
Policy in the Soudan. 

Mr. John Dillon, at Dublin, on the Release of 
the Lrish Political Prisoners. 

5. Vice-Admiral Colomb, United Service Lustitu- 
tion, on the ‘* Army and Navy in Defen-e of 
the Empire.” 

5. Mr. Cecil Kh des, at Bulawayo, on ‘‘ The Future 
of Rhodesia.” 

8. The King, at Budapesth, on Hungary. 


9. Mr. Chamberlain, at the Congress of Chambers 


of Commerce, ona British Zollverein. 
10. Mr Asquith, at Reading, ou the Policy of the 
‘ Goverumenot. 
12. Mr. James Bryce, at Holborn Restaurant, on 
Problems of South Africa. 
13. Mr. James Bryce, at Oxford, on the Present 
Goverument, 
15. Dr. Co1an Doyle, at Holborn Restaurant, on 
Literary Women. 
17, Mr. John Morley, at Manchester, on the Mis- 
takes of the Government. 
19. Mr. Chamberlain, at Westminster Palace Hotel, 
on the Policy of the Unionist Government 
22. Mr. James Bryce, Rev. H. P. Hughes, Rev. 
N. Hall and others, at Sion College, on 
Union among Christians. 
25. Lord Rosebery, opening the new Free Library 
in Uxbriige Road, ou Public Libraries. 
<6. Mr. Asquith, at Criterion Restaurant, on the 
: Reasons for Withdrawal of the Edu-atiou Bill. 
27. Mr. Courtney, at Greenwich, on the Zollvereiu. 
Mr. John Morley, at Forfar, on the Houses of 
Parliament. 


OBITUARY. 


June 3. Sir Geo. Johnson, M.D.. F.R.S., 77. 
Dr. Gerhard Rohlfe, African traveller, 64. 
4. Signor Ernesto Rossi, actor, 69. 
5. Edmund R. Whartoa, M.A., Oxford, 52. 
7. Colonel C. Campbell, 58. 
8. M. Jules Simon, philosopher anid politician, 81. 
9. Fleet-surgeon W. G. J. Ayre, 69. 
Major-General J. S. Trevor, 66. 
10. Donald A. MacDonald, 79. 
Sir Thomas G. Logan, 
Professor John H. Midd eton, 49. 
ll. Sir G. W. Dasent, 79. 
W.H. Long. 
12. Louis Thomas, vocalist, 69. 
13. Rev. Cauou R. N. Russell, 87. 
14. Conde do Casal ‘Ribeiro, Portuguese statesman. 
17. Lord Lilfor |, 63. 
18. Right Kev. W. J. Burn, Bishop of Qu’Appelle. 
Dr. Willitm Cholmeley, 73. 
20. Hon. J. B Robinson, 76. 
22. Sir Augustus ‘Harris, 44. 
23. Sir Joseph Prestwich, geologist, 84. 
The Ven. Arch leacon Bardsl-y, 71, 
25. ‘The Duc ce Nemours, 81. 
M. Chas. J. Lefévre, 69. 
26. De. Chas. H. Kalfe. | 
27. Major Johu Pe ryman, V.C., 70. 
29. Lord Fitz-Hardinge, 70. 
Henry Dunckley, journalist, 72. 





Deatus ANNOUNCED. 
Sir James Browne, 57. 
Dr. Chas. P. Blake, 77. 
M. de Roziére, archeologist, 76. 
Dervish Pasha, Senior Marshal of Turkey, 30. 
Hubert Kufferath, composer, 7%. 
Hamilton Macallum, R.L., 55. 
M. Louis Conrajod, Curator of Sculpture at the 
Louvre, 55. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


DR. BARNARDO: 


PART I.—GENESIS. 
I.—JIM. 

THE world knows little of the messengers of God. 
The Royal Albert Hall was filled last Midsummer 

Day by a bril- 
‘| liantand impos- 
ing audience. 
The Heir to the 
Throne of the 
British Empire 
was there, with 
the Princess of 
Wales, to do 
honour .to the 
work of the 
Father of “ No- 
body’s Chil- 
dren.” The 
Duke of Suther- 
land was in the 
chair, and the 
Duchess, the 
uncrowned 
queen of North 
Britain, pre- 
sented the 
prizes. The 
picked flower of 
English society, philanthropic and imperial, crowded 











THE HEAD OFFICES IN STEPNEY CAUSEWAY. 


THE FATHER OF 


*““NOBODY’S CHILDREN.” 


who died in a workhouse infirmary, Jim looking on 
with wonder at the black-coated priest whose apparition 
at the deathbed of his mother was the immediate pre- 
cursor of her disappearance from the world. 

When about five years old, Jim, being alone in the world 
and not liking the restraint of the workhouse school, 
made a bolt for liberty, and, succeeding, began inde- 
pendent ex‘stence as a free Arab of the Streets. From 
that point his history is pretty clear, and may be 
read in an autobiographical interview which is not 
without a certain historic interest. For Jim, little Jim, 
may yet be found to have played a more important part 
in the history of our epoch than nine-tenths of the 
personages who figure in “ Debrett,” or even than most 
of the chosen few who are selected for immortality by 
Leslie Stephen and the editors of “The Dictionary of 
National Biography.” Here, then, is his life-story from 
five to ten,as told to an interviewer thirty years ago 
after coffee had loosened his tongue and kindly words 
had won his confidence :— 

“T got along o’ a lot of boys, sir, down near Wapping way; 
an’ there wor an ole lady lived there as wunst knowed 
mother, an’ she let me lie in a shed at the back; an’ while I 
wor there I got on werry well. She wor werry kind, an’ gev’ 
me nice bits o’ broken wittals. Arter this I did odd jobs with 
a lighterman, to help him aboard a barge. He treated me 
werry bad—knocked me about frightful. He used to thrash 
me for nothin’, an’ I didn’t sometimes have anything to eat; 
an’ sometimes he’ go away for days, an’ leave me alone with 
the boat.” 





the splendid hall. Everything that rank and beauty, 
art and music, discipline and enthusiasm, could 
effect was done, and done admirably, to ensure the 
success of an appeal made for one of the worthiest 
causes ever submitted to the British public. It was 
a magnificent tribute to a magnificent work, one of 
the most distinctive of the glories of modern 
England. 

And yet in the whole of that brilliant assemblage, 
of all those cheering thousands, was there more than 
one who, in the moment of assured triumph, re- 
membered the humble messenger of God by whom 
the seed of the Word was brought, as the fertilising 
pollen is brought by the insect to the flower, and from 
which the imposing congeries of benevolent insti- 
tutions associated with the name of Dr. Barnardo 
havesprung? Dr. Barnardo,no doubt, remembered 
him well, But to the multitude he was as if he had 
never been. The very fact of his existence has 
perished from the memory of man. But the work, 
in the foundation of which he played so momentous 
a part, looms ever larger and larger before the eyes 
of all. 

But who was he, this messenger of the Lord? 
His name was Jim—James Jervis he said it was, but 
he was only known as Jim. He was born when all 
England rang with the fool frenzy of the Crimean 
war, but he did not emerge into the light of history 
until nearly ten years later, just after the roar of 
the cannon in the war with Denmark announced the 
opening of the great world-drama of the unification 
of Germany. 

No one knows where he was born, nor exactly 
when; nor has any one been able to trace his family 














belongings. He never knew his father. His mother 
was a Roman Catholic who was always sick, and 


DR. T. J.“ BARNARDO TO-DAY. 
(Photographed in the Studio of the Boys’ Home.) 
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“Why did you not run away, then, and leave him?” I 
asked. 

“So I would, sir, but Dick—that’s his name, they called 
him ‘Swearin’ Dick’—one day arter he thrashed me awful, 
swore if ever I runned away, he’d catch me, an’ take my life; 
an’ he’d got a dog aboard as he made smell me, an’ he telled 
me, if I tried to 
leave the barge, 
the dog ’ud be 
arter me; an’, sir, 
he were such a 
hig, fierce un. 
Sometimes, when 
Dick were drunk, 
he’d put the dog 
on me,: ‘out of 
fun,’ as he called 
it; an’ look ’ere, 
sir, that’s what 
he did wunst.” 
And the poor 
little fellow 
pulled aside some 
of his rags, and 
showed me the 
scarred marks, as 
of teeth, right 
down his leg. 
““Well, sir, I 
stopped a long 
while with Dick. 
I dunno how long 
it wor; I’d have 
runned away 
ofien, but I wor 
afeared, till one 
day a man came aboard, and said as how Dick was gone— 
"listed for a soldier when he wor drunk. So I says to him, 
‘Mister,’ says I, ‘ will yer ’old that dog a minit?’ So he goes 
down the ’atehway with him, an’ I shuts down the ’atch tight 
on ’em both; and I cries, ‘’Ovray !’ an’ off I jumps ashore an’ 
runs for my werry life, an’ never stops till I gets up near the 
Meat Market; an’ all that day I wor afeared old Dick’s dog 
’ud be arter me.” 

“Oh, sir,” continued the bey, his eyes now lit up with 
excitement, “it wor foine, not to get no thrashing, an’ not to 
be afeared of nobody; I thought I wor going to be ’appy now, 
’specially as most people took pity on me, an’ gey’ me a penny 
now an’ then; an’ one ole lady, as kep’a tripe and trotter 
stall, gev’ me a bit now an’ then, when I ’elped her at night 
to put her things on the barrer, an’ gev’ it a shove ome. The 
big chaps on the streets wouldn’t let me go with ’em, so I took 
up by myself. But lor, sir, the perlice wor the wust; thcre 
wor no getting no rest from ’em. ‘They always kept a-movin’ 
me on. Sometimes, when I’ad a good stroke of luck, I got a 
thrippeny doss, but it wor awful in the lodging-houses 0’ 
summer nights. What with the bitin’ and the scratchin’, I 
couldn’t get no sleep; so in summer I mostly slep’ out on the 
wharf cr anywheres. Twice I wor up before the beak for 
sleepin’ out. When the bobbies catched me, sometimes, 
they’d let me off with a k'ck, or a good knock on the side 
of the ’ead. But one night an awful cross fellow caught 
me on a docrstep, an’ locked me up. Then I got six days 
at the workus, an’ arterwards runned away; an’ ever since 
I’ve bin in an’ out, an’ up an’ down, where I could ; but since 
the cold kem on this year it’s been werry bad. I ain’t ’ad no 
luck at all, an’ it’s been sleepin’ out on an empty stomick 
most every night.” 

“ Have you ever been to school?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir. At the workus they made me go to school, an’ 
I’ve been into one on a Sunday in Whitechapel; there’s a 
kind genelian there as used to give us toke arterwards.” 

“ Now, Jim, have you ever heard of Jesus?” 

A quick nod of assent was the response. The boy seemed quite 
pleased at knowing something of what I was talking about. 





ELEVEN YEARS OLD. 


OF REVIEWS. 


“Yes, sir,” he added; “I knows about Hin.” 

“Well, who is He? What do you know about Him?” 

“Oh, sir,” he said, and he looked sharply about the room, 
and with a timorous glance into the darker corners where the 
shadows fell, then sinking his voice into a whisper, added, 
“ He’s THE Pops 0’ Rome.” 

II.—THE DOCTOR. 

So much for Jim. At the time when this interview 
took place Jim was ragged, dirty, pinched with hunger. 
He was one of the most disreputable little imps Provi- 
dence ever employed to carry its message, But he did 
the work, and very effectively too, as will speedily appear. 

The other party to that interview was a young man 
who had but just attained his majority, whose name was 
entered in the student bcoks of the London Hospital 
as Thomas John Barnardo. He was a serious young 
man, about as unlike the -typical Bob Sawyer as it 
is possible to imagine. And yet perhaps not so unlike. 
For Bob suffered chiefly from an absurdly wasteful 
method of working off excess of vitality. There are 
French physicians who maintain that girls at certain 
periods in their development display a tendency which, 
if it is not diverted to mysticism or religion, will find 
satisfaction in vice; so there is some possibility that the 
two students, variously known as Sawyer and Barnardo, 
are both object-lessons as to the excess of energy, in one 
case operating to the waste of tissue by intemperate 
excessive indulgence, in the other to the waste of nervous 
energy by excessive sacrifice in using every moment for 
the helping of others. In both cases there is relief, but 
there is this difference: relief & Ja Sawyer is relief by 
suicide, relief & 7a Barnardo is relief by salvation. 

Dr. Barnardo is a singular instance of the benefits 
which result from a judicious cross. His father was born 
in Germany, of Spanish descent. His mother was born 
in Ireland, of English blood. He himself is thus a 
curious hybrid 
of German 
Spanish, Eng- 
lish, and Irish. 
He was born in 
Treland, a Pro- 
testant of the 
Protestants. 
He is not an 

Orangeman, but 
William of 
Ballykilbeg 
himself is not 
more valiant in 
the faith of the 
Reformation 
than Dr. Bar 
nardo. Ireland 
may or may not 
be a fragment of 
thelost Atlantis 
but it does un 
doubtedly 
possess an extra- 
ordinary faculty 
of intensifying 
human senti- 
ment and human passion. If Dr. Barnardo had been 
born in England he would probably have been much 
more lukewarm in his hostility to Rome. He would 
also in all probability have been less passionate in his 
devotion to the children.” 

When quite a youth he came und ‘r deep conviction of 
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sin, experienced the 
change called conver- 
sion, and in the first 
ardour of his zeal he 
resolved to dedicate 
himself to the cause of 
Chinese missions. De- 
siring to attain medical 
knowledge as well as 
theological training, he 
caine to London, and 
entered himself as 
student at the London 
Hospital. He had hardly 
commenced working 
when the cholera broke 
out. A wild stampede 
took place, leaving amp‘e 
room for volunteers. 
Dr. Barnardo, although 
then only a raw student, 
volunteered for cholera 
service. His offer was 
eagerly accepted, and he 
began the house-to-house visitation of the East-end poor 
which gave him so deep an insight into the conditions 
of their life. He did not spare himself in those days. 
He says :— 

Devoting my days mainly to attendance at the hospital and 
dissecting-room, and most of my evenings to needful study, I 
nevertheless reserved two nights a week which I called my 
free nights, and which, as well as the whole of Sunday, were 
given up to the conduct of a ragged-school situated in a room 
in the heart of squalid Stepney. 

That was how he came to be in the way with Jim— 
James Jervis, the messenger of the Lord. 

There were other medical students associated with 
Barnardo in the ragged-school work. The school was 
held in a disused donkey stable. It was worse eyen 
than the “small chamber ” where, 

friendless and unseen, 
Toiled o’er his types one poor unlearned young man. 
The place was dark, unfurnitured, and mean, > 
Yet there the freedom of a race began. 
Barnado’s ragged-school was worse than Garrison’s 
printing-office :— 

Boards had been placed over the rough earth. The rafters 
had been whitened, and so had the walls; but much use of 
gas, together with the accumulated dirt deposits of three or four 
years, had changed the colour to adingier hue. Yet I and my 
student friends who helped me thought it an admirable room, 
for was it not water-tight and wind-tight? Had we not good 
bars to the windows, almost capable of resisting a siege ?—by 
no means an unnecessary precaution in that quarter. And, 
above all, was it not situated right in the very heart of an over- 
crowded, poverty-stricken district, filled with little one-storey 
houses of four rooms cach, every room containing its family ? 

To this place one night in 1866 came Jim, not, it must 
be admitted, with the slightest suspicion of the import- 
ance of the message with which he was charged. 
Neither had he come from any desire to be taught, as he 
frankly admitted. Another Iad had told him of the 
school, or as Jim put it, “He tell’d me to come up ’ere 
to the school to get a warm, an’ he sed p’raps you'd let 
me lie nigh the fire all night.” It was a raw winter 
night and a keen east wind was shivering through the 
dimly lit streets, when all the scholars having left the 
room, little Jim still lingered, casting a longing look at 
the fire. Ho had neither shirt, shoes, nor stockings. 
Small sharp eyes, restless and bright as a rat’s, gleamed 
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“=| out of the careworn 
features of an old man 
which surmounted the 
spare stunted frame of a 
child of ten. It was the 
child, not so much of 
the slum, which is the 
feetid lair of the Savage 
of Civilisation, as of the 
street—the desert of the 
City Arab, 

The doctor having 
finished his teaching, 
and weary enough with 
the nervous exhaustion 
of keeping the attention 
of a pack of young 
rowdies, somewhat per- 
emptorily ordered the 
boy home. 

Then Jim pleaded 
piteously to stay. 
** Please, sir, do let me 
stop. I won’tdono’arm.” 

Stop in the schoolroom!—the idea scemed absurd to 
Barnardo. 

“ What would your mother think?” 

“ Ain’t got no mother.” 

* But your father ?” 

** Ain’t got no father.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense, boy; don’t tell me such stories! 
You say you have not got a father or a mother. Where 
are your friends, then? Where do you live?” 

* Ain’t got no friends. Don’t LIVE NOWHERE.” 

And when little Jim had thus delivered his message, 
the man to whom it was delivered was sure he was 
lying. For the young medico, with all his experience 
of Stepney, had at that time never heard of the great 
Bedouin tribe of the Don’t-Live-Nowheres. 


IIIL—WHERE THE~DON’T-LIVE-NOWHERES SLEEP. 


Assuming his most inquisitorial air, the young doctor 
proceeded to cross-examine Jim in order to convict him , 
of scandalous falsehoods. But Jim was a witness of 
truth, and not to be confounded. He told his simple 
story and stuck to it, begging lustily to be allowed te 
sleep all night by the fire, which seemed—no wonder—so 
fascinating in its light and warmth. 

And as he was speaking a sense of the meaning of his 
message suddenly smote the young medico to the heart. 
For the first time in his life there rushed upon him with 
overwhelming force this thought: ‘Is it possible that in 
this great city there are others also homeless and destitute, 
who are as young as this boy, as helpless, and as ill 
prepared as he to withstand the trials of cold, hunger, 
and exposure?” 

Is it possible? He must promptly put it to the proof. 

“Tell me, my lad, are there other poor boys like you 
in London without a home or friends?” 

He replied promptly: “Oh! yes, sir, lots—’eaps on 
’em; more’n I could count.” ‘ 

Now the young Barnardo did not like to be hoaxed. 
So being of a practical turn of mind, he bribed Jim with 
a place to sleep in, and as much hot coffee as he could 
drink, if he would take him there and then—or at least 
after the coffee had been drunk—to where the Don’t-Live- 
Nowheres sleep. His incredulity was natural. How 
often I remember that marvellous tales of what could 
be seen here and there. dissipated into thin air when I 
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asked to be taken tosee them. Jim, however, knew 
-his facts, and could produce his vouchers. 

After drinking as much coffee as he could swallow he 
imparted to his teachcr—who was now the taught, 
learning a far greater lesson than he had ever given— 
the reasons why he was sure that Jesus Christ was in 
very deed the Pope of Rome, for hadn’t his mother 
crossed herself when she named the Pope, and the black 
dressed man who came when she died crossed himself 
when he said Jesus, and was that not enough proof to 
satisfy any one? Now, although from his youth up the 
Pope of Rome has been Antichrist in Barnardo’s eyes, 
at that moment it was absolutely nothing to him whether 
the boy was a Roman Catholic or a Jew or a Mohammedan. 
He was moved by one fact only—the poor little chap’s 
utter friendlessness, His touching confidence in the 
strange teacher when he found he was likely to be 
his friend fairly took Barnardo’s heart captive. So 
let the Don’t-Live-Nowheres sleep where they might, 
Jim must at once without losing a moment be rescued 
from that heathen darkness. So he turned to and told 
little Jim as grap ically as he knew how the story of the 
Passion of our Lord. The lad was interested, for the 
tale was new, and to him it might have been the story of 
a poor bloke in the next alley. But when it came to the 
crucifixion, little Jim fairly broke down, and said, amid 
his tears, “ Oh, sir, that wor wuss nor Swearin’ Dick sarved 
me!” 

At last, half-an-hour after midnight, they sallied fort’ 
on their quest for the sleeping quarters of the Don’t- 
Live-Nowheres. Jim trotted along leading his new made 
friend to Houndsditch, and then diving down the shed- 
like alley of the "Change that leads by many passages from 
Petticoat Lane, Here they were at last, but where were 
the Don’t-Live-Nowheres? Barnardo thought that ho 
had caught Jim out. There was not a soul to be seen. 
He struck matches and peered about under barrows and 
into dark corners, but never a boy could he discover. 
“They durstu’t lay about’ere,” said Jim in excuse, “’cos 
the p’licemen keep such a werry sharp look-out all along 
on these ’ere shops, But we’re there now,sir. You'll see 
lots on’ em if we don’t wake’em up.” 

But Barnardo could see nothing. A high dead wall 
stood in front, and never a lad was to be seen. 

“ Where are the boys, Jim?” he asked, much puzzled. 

“Up there, sir,” replied Jim, pointing to the iron roof 
of the shed of which the wall was the boundary. 
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How to get up was the next question, but Jim made light 
work of this. _His sharp eyes detected the well-worn marks 
by which the lads ascended and descended—little interstices 
between the bricks, whence the mortar had fallen or had been 
picked away. Jim rapidly climbed up first,and then by the 
aid of a stick which he held dowa for me, I too made my 
ascent, and at length stood upon the stone coping or parapet 
which ran along the side. 

There, exposed upon the dome-shaped roof, with their heads 
upon the higher part, and their feet somewhat in the gutter, 
but in a great variety of postures—some coiled up, as one may 
have seen dogs before a fire; some huddled two or three 
together, others more apart—lay eleven boys cut on the open 
roof. No covering of any kind was upon them. The rags 
that most of them wore were mere apologies for clothes, 
apparently quite as bad as, if not even worse than, Jim’s. On: 
big fellow who lay there seemed to be about eighteen years 
old; but the ages of the remainder varied, I should say, from 
nine to fourteen. Just then the moon shone clearly out. I 
have already said it was a bitterly cold, dry night, and, as the 
pale light of the moon fell upon the upturned faces of those 
poor boys, and as I, standing there, realised, for one awful 
moment, the terrible fact that they were all absolutely 
homeless and destitute, and were perhaps but samples of 
numbers of others, it seemed as though the hand of God 


Himself had suddenly pulled aside the curtain which con-; 


cealed from my view the untold miseries of forlorn child-life 
upon the streets of London, Add to this that a passionate 
sense of the unfairness of things flooded my heart. and mind 
as I stood that night upon the roof top. Why should these 
eleven have nothing, and I and countless others have a'l we 
needed? It all seemed so unfair, so wrong, the problem was 
s0 mixed, I was fairly dazed at the thought of it, and only 
found relief when I gave up trying to solve it and thought I 
must do just the one duty that lay so manifestly at my door— 
save this one poor lad, whatever might come of it. 

Jim looked at the whole thing from a very matter-of-fact 
point of view. 

“Shall I wake ’em, sir?” he asked. 

“ Hush,” said I, “ don’t let us attempt to disturb them,” and 
as one of them moved uneasily I hurried away, 

Reaching the street, Jim, blithely unconscious of any 
reason for special emotion on the subject, said: “ Shall 
we go to another lay, sir? There’s lots more!” 

But the doctor had seen enough to know that the Don’t- 
Live-Nowheres existed, and to realise how they existed 
and where they slept. 


IV.—THE FIRST HOME, 


The sight of these upturned piteous faces on the 
iron roof of that shed, glimmering wan through their 
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dirt in the wintry moonlight, haunted Barnardo. 
Silently and before God he vowed to dedicate himself 
henceforth, while life lasted, to save the Arabs of the 
Streets. The Chinese must seek other missioners; his 
work lay nearer home. But what could be done, and 
how could he do it? It seemed indeed a forlorn enough 
task. But the seed had been sown, and the Sower who 
could employ Jim Jervis as His messenger could provide 
for the rest. Speaking of this long afterwards, Dr. 
Barnardo said :— 

I knew no one then who could render me any help in the 
rescue and care of these boys. I was, comparatively speaking, 
friendless and unknown in London myself; but our heavenly 
Father, who feeds the hungry ravens, and whose open hand 
supplies the young lions when they roar, heard the prayer of 
my heart, and gradually the way opened to accomplish the 
work I had set before me. I asked Him, if it was His holy 
will, to permit me to provide a shelter for such poor children, 
and to give me the wisdom needed to seek them out during 
the hours of darkness, and to bring them in to learn of God, 
of Christ, of heaven, ‘ 

The answer was not long in coming. Some weeks after- 
wards, Barnardo was at dinner at a great man’s house, 
and opportunity occurring he spoke warmly of what he 
had seen and knew. For he had then seen other “ lays,” 
and he knew of what he spoke. His host and his fellow 
guests were incredulous. “ Do you mean to tell us that 
this very night,” they said, “raw and cold and wretched 
as it is, there are children sleeping out in the open air 
in London?” “Ido,” said Barnardo. ‘Can you show 
us them?” he wasasked. Albeit somewhat shrinking lest 
the “lay” might that night be drawn blank, he stoutly 
declared he could and he would. So cabs were summoned, 
and a score of gentlemen in evening dress fared forth 
towards Slumdom piloted by Barnardo. Through the 
city they drove on and on and on, until they reached a 
space by Billingsgate Market, where he knew the lads 
slept by the score. 

A strange sight it was, that of these West-end revellers 
straying to Billingsgate seeking outcasts—and finding 
none. For there was not a boy to be seen. For a 
moment Barnardo’s heart sank within him; but a police- 
man standing by told him it was all right. ‘ They’ll 
come out,” he said, “ if you give them a copper.” 

A halfpenny a head was offered, and then from out 
a great confused pile of old crates, boxes, and empty 
barrels which were piled together, covered with a huge 
tarpaulin, seventy-three boys crawled out from the lair 
where they had been seeking a shelter for the night. 
Called out by the offer of a halfpenny, there they stood, 
beneath the light of the Jamps, a sorrowful and mournful 
regiment of the great army of the destitute, confronting 
an even more sorrowful and mournful regiment of the 
well-to-do, “I pray God,” said Dr. Barnardo, “ that I 
may never again behold such a sight.” But it was a 
vision which, although apocalyptic in its horror, carried 
with it a glad promise of better things to come. For 
Lord Shaftesbury was of the party, and with him were 
many of the best philanthropists in London. 

After thus having proved his case Dr. Barnardo was 
not long in getting to his life-work. He says:— 

As may well be imagined, I began in a very small way. A 
little house in a mean street was first opened for some twenty- 
five boys. We did the repairs ourselves. Many a happy hour 
was spent in whitewashing the walls and ceilings, scrubbing 
the floors, and otherwise putting what seemed to me at that 
time a veritable mansion for capaciousness into suitable con- 
dition for the reception of my first family. ‘Then I spent two 
whole nights upon the streets of London, cast my net upon the 
“right side of the ship,” and brought to shore twenty-five 
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homeless lads, all willing and cager to aseept such help as 
I could give them. 

Thus had Jim’s message from the Lord borne the fruit 
whereto it was appointed. Dr. Barnardo had found his 
vocation. The Home was born. ‘The little one has now 
become a thousand, and in place of twenty-five homeless 
boys he has now 5,000 boys and girls in his Homes, But 
although Dr. Barnardo has been the cultivator of the 
crop from which this great harvest has been reaped, 
the message from the Lord came by little Jim—little 
Jim Jervis, the first of a procession of more than 30,000 of 
the Don’t-Live-Nowheres who, thanks to his message, have 
been homed and saved. 


PART II.—FROM TRIALS TO TRIUMPH. 
I.—THE MESSENGER FROM SATAN, 


Now I must make a leap of thirty years, and come 
down to the present day to meet the thought of many who 
on reading the foregoing pages will ask theiaselves, 
* But is there not something wrong about Barnardo? We 
have got an idea that Labby has his knife into him 
somewhere.” So, discarding all chronological order, 
and leaping at once to the point, I will say a few words 
in passing on this question. 

There is not a kinder-hearted man anywhere in London 
than Mr. Henry Labouchere, proprietor of Truth, unless 
it be Mr. Horace Voules, editor of the same flourishing 
weekly journal. It is to their thoughiful care that the 
little ones in the London hospitals and workhouses have 
their Christmas gifts, and this is but one of numberless: 
benefactions of which the public hears little. For many 
years past they have worked together in the production 
of Zruth, and no one who is familiar with the career of 
that journal can deny that their influence has been, on 
the whole, an influence for good and not for evil. We 
may detest the politics of Little England and the 
journalism of the back stairs, but with all these draw- 
backs Truth has exercised a clarifying influence on 
English politics, finance and social life. “ Labby,” as 
he is almost lovingly called by multitudes who have 
never seen him, has risked much and spent immense 
sums in exposing frauds, in denouncing swindlers, and 
in showing up impostors. In all this he has had a most 
competent and indefatigable lieutenant in Horace Voules, 
upon whom indeed there has, from the first, fallen far 
the greater proportion of the journalistic work of Bruch. 

Now it is a curious thing that both men, who are by 
way of journalistic profession the most advanced 
Radicals in England, have in them a curious vein of old- 
fashioned Conservatism. They stand in the ancient 
ways and distrust a new society or a new philanthropist 
almost in the fashion of those natives who heave half 
bricks at strangers who trespass within the boundaries 
of their village. Familiarisel with imposture, these 
detectives of journalism are prone to scent imposture 
everywhere, and whenever by any unfortunate accident 
the new comer treads on their corns, they are apt to be a 
trifle indiscriminate in their attack. But they are honest 
men—men who are fathers each of one dearly loved 
child, and they have the courage and the candour to 
change their course when they can be induced to open 
their eyes to the facts which prjudicé, tradition, or 
sheer cussedness, of which both have a fair share, have 
concealed from their view. They used to tomahawk 
General Booth and the Salvation Army. Now there is 
not a more useful backer of the Salvationists in all 
It is not so many 
years ago since they sealped Benjamin Waugh. But 
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to-day the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children has no firmer friends than Mr. Labouchere and 
Mr. Voules. And knowing all three men as I do, I have 
not the slightest hesitation in predicting that before 
long Truth will discover Dr. Barnardo to be what he is, 
and recognise his work to be one of the best things 
achieved in our time. 

To efiect this transformation what is necessary? Only 
one thing. That the good gentlemen who.in their shady 
retreats at Twickenham and at Brighton prepare or 
sanction smashing articles intended to roast Barnardo, 
should spend one hot July day seeing the actual work 
that Dr. Barnardo is doing for the destitute children. 

Mr. Labouchere expends on his daughter, Mr. Voules 
on his son, the wealth of loving fatherhood which is 
quite enough to enable them to sympatiise and under- 
stand the paternal love which 
enables Dr. Barnardo to care for 
five thousand of nobody’s children 
whom he has saved from the 
gutter. The work is there. It 
speaks for itself, ‘Every one of 
these five thousand small children 
is an epistle that can be knowa 
and read of all men. And one 
day among them all would change 
the whole tone of Truth’s refer- 
ences to Dr. Barnardo. 

* Toenorance, blank ignorance” 
—Dr. Johinson’s excuse for making 
a mistake in defining pastern in 
his dietionary—is no doubt the 
excuse they would make after the 
first hour’s actual contact with 
the real work that is going on at 
Stepney, And as they pictured 
to themselves their own bairns, 
sweltering and hungry, maltreated 
and homeless as these other 
bairns were, and would have been 
but for Dr. Barnardo, they would 
change front with the thorough- 
ness and courage which distin- 
guish then. 

it is odd but true that the 
game virus which wrecked the 
Education Bill lies latent in our 








Barnard» is mentioned. But both of the bigoted com- 
batants are more to bo admired than the humanitarian 
secularist who allows his sympathies with suffering 
children to be altogether dulled or annulled by his 
inliguation at the pother that the rival sectarians are 
mak ng about one or two stray children. 

Dr. Barnardo in the course of thirty years has rescued 
some 39,090 destitute children from a life of misery, vice, 
andcrime. Out of these 30,000 it is alleged that he has in 
three or possibly four cases at the outside brought up as 
a Protestant a little child born of Catholic parents who, 
if he had not interfered, would have gone to the devil by 
the broad roid of drink, beggary and vice. Now I am 
quite willing to almit for the sake of argument that Dr. 
Barnardo was utterly wrong in all these four cases, and 
tiiat he ought to have allowed the little Catholic waif an | 








contemporary’s criticisms. But 
while it is natural for Lord 
Salisbury to fall a prey to the 
bigots of denominationalism, it is odd to find Mr. 
Labouchere ensnared by the priests. Dr. Barnardo 
has, perhaps, a bee in his bonnet about the Pope, 
and the Papists repay him by keeping a whole hive of 
. bees in their heads which, when he is mentioned, buzz 
and sting until all chance of reason and argument 
is quite impossible. If the subject-matter be regarded 
from the serene altitude of Laboucherian philosophy, 
nothing can be more ludicrous, if it were not so 
pathetic, than the spectacle of these Protestants anl 
Papists wasting time and money in vain disputes over a 
unit, while a thousand perish with no one caring for 
their souls or their bodies. But narrow-minded people 
must act according to their lights, and broad-minded 
men should make the necessary allowance for their 
weaknesses and limitations. 

For my part I have no more sympathy with Dr. 
Barnardo’s prejudice against the Pope than I have with 
the frantic panic into which many Papists fall when Dr. 
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stray to go to the devil its own road. Let us admit 
that it was utterly abominable of him to try to save a 
Catholie’s child which, so far as he was concerned, ought 
to have been left to suffer cold, privation, nakedness, and 
misery. All that I would urge in mitigation of his 
offence is that the mere writing out in plain English of the 
rule which a regard for his own interest would prompt 
him to pursue, creates a shudder which, if I feel it who 
have no anti-papal prejudices, must be felt much more 
keenly by Dr. Barnardo. 

Still even if we admit it all at its worst, what are three 
or four among thirty thousand? Is it not difficult to 
conceive any sane, sensible, secular-minded men allowing 
a wrangle about three to blind them to the service 
rendered in saving 30,193 about whom there is no dis- 
pute? What should be recognised by all of us surely is 
that men lika Dr. Barnardo have the faults of their 
qualities, the vices of their virtues.. Archangels do_not 
exist even in the office of Truth. What we have to do is 
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to strike a balance. Granted that Dr. Barnardo is perhaps 
hipped about the Catholics. Granted that he must have 
his knuckles rapped whenever he does any good to any 
child of Catholic birth; still, after all that is said and 
done, there remains an overwhelming surplus of good 
works which in duty and in honour bound as friends of 
little children the proprietor and editor of Truth will 
yet come to recognise. 

3ut meantime Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Voules fulfil 
their appointed mission. For as the Apostle Paul was 
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Il.—TO THE LAW AND THE TESTIMONY. 
As to the infinitely trivial quarr<ls betwen the Papists 
and anti-Papists over building sites or individ ul infants, 
I shall best observe the laws of historical perspective by 
saying nothing. For even if I grant that it is possible 
that in every single case in which disputes have arisen 
Dr. Barnardo was in the wrong, as te cases of dispute 
are to the cases not in dispute as 30,193 to six, the rule 
of three is good enough for me to settle the question as 
to where our sympathies ought to lie, 


AT SERVICE IN THE CHILDREN’S CHURCH AT THE GIRLS’ VILLAGE HOME. 


plagued with a sore trouble from which he could not free 
himself, so Dr. Barnardo has Jruth as a thorn in the 
flesh. The old Scripture text applies not inaptly, “ And 
lest I should be exalted above measure there was given 
to me a thorn in the flesh, the Messenger of Satan to 
buffet me, lest I should be exalted beyond measure.” 
For this thing also, no doubt, Dr. Barnardo besought the 
Lord, not only three, but many times, that it might 
depart from him. Hitherto that prayer has not been 
answered: But for.the sake of my friends of Truth I 
wish they would tire of the somewhat unworthy rdé/e in 
which they have persisted so long. 


Dr. Barnardo has dealt in thirty years with 30,000 
children, or, to put it roughly, an average of 1,000 
per annum. He has been assailed in eighty-eight of 
these cases, chiefly on account of the protection he 
has afforded to the children of Roman Cutholics. 
None of these children had been admitted until after 
the Catholic priests concerned had refusel to do 
anything for the little ones. In seventy-six. of the 
eighty-eight cases the proccelinzs were stopped in their 
initial stage by the discovery tbat the action of 
Dr. Barnardo was fully covered by the provisions of the 
Custody of Children’s Act,a measure which was ‘passed 
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by Parliament largely owing to the evidence furnished by 
Dr. Barnardo as to the iniquitous condition of the law as it 
formerly stood. Under the old law, which the judges them- 
selves condemned when they administered it, there were 
twelve cases brought into court, Of these the majority 
were decided in Dr. Barnardo’s favour. Only in three 
cases did the judges give judgment against him, and in 
those cases the conduct of Dr. Barnardo was admitted 
to be morally right although judicially it had to be 
pronounced legally wrong. He practised what he 
described as philanthropic abduction in one case only. 
A little girl, whose step-father was said to have twice 
assaulted her, was declared by the Court to have no 
option but to return again to the brute who was 
her legal guardian. To save that child from the worst 
outrage, which on the third attempt would probably have 
been completed, Dr. Barnardo, at the child’s urgent 
entreaty, sent her abroad, thereby placing her outside the 
jurisdiction. This was, of course, extra legal conduct, 
for which he was held to have committed contempt of 
court, but many people still think he did nothing more 
than his obvious duty, Such action as he attempted in 
this case and in the celebrated Gossage case, can, Dr. 
Barnardo says, never again be necessary, the law, which 
has since been altered, being now efficient to safeguard 
the welfare of any child or young person in jeopardy 
through evil-disposed relatives, 

The worst that can be charged against Dr. Barnardo 
has been an excessive reluctance to give up children 
whom he has rescued from the slums to the hands of 
those from whom they had been delivered, especially 
when those persons were admittedly the mere catspaws 
of the priests. Dr. Barnardo is an Irish Protestant who 
szes the Pope through lurid spectacles, and in one or two 
cases he made, what seemed to me, a quite unnecessary 
fuss about returning the child to Catholic custody. 
Fortunately saner counsels now prevail on both sides. 
The policy adopted by Cardinal Vaughan on this 
question deserves honourable mention, as the one soli- 
tary instance in which he has shown himself wiser 
than his predecessor, There is now peace between the 
Cardinal and Dr. Barnardo, although, of course, neither 
has abated one jot or one tittle of his deep convic- 
tion as to the essentially heretical religious beliefs of 
the other. 

This is not a biography. But in passing it would be 
unpardonable to ignore the extent to which the good man 
has triumphed over the assaults of hisenemies. Whien he 
began his missioning in East London nothing was more 
common than for him to be mobbed by a horde of 
loafers and corner boys. “There was much more 
intolerance in those days,” Dr. Barnardo said to me the 
other day—“ much. Nowadaysif the worst rough will not 
listen attentively to anything and anybody, he will at 
least never assume that he ought to throw a brick at the 
speaker whose doctrines strike him as novel and his 
appearance uncalled-for. The man in the slum, like the 
man in the drawing-room, has. been wakened up to a dim 
but real sense of the possibility that there may be ‘some- 
thing in it, and that it is wiser to listen to 
what is being said than to silence speech by violence. 
The increase of tolerance, which you do not appre- 
ciate, is to me one of the most marked features and 
the most hopeful of our times. Why, I have been 
time and again hunted like a mad dog down streets 
in East London where now any man can preach and teach 
anything he pleases without any dread of molestation.” 
“Catholics?” I asked. “Not at all,” he said; “the 
people who mobbed me would just as soon have mobbed 
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a priest. ‘They did not want me down there talking, and 
so they ran me out. Although I escaped with my life, 
it was not without many a bruise, and, occasionally, a 
broken bone. Now and then the attack would be varied, 
and I-would te overwhelmed in the midst of an open- 
air address by an avalanche of slops emptied from an 
upstairs window over my head. But there is none of that 
now. Believe me, the East of London is a different 
place from what it was.” 

It would seem that now, as of old, it is through much 
tribulation that men must enter the Kingdom. But 
Dr. Barnardo had worse enemies than the roughs, There 
seems to be a certain fatality which impels good men to 
consider they cannot do God better service than by 
roasting Catholics. It was, of course, quite within the 
rules of the game that the Catholics should assail the 
fervent and enthusiastic Protestant; and no one can 
blame the gin-sodden savage of the slums if he occasion- 
ally chevied the earnest and aggressive advocate of tem- 
perance and civilisation, But no one, except the devil 
himself—the ingenious and indefatigable father of al} 
evil—can explain why, twenty years ago, the most bitter 
and deadly attack on Dr. Barnardo should have emanated 
from certain earnest Evangelicals of his own particular 
way of thinking. It is an old story now; but it is 
worth remembering as a reminder that “A man’s foes 
shall be they of his own household,” is the staterent of 
a law that appears to be universal. Dr. Barnardo, being 
rudely challenged as a thief and an impostor, and for 
having cruelly ill-used some of his waifs, appealed to the 
Courts for the vindication of his character. But under 
the persuasion of Lord Radstock, Mr. Thomas Stone, 
and men of that ilk, he consented to an arbitration. The 
arbitration lasted forty days, and cost Dr, Barnardo £8,000. 
The result, however, was a triumphant vindication of his 
character. How triumphant may be inferred from the 
fact that as soon as the arbitration was over, Earl 
Cairns, then Lord Chancellor, wrote a letter stating 
that he had read every word of the proceedings before 
the arbitrators, and that he had been so thoroughly 
satisfied with the way in which every accusation had 
been repelled, and with the information furnished as to 
the management of the Homes, that he would gladly 
accept the post of president of any committee that might. 
be formed if Dr. Barnardo should desire his help. Thus 
does good come out of evil, and so signally does the 
accuser of the brethren succeed in establishing the 
reputation of those against whom he rages. 


III.—-THE SWEET USES OF ADVERSITY. 


One of the sayings of Henry Ward Beecher most worthy 
to be had in continual remembrance is this, ‘ Always 
thank God for your enemies. At the end of your 
life you will find they have done a great deal more for 
you than your friends.” Dr, Barnardo has indeed good 
reason to put up special prayers of grateful recognition 
for the services rendered him by his ancient enemy the 
Pope. But for the worrying prosecutions which his anti- 
papal prejudices brought about him, he would never have 
secured the public certificate of approval that resulted 
from his condemnation in Court. Before the British 
public will believe anything it needs to have every one 
concerned either in the dock or in the witness-box. That 
is the way in which men and instituiions are put under 
the microscope. Nothing that is destined seriously to 
affect the life of the nation ever escapes the ordeal of the 
dock. 

Dr. Barnardo has found himself repeatedly before Her 
Majesty’s justices. Sometimes they have condemned 
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DR. BARNARDO AT FORTY-TWO, 


(Photograp’ by Simpson, Toronto.) 


But even 


him, sometimes they have acquitted him. 
when their loyal condemnation was the severest their 


moral approval has been the greatest. A proof of this 


may be mentioned in the fact that the late Chief Justice . 


Coleridge immediately after registering judgment against 


Dr. Barnardo in one of the cases brought up by the 
Romanists, sent a subscription to the culprit and con- 
tinned to subscribe handsomely to the Homes till the day 
of his death. There is no advertisement like a law case. 
Nothing that costs so much in money and in worry, but 
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nothing that yields such good returns. No one faces it 
if he can help it, and therefore it is that philanthropists 
and reformers have always to be driven to accept that 
kind of costly advertisement as a benediction of the gods. 
We would all be without it if we could, yet there are 
none of us but are grateful for the ordeal after it is over. 

In like manner, the attacks made by the press npon 
any institutions often serve as lightning conductors of 
charity to the treasury of the establishment assailed. 
Of this Dr. Barnardo gives an interesting illustration 
in his last published report. Misrepresentation and 
calumnious attack, he says, have been increasing, “ but 
yet in spite of all these ”—surely he might have said 
“because of all these ””—“ the course of the work has on 
the whole been one of steady advance ” :— 


No one has proved more certainly than I that that even the 
steady opposition of powerful organs of the press is utterly unable 
to hinder God’s work or stay its progress, if only the workers are 
honestly desirous of doing His will, and are eager to press 
forward, spite of the gainsayers, in the path of duty and 
obedience. A remarkable instance is furnished in the story 
of the past year, during which I was assailed in the pages of a 
society journal which has often done good work by exposing 
shams. For several weeks the crusade against me was kept 
up with a vigour. worthy of a better cause, while sensational 
headlines on the weekly posters attracted public attention. 
Nor was this all; extracts from these hostile articles appeared 
in divers journals all over the kingdom, and it is quite possible 
that some donors may have in consequence felt their interest 
lessened, and may even have withdrawn their support. But, 
on the who'e, chiefly good had come out of the attack. Friends 
were thereby raised up to help who never helped before. One 
reader of the journal in question perused a hostile article 
while sitting in the Reform Club. He had never sent me a 
shilling previously, but he was moved to send me there and 
then £500, and he was only one of many who offered sympathy 
and aid. As the result, the donatiuns for the twelve months, 
which in 1893 had amounted to £134,000 (the largest sum 
ever previously contributed in one year), now rapidly rose to 
£150,000, being £16,000 more than in 1893. 


Nor is that the only giin. It is by the attacks of the 
adversary that weak places are discovered and invaluable 
hints gained as to how to circumvent. Dr. Barnardo, 
despite all his uncompromising Protestantism and his 
vepugnance to denominationalism, has been driven to 
hold a candle to the Devil—and a very good thing too when 
it is the only way of saving little children from his 
clutches. For instance, he has started a Church of 
England Children’s Fund, to receive the subscriptions of 
those who will only give to help Church children, A 
beginning thus made opens up vistas. In time to come 
I hope to hear that Dr. Barnardo has started a Roman 
Catholic Children’s Fund, with a whole apparatus of 
Papist teachers and matrons, devised, endowed and 
conducted solely for the benefit of the poor waifs who, 
being born of Catholic parents, must not be snatched 
from the devils of vice ‘and wretchedness except by 
exclusively Catholic tongs, Of course Dr. Barnardo will 
not listen to such a proposal now. Still he is getting on. 
He sends all Catholic children to their priests, and only 
in case the Catholic Church will not or cannot give them 
any help does he receive them :— 

I could not allow any question of sect or creed to close my 
<loors in the face of a really destitute and homeless applicant. 
But the admission was in every case on the ground of destitu- 
tion or of grave moral danger alone, and in no single instance 
with a view to proselytism. 


Still as a matter of fact the question of sect or creed 
does in very real fashion narrow the entrance to his ever 
open doors. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Another instance of the immense service rendered by 
opposition is forthcoming from Canada. Those dogs in 
the manger, the crude and noisy spokesmen of the Labour 
party in ths Canadian cities, raised an outcry against the 
immigration of Dr. Barnardo’s children, who are eagerly 
snapped up in the country districts, Various charges 
were made which rendered it necessary for the Canadian 
Government to undertake an exhaustive investigation. 
This investigation into the life history of 6,128 juvenile 
immigrantssimply confounded the assailants of the Doctor. 
It was proved that of his 6,128 immigrants in a period 
extending over twenty-seven years only fifty-two had 
ever been convicted even of the smallest crime, a per- 
centage probably less than that of the members of the 
House of Commons in a similar period. ‘Thus out of 
evil cometh good, and by the mouth of the slanderer the 
truth is established. 


IV.—THE PRAYER TELEPHONE AND ITS RESULTS IN CASH. 


When Dr. Barnardo began thirty years ago he had only 
the ordinary means at the disposal of any medical 
student. He was lonely, friendless, and without we uth. 
Yet since he saw that apocalyptic vision of the Don’t- 
Live-Nowheres on the roof of the shed, he has spent in 
the noble work to which he has dedicated his life no 
lessa sum than £1,700,000. His income to-day, money 
freely contributed by 80,000 subscribers scattered all 
over the world, is no less than £140,000 per annum, 
nearly equal to 3 per cent. interest on a capital sum of 
£5,000,000. 

How has this miracle been achieved? We had better 
let the man who worked it give us his explanation. It 
is in one word—Prayer. Strange though it may seem, 
this man believes in God as a kind of Telephone 
Exchange of the universe, who graciously allows Him- 
self to be rung up whenever any of His creatures need 
anything to carry on His work. Dr. Barnardo, like 
George Muller of Bristol, prays, and the Divine Manager 
at the Central Celestial switches on Barnarlo or Muller 
to any number of subscribers, who hear the cry as a 
voice from God, and send the money in accordingly. 
Fantastic, is it not? Quite mad? Of course; but the 
cash comes in and is coming in to-day. Listen to what 
the good Doctor says :— 


My first Home was opened in defiance of all the rules of 
worldly prudence. It had no capital: not a penny in the 
bank, nor the promise of a shilling. It was simply and solely 
a tiny effort made by an altogether insignificant individual to 
follow what he then strongly felt to be the manifest leadings 
of-the Holy Spirit. But the prayers of Christian friends were 
around it like an atmosphere. 

I think I may claim for our Homes a high place on the list 
of Christian evidences, as I am sure that it is unto the 
answered prayer of faith that all their real progress is to be 
ascribed. : 

Often the last shilling was expended, but always the 
coffers were replenished from our Lord’s own inexhaustible 
treasury. Thus it has been even unto this day; and now, my 
large family of nearly 5,000 children, saved by God’s help from 
the direst evils, is still, as ever, dependent upon supplies sent 
down from heaven, as literally as if an angel brought them, 
in direct response to the petitions of Christian helpers, which 
ascend as daily incense to Our Father’s footstool from every 
country throughout the world. The fact that our extremity 


has been God’s opportunity, is well fitted to stimulate every * 


Christian’s faith in the gracivus promises and pr-vidential 
guidance of Our Father, and to put to rout the armies of 


those aliens who would deny the Lord out of His own 


universe. ‘ 
In 1894, 77,171 separate donations were received; 
of these 74,971, or 97 per cent., subscribed under £5 5s., 
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‘Australia, twenty-six from India, two from Africa, 


67 por cent. were of £1 and under; 6,028 anonymous 
donors sent nearly £8,000. Decidedly the number of 
subscribers to the Divine Telephone Exchange 
must be numerous, and their addresses are only 
known at the Central. ‘The average per subscriber 
has risen from 28s. 2d. in 1889 to 38s. 11d. in 1894; 
but the number of sub:cribers curiously enough 
remained almost stationary till last year, when 
there was an increase in donors of 5,913. On one 
exceptional day no less a sum than £1,116 was 
received in 698 separate donations. The highest 
gift was £100 from a Scotch lady, the lowest was 
six penny stamps from a six year old English 
child. Sixty of that day’s gifts were from beyond 
the four seas. Of these twenty-eight came from 


and one each from Russia, the United States, China 
and Switzerland. On another day more recently 
still the highest gift was also £100, but the lowest 
was two pence. That day there were forty-six 
donations from abroad—twenty-two from Australia, 
fifteen from Africa, four from India, three from 
the United States, one from Malta and one from 
Germany. 

It is easy to sneer at this telephonic theory of 
prayer, but Dr. Barnardo has ‘a great deal to say 
for himself. In fact, except upon some such 
hypothesis, to which, of course, the modern 
discovery of telepathy ,adds no little support, it is 
almost, if not quite, impossible to account for the 
inflow of the money and the extraordinary coinci- 
dences which Dr, Barnardo is compelled to note between 
the prayer and the answer. Although it costs £149 
per day to find bread and meat for his immense family, 
he has no means for meeting the daily bill except 
what he can get in by this Prayer Telephone of his. 
Elijah with his ravens was not a circumstance to Muller 
of Bristol and Barnardo. Muller is a more remarkable 
case, because he sticks to the Telephone of Prayer, whereas 
Dr. Barnardo supplements his Telephone by judicious 
advertisement, for which he has quite a genius. Bat 
wuen hard pressed it is the Telephone he relies on. He 
says in one of his reports :— 

There have been, for example, times this year—many times— 
when I have had literally not one shilling in the bank—no, 
not one—and when the daily receipts were so low that if [hal 
expended everything received in food alone, it would not have 
sufficed to supply a@ single meal for all my larg2 family. Tomake 
the cloud of those dark days darker still, sickness broke out 
among my little ones in several Homes, and that inyolyedthe 
immediate hire of fresh nurses, the use of expensive medicines, 
and the employment of curative agencies which at once doubled 
the cost of living. These things might well dismay the heart 
of any one whose shoulders bure his own burdens. 

In such straits Prayer is his only resource. Ant 
explain it how we may it has never failed him yet. 
True he has often been in a very tight place. 

As, fur instance, when in the early days a sudden 
incoming of bitter cold wintry weather found him with 
children shivering in their cots and not a penny to buy 
blankets with :-— 

Earnestly I besought the Lord for help. He who sent that 
bitterly icy wind could surely protect our poor wee bairns from 
its trying influences! SoI asked the Lord to send blankets 
fur my family. But no money came that day; and next day, 
unable any longer to bear the thought of the little ones being 
cold, I went to the house of business at which I habitually 
deal, and selected the kind and quantity of blankets required. 
They came to close upon £100; but as I had not the money, 
I simply selected them, and did not’ buy. I felt that I must 
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not incur debt; and so again that day I spread before Him, 
whose work it was, the pressing needs of the case, 





GO2DON WARD IN HER MAJESTY'S HOSPITAL AT STEPNEY. 


Next morning at breakfast the first letter he opened 
was from aclergyman in the South of England with a 
cheque for £100 “to provide additional clothing needed 
in consequence of the inclement weather.” Who rang 
that clergyman up ? 

Still more remarkable as a case of coincidence or test 
was the founding of the Ilford Girls’ Homes. Dr. 
Barnardo, like other zealous people, is continually 
projecting more than he can execute. Asa rule he 
does not attempt to carry out his schemes till he sees 
his way clear. But 0. tis occasion he was so impressed 
with a sense of the necd for the Girls’ Homes that he 
wrote a letter to the Christian announcing his desire and 
intention to build cottages at Ilford for neglected girls. 
No sooner hid his letter appeared than he was filled 
with misgiving, not to say remorse. Had he walked in 
advance of God’s guidance, or had he not? A friend 
met him, and hearing of his trouble proposed to put the 
matter to a crucial time-test. Dr. Barnardo was at that 
time going down to Oxford, so the two of them agree 
to pray that if it wasGod’s will that he should go ahead, 
He should give them a clear sign like Gideon’s flzece 
before he returned to town. If no sign were given the 
Home would be abandoned. Tey prayed, aud asreed to 
abide by the result. 

The very morning after they arrived at Oxford a total 
stranger put his heal into the room. ‘“ You are Dr. 
Barnardo?” “Yes.” “ You are proposing to found some 
homes for neglected girls?” “ Yes,” said Dr. Barnardo. 
‘Put me down for the first cottage,” said the stranger, 
and departed. Dr. Barnardo hurried after him, and after 
praise and prayer he learnt his story. He had lost a 
daughter, and had resolve:l on reading the letter in the 
Christian to build a Girls’ Home as a means of com- 
memorating his child. He had said nothing about it to 
any one, intending to communicate with Dr. Barnardo 
on his return to London. By an unexpected chance (?) 
he found Dr. Barnardo’s name among the new arrivals 
at the hotel in Oxford, and first thing next morn- 
ing promised the £350 needed for the Home. Need 
I say that Dr. Barnardo with this dew on his fleece 
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returned to town full of courage? Nor was his confidence 
misplaced. There are now forty-nine separate cottages 
and five larger households in that Girls’ Village at Ilford 
providing accommodation for 1,000 girls. 

That kind-of coincidence is constantly happening. 
Remittances become due, his bankers refuse to increase 
his overdraft, there is no time for personal appeal ; off 
goes the Doctor to his Prayer Telephone. Here is 
his report as to how it worked :— 


There was no time to appeal to friends ; Imust have the money 
in four days, or else very grave inconvenience and disappoint- 
ment would necessarily ensue. I could only cry to God for 
help! Twenty-four hours before the very day when the first 
of these payments had to be made, the receipts, which had, as 
explained, fallen so low, were suddenly stimulated, and the 
tide turned. An unexpected legacy was paid, through the 
kindness of the executors, before the date on which I supposed 
it was due. A friend wrote offering to give a sum of money at 
once, Which she had intended bequeathing to me by will, and 
on the next day, the date on which my Committee’s cheques 
had to be sent off, the receipts were marvellously increased ; 
so much so, indeed, that all the pressingly urgent payments 
were defrayed, and orly one or two less important ones had to 
be kept over. Thus, in a moment, as it were, did the good 
hand of God lift off the heavy burden from His seryant’s heart 
and minil. 

These things are happening to-day. There are two 
items chronicled in Niyht and Day for March, 1895. Dr. 
Barnardo, after mentioning the fact that he had only 
once in his life had enough money in hand to enable him 
to keep going for a moath if no more subscriptions 
came in, says that it is very seldom he has enough 
in hand to pay for a week’s expenses in advance. 
As his day is, however, so his strength shall be. But 
in December, 1894, he very nearly ran dry. From 


old experience, Dr. Barnardo always expects to receive . 


one-sixth of his annual income in the last month 
of the year. He ought therefore, according to the law 
of averages, to have had £22,000 in December, 1894. 


' Calculating upon this, he had arranged to make a great 


number of payments on December 31st, which could only 
be made if £22,000 came in. But on December 27th his 
monthly takings were only £15,787. We may depend 
upon it the Prayer Telephone was used to some purpose. 
The “calls” on the Central were incessant. But there 
was no response, The 28th came and went, the 29th 
came and went. On the morning of the 30th he was 
£4,500 behindhand. This was indeed running it fine. 
But the Central had heard the call, and on the 31st, 
£4,662 was paid in at the last moment by donors who 
for the most part had no idea why they were moved to 
pay up just then. 

Dr. Barnardo claims for the Prayer Telephone that 
it differs from the ordinary contrivance, inasmuch 
as the Central arranges for calls before it is rung up. 
In support of this theory of anticipatory telepathy, a 
phenomenon familiar enough to those who experiment 
in the obscure regions of the sub-consciousness, Dr. 
Barnardo is accustomed to tell a very remarkable story, 
quite as wonderful:in its way as that of the Oxford Ilford 
time-test : — 

“Several years ago,” says Dr. Barnardo, “I had to raise 
£500 by June 24 or submit to the foreclosure of a mortgage. 
The 15th of June arrived and I had no money in hand. I 
had two friends, wealthy men, who had told me to apply to 
them whenever I was in great difficulty. I wrote to them 
both, only to hear that one was out of town for an indefinite 
period, and the other was too seriously ill to attend to any 
mundane affairs. By the 20th things had got worse. No 
money had come in, but instead there was an additional claim 


for £50. The 2lst passed: no money; the 22nd, ditto; on 


. the 23rd the average receipts for the Homes were lower than 


usual. - On the morning of the 24th all that arrived by post 
was 15s. Almost in despair I made my way to the lawyer’s 
office in the West End who held the mortgage, hoping that 
I might induce him to.grant me a postponement. 

Passing down Pall Mall, I noticed standing on the steps of 
one of the large clubs a military-looking man who stared 
intently at me as I came along. I glanced instinctively at 
him, and then resumed my way. In a moment or two I felt 
some one patting me on the shoulder. “I beg your pardon,” 
said my interlocutor, as he raised his hat, “I think your name 
is Barnardo,” I said, “ Yes, that is so; but you have the 
advantage of me.” “Oh!” he said, “you do not know me, 
but I recognise you. I have a commission todischarge. I left 
India about two months ago, and Coloncl —— gave me a 
packet for you. Itcontains money, I believe; for he is a great 
enthusiast for your work, and he made a large collection for 
you after a bazaar that his wife held. But I have not been 
long in London, and have not had time to gu down and gee 
you. Only this very morning, however, I was thinking that I 
must make time to call upon you, when, curiously enough, I 
saw you coming along. Do you mind waiting a moment until 
I fetch the packet ?” 

I gladly acceded to his request, and returned with him to 
the club. He ran upstairs, and presently brought me down a 
large envelope addressed to me, carefully tied up with silk, 
and sealed. I opened itin his presence. Imagine my astonish- 
ment and my delight when I found in ita bank draft to the 
value of £650! This had been sent from India rather more 
than three months previously, before I myself realised that I 
would have to make the special payment which was that day 
due. I cannot doubt that in the providence of God the bearer 
of the message was allowed to retain the package until almost 
the last minute, so that faith might be tested.and prayer drawn 
out unceasingly. And then, just when I was in the greatest 
extremity, the mighty hand of God was thus held out in 
assistance to His servant. 

Need I say I went at once to the office of the solicitors; not 
to postpone the payment, but to make it, and then I returned 
with a grateful heart to discharge the liabilities that had 
arisen within the past three weeks of short supplies. I found 
that when all had been done I still had in hand some £90 over 
and above my requirements ! 


I commend the philosophy of Dr. Barnardo to my 
readers, It does seem hard that he should be so nearly 
run aground for cash, but he says it is all right:— 


The manna that was stored up over and above that 
which was wanted for the day by the Israelites of old “ bred 
worms and stank”; and it is only day by day in such work 
as ours that we can lay hold upon God. Only socan the work 
be sustained and the victory given. 


Sometimes the time of trial is prolonged. On one 
occasion he sent off nine lads to Manitoba without 
having any of the £99 in hand to pay their expenses. It 
was not till twelve days after they had sailed that a 
gentleman in Kent sent in £100 “for defraying the cost 
of the Manitoba emigrants.” So the bon Dieu had added 
£1 as interest for the delay in providing the money! On 
another oceasion a sum of £300, promised for a special 
purpose, had been spent, when the donor suddenly 
discovered she could not afford the money. What was 
to be done? He was at his wits’ end. But the very 
next day a friend wrote saying they wanted to do some- 
thing for the Homes—would he make a suggestion. 
Even when the letter suggesting the payment of the 
£300 was being written the friend came down to the 
office and at once assumed the whole liability. 

Coincidences are they, or tests, or proofs, or miracles, or 
what? Let each reader answer it for himself. As for 
me, I will only say that these things are on all fours 
with the most marvellous records of Bible times, If it 
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was chance coincidence then it is chance coiricidence now. 
If, on the other hand, the Prayer Telephone was in full 
cireuit in Elijah’s time, it seems to be still in working 
order to-day. 


PART III.—THE OUTCOME OF JIM’S APPEAL, 
I.—A FAMILY OF FIVE THOUSAND. 


It is the largest family in the world. Fathers of 
families of five find themselves often put to it to manage 
their little ones. But Dr. Barnardo keeps the whole 
multifarious congeries of homes and houses and brigades 
and agencies in full swing from year’s end to year’s end. 
It makes the head ache to try to remember merely the 
names of all the institutions which have grown out of 
that first Home, founded as the result of Jim’s message. 
I merely print here a list of the branches of that Tree Sof 
Life which Dr. Barnardo had tended so vigilantly all 
these years :— 

The following branches are devoted wholly to the rescue 
and training of ‘children :— 

1. Home For Workine anp DestirvuTe Laps, 18 to 26, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E. 

2. Leopotp Hovse Orruan Home For 
199, Burdett Road, London, E. 

3. Nursery Home ror Very L:trLe Boys, Teighmore, 
Gorey, Jersey. 

4. OPEN-ALL-NIGHT REFUGE For HomeLess 
6, and 10, Stepney Causeway, London, E 

Lazour Hovss ror DestiTUTE Yuuins, 622, 624 and 626, 
Comennelial Road, London, E. 

6 to 54, Vittace Homes For OrPHaN AND DesriTuTE GiRLs, 
Barkingside, Ilford, Essex. 

55. Bapies’ CastLe, Hawkhurst, Kent. 

56. Her Masesty’s HosprraL ror WaAIFr CHILDREN, 13 to 19, 
Stepney Causeway, E. 

57. SERVANTS’ FREE RecistrY AND Home, Sturges House, 
32, Bow Road, E. 

58. Rescus Home ror Youxa Giris in SPecIAL DANGER, 
Private Address. 

59. THE Brentve (Industrial Home for Older Girls), 273, 
Mare Street, Hackney, N.E. 

60. Ciry MEsseNGER Bricape, Head Offices. 

61. Union Jack SHOEBLACK RBrigaADE anD Home, Three 
Colt Street, Limehouse, E. 

62. Woop-Cxoppine BrigapDeE, 622, Commercial Road, E. 

63. Burpett Doruitory, Burdett Road, E. 

64. ConVALESCENT SEAsIDE Home, 5 and 6, Chelsea Villas, 
Felixstowe, Suffolk. 

65. Jones MemorraL Home For IncuraB.es, 16, Trafalgar 
Road, Birkdale. 

66. Home ror Girt Wairs, 3, Bradninch Place, Excter. 

67, 68 & 69. Cuu.DREN’s FrEE Lopernc Houses: 81, Com- 
mercial Street, Whitechapel, E. 12, Dock Street, Leman 
Street, Whitechapel, E. 12, St. John’s Place, Notting 
Hill, W. “4 

70 & 71. Emigration Depots ayp DistrisuTine Homes: For 
Girls: “ Hazelbrae,” Peterborough, Ontario. For Boys: 214, 
Farley Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 

72. InpustriAL Farm, Russell, Manitoba. 

73. Boarpinc-Oct Brancu (with about 120 local centres), 
Head Offices. 

74. Butnp anpD Dear-MutTE Brancu, Head Offices, 

75. BraNcw FoR CriIppLEs OR DEFORMED CHILDREN, Head 
Offices. 

76. THE CHILDREN’s Foup, 182, Grove Road, Victoria Park, E. 

77. Supping AGency, Head Offices: with branches at 
CarpirF and YARMOUTH. 

78 to 85. Ever-Oren Doors, Eight Rescue Branches in Batu, 
BirMincuaM, Bristoi, CARDIFF, Leeps, LiverPooL, NEWCASTLE 
and PLymovru respectively. 

Such a city of a family demands its own organs, and 
Dr. Barnardo, in addition to all his other cares, is editor 


Littte Boys, 


Boys AND GIRLS, 


of at least three magazines. Night and Day, the official 


organ of the Institutions, records the history ard progress 


of the work, and abounds with interesting illustrations 
and incidents of the efforts carried on for the rescue and 
relief of Waifs and Strays. The Young Ielpers’ League 
Magazine is published in the interests of the Young 
Helpers’ League, a world-wide union of young people on 
behalf of the sick and ailing children in the Homes. 
Bubbles (weekly number, one penny; monthly part, six- 
pence) is a unique coloured magazine whic. supplies 
illustrated accounts of the Homes from week to week. 
There are also other publications describing and illus- 
trating special aspects of the work. 

The Homes are open every afternoon, except on Saturday 
and Sunday, to any who choose to visit them and see for 
themselves the nature of the enterprise. Visitors to the 
Girls’ Village Home are met every afterncon (except 
Saturday and Sunday) at Ilford Station by a conveyance, 
which awaits the train leaving Liverpool Street at 
1.10 p.m. 

As for the actual work done, I cannot do better than 
print here the latest figurcs kindly brought up to date 
for me by Dr. Barnardo, This is in bold statistics an 
outline of what came out of James Jervis being sent to 
tell of the tribe of the Don’t-Live-Nowheres :— 
Total number of children rescued, trained, and placed 

out in life by the Homes in thirty years, up to 


30 June, 1896 30,193 
Number of Waif Children dealt with during 1895 12,696 
Fresh applications during the year . 8,286 
Children maintained, educated, etc., in the Homes in 

1805 °°". ‘ 6,911 
Average number in 1 residence throughout ‘the year , 4,517 
Total number actually in residence on 3lst December, 

1895. . : : : 4,558 
Fresh cases admitted during the year 2.501 
Children, included in the above, rescued during 1895 

from circumstances of grave moral danger . 1,251 
Children rescued during the year from utter destitu- 

tion, but of decent parentaze ° 1,250 
Incurable cripples, physically disabled and blind 

children, or deaf-mutes admitted during 1895 . 71 
Infants in armsadmitted . 87 
Average number of children admitted every tw enty- 

four hours during the year. F ; 8-04 
Largest number of admissions in one day : 38 
Children boarded out in England on 31st December, 

1895. . 1,401 
Boys and girls assisted to situations at home, sent to 

sea, or otherwise placed out in life during the 

year, etc., etc. 1,599 


Boys and girls placed out in Colonies during 1895 . 733 
‘Total number of trained boys and girls emigrated by 
means of the Homes to the Colonies, to 3lst 
December, 1895 . : ‘i ; ; ; 8,048 
Number of deaths during the year. “ ; ” 30 


Rate of mortality per 1,000 for the year . ‘4°34 
Children educated, partly fed or clothed at Free e Day 

Schools . 1,003 
Total number of children maintained in whole or in 

part during the year ° 7,914 
Outside children under instruction ‘in Sunday 

Schools . ; 2,400 
Free ee provided through Provincial “Ey er- 

Open Doors . 13,79 
Free rations supplied through the Children’s Fiee 

Lodging Houses and All Night Refuge 57,343 
Total rations supplied through Free Meal : agencies . 195,126 
Garments given away or sold at nominal prices, and 

pairs of boots lent to Board School and necessi- 

tous children . . 14,922 
Meat, grocery, milk and coal orders distributed to the 

destitute sick after visitation . : 2;203 
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Hospital Letters distributed . ; 341 
Religious services held at various Mission Centres 2,002 
A geregete attendances at same . 408,927 
Temperance, Social, Educational, and other Mectings 
held at various Mission Centres , ‘ : 490 
Aggregate attendances at same . 93,637 
Total number of all kinds of Meetings an: il Services . 2,492 
Aggregate attendances at same. 502,564 


House-to-honse Visits by Deaconesses, Doctors, Mis- 
sionaries, Probationers and others to the homes of 
the poor. ‘ . 8,629 
Publications sold, or given out from stores . 2,196,728 
Letters and Parcels received at Head Office during 


the year. 158,030 


spiritual, social, intellectual activity, perpetually in 
motion. He began by caring only for the saving of the 
City Arab; he now finds the whole social problem on his 
hands. He is facing the whole vast complicated congeries 
of difficulties which baffle churches and Governments, 
and facing them also with marvellous success. Round 
his Homes have grown up a veritable Church Militant, 
the most amazing octopus of our time. Nothing that 
is human is alien to Dr. Barnardo. He imports cargoes 
of timber fron the forests of Norway, and plants 
out human_seedlings in the prairies of Manitoha. He is 
surgeon, editor, preacher, teacher, Jack-of-all-tr es, and 
a past master in all. One day he brings 3,70U of his 
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Letters and parcels eee from the Head Office 
during the year. 197,657 


The following trades are Selah sali blacksmith, 
brushmaker, cook, carpenter, engineer, harness-maker, 
mineral-waters, matmaker, printer, shoemaker, tailor, 
tinsmith, woodchopper, whcelwright. 

The doors of the Home stand open night and day for 
all children really friendless and destitute. No one with 
these qualifications is ever turned away. In one year 
young people were admitted from Berlin, Brazil, Cape 
Town, Constantinople, France, Llinois, Memel (Germany), 
Mexico, New Orleans, New Zealand, Russia, Syria. 


II.—SOME THINGS DONE DIRECTLY. 


It is idle to attempt to describe all that Dr. Barnardo 
He is a centre of 


». 


children from all his Homes to the heart of the West- 
end. It is a small army—a larger army than that with 
which Britain has won many of her most brilliant 
victories. Under his able direction they concentrate at 
the Albert Hall to meet the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, bringing with them a vast paraphernalia illus- 
trative of all their enterprises, their works and. their 
sports, With a skill the late Sir Augustus Harris could 
not have excelled, he puts this gigantic troupe through a 
programme lasting nearly four hours, a programme that 
goes without a hitch, that keeps every one from Prince 
to pressman enthralled in unflagging interest, and that 
fascinates and delights every one with one of the 
prettiest spectacles ever seen in London. And the 
troupe, what is it? One and all they are children, some 
mere babies, but all, whether old or young, perishing frag- 
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ments of shipwrecked humanity, snatched one by one from 
the maelstrom of our cities. But for him these little ones 
would have been in the workhouse, in prison, in the grave, 
or worsestill,in the kennel andin the slum preparing before 
they were well in their teens to perpetuate their kind. 
And, then, after having given the world this gigantic 
object-lesson in organised philanthropy, the company 
disperses. The mammoth troupe of 3,700 silently and 
swiftly retrace their steps. As was the concentration, 
so is the distribution. In twelve honrs all is over, the 
Homes are again full of teeming life, and not a child has 
been lost or has even missed its way. Those who have 
attempted to convoy a party of a score, boys and gir's, 






































nardo’s syst-m only two have died out of three hundred. 
He limits his operations to the first born illegitimate. He 
assumes, and rightly, that the woman who’ first becomes 
a nother without having provided her child with a lawful 
father has already suffered enough for her sin without 
being driven into hell as a collateral incident of a slip 
made often in ignorance and even in innocence. So this 
is his way of dealing with an application on behalf of 
the first and only child of an unmarried mother already 
in or about to be employed in service :— 

We first take great pains to ascertain whether the mother is 
really penitent and desirous of living a better life, and whether 
the assistance we are asked to render the child will tend 
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from the circumference to the centre of London in 
mid-season alone can appreciate what was involved in 
the march of the 3,700 to and from Albert Hall. 

Yet that spectacle, so prodigious, so enthralling, only 
represented one section of Dr. Barnardo’s work. One 
of the most interesting and the most hazardous of his 
innumerable enterprises was not represented there. 
This is the good doctor’s Remedy for Baby Farming, 
which, as the recent case of Mrs, Dyer shows, is 
usually baby slaughtering. For Dr. Barnardo is himself a 
baby farmer! Here is-his account of what he calls his 
system of auxiliary boarding-out—a foundling hospital 
on a new principle, with results which are in amazing 
contrast to those achieved in the magnificent institutions 
of Moscow and St, Petersburg. In the State foundling 
hospitals 50 per cent. of the children die. In Dr. Bar- 


towards the latter result. Having satisfied ourselves as to 
these two pre-requisites, we then place ourselves in com- 
munication with a lady who is willing to give the girl 
employment, if only the burden of the child can be taken off 
her. After being quite satisfied with the bona fides of all 
concerned, and also satisfied that it is impossible for us to 
reach the father so as to compel him to maintain the child 
(this is with us an essential which we never overlook), we 
then authorise the mother to seek out some decent poor woman 
who will be willing to become. foster-mother to the child. 
This done, an agreement is entered into by the mother that 
she will pay the foster-mother 5s. per week. We take into 
consideration the earnings of the mother, her state of health, 
and her stock of clothing, and we agree to assist the case to the 
extent of at sum which never exceeds 3s. 6d. per week, but 
which often is not more than 1s, This money is not paid to 
the girl herself, nor to the foster-parent, but to the lady, who 
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is thereby charged with some responsibility for the good 
eonduct of the mother. Before we make each month’s 
payment we have to be satisfied afresh that the mother is 
still in service, pleasing her mistress, and going on respect- 
ably. We also satisfy ourselves from time to time that the 
foster-parent is a suitable and proper woman to have charge 
of the baby, and that the latter is being well cared for and 
looked after. 

While these conditions obtain we continue to pay our 
promised contribution towards the child’s maintenance. The 
remainder has to be paid by the mother herself. If she pays 
2s. 6d. a week, or £6 10s. a year, this leaves her, if she is 
earning £14 or £15 a year, enough to clothe herself if she 
exercises proper economy. It does not leave her free to live 
« careless, extravagant, or vicious life; and moreover, we 
accompany our contribution with this distinct warning, that 
if at any time she relapses into a vicious or immoral life, we 
will at once cease our payments, and she will lose all title to 
further consideration: Meanwhile, having some portion of 
the cost to bear, and having constant access to her infant, the 
maternal instinct is awakened and kept alive and becomes in 
itself a pvotent factor in the permanent reclamation of the 
mother. 

So well is this worked that of the three hundred cases 
dealt with up to date only in a single case has the mother 
lapsed into immorality, and in only two have the babies 
died. But for Dr. Barnardo at least one hundred of 
these mothers would have been on the streets or bearing 
other bastards, and at least one hundred and fifty of the 
children would have died under various forms of slow 
torture. 

I only mention this because it is the newest of his many 
schemes, and because it is one which ought to be imilated 
everywhere. 

A PALACE OF PAIN. 

Dr. Barnardo is, as everybody knows, a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, and has always 
taken a keen interest in the Medical and Surgical side of 
his rescue work. From a very early date in its history 
he came to the conclusion that, other things being equal, 
the sick, or blind, or incurably-crippled “waif and 
stray” was in a more pitiable plight than his healthy 
brothers and sisters, tad had stronger claims for relief. 
And so, while some doors of hope were closed against 
the street wastrel afflicted with, say, virulent ophthalmia, 
or a twisted backbone, or loss of vision, or partial 
paralysis, or any other of the ills of humanity that are 
often due to neglected childhood, his door was thrown 
widely open to all such, if only they were absolutely 
destitute. This last condition he insists upon in all cases 
as a sine qua non in order to gain admission. The practical 
result of this beneficent rule is that Dr. Barnardo’s hands 
are always full of the lame, the halt, and the blind. 
When rejected at almost every door they come 
to him. To-day, quite five hundred children, all afflicted 
with some form of malady, are under his care, and his 
system of dealing with certain of these is, in many 
respects, worthy of more notice than it receives. Take 
one class of little sufferers, the cripples, for example— 
Dr. Barnardo won’t segregate them. He writes: ‘‘ Unless 
my cripple waifs are actually needing surgical or medical 
care in bed, I prefer to Jet them live and mix daily with 
healthy children of their own age. The deformed or 
crippled youngsters are thus taught almost to forget their 
affliction, instead of being always shut up with it as in 
They pursue the active, happy, indus- 
trious life of their healthier mates, and the latter develop 
wonderful gentleness and generosity in dealing with their 
crippled chums.” To deal effectively and thoroughly 
with the vast mass of suffering childhood which appeals 
almost daily to Dr. Barnardo, he founded in Stepney 


Causeway, near the Central Home, a Hospital for Waif 
Children, which was rebuilt in the Queen’s Jubilee year, 
and hence entitled “ Her Majesty’s Hospital,” although, I 
believe, the Gracious Lady whorules over this realm has 
never even so much as heard of the beneficent and 
Christlike deeds which are being daily wrought under 
cover of her name in the children’s palace of pain in 
Stepney. The hospital has ten wards and eighty-four 
beds, a splendid staff of devoted nurses, a resident 
physician, consultant surgeons, etc., etc., and in a single 
year deais with close upon seven thousand little patients. 
It was to lift the financial burden of the maintenance and 
cure of his sick children off his shoulders that in January, 
1892, Dr. Barnardo founded “The Young Helpers’ 
League,” of which ‘I'.R.H. the Duchess of Teck and the 
Duchess of York became respectively the President and 
Vice-President. Under such auspices the League has 
flourished and grown apace, 13,074 companions having 
paid their subscription last year and contributed the 
respectable sum of £6,567 to the Doctor’s funds. Like 
the Primrose League, but with nobler aims, this league 
of well-to-do children has local habitations and lodges, 
each having its organisation and officers. The ambition 
of each habitation is to contribute annually the £30 
needed for the up-keep of a cot in one of Dr. Barnardo’s 
three hospitals. 


III.—SOME GREATER THINGS DONE INDIRECTLY. 


I have referred to what Dr. Barnardo has done, directly 
and by his own right hand; but it is probab'e that the 
indirect result of his work is still more far-reaching. For 
the last twenty years there has been a great controversy 
between the elect and expert wisdom of the repr«senta- 
tives of the English nation and this East-end surgeon- 
philanthropist-evangelist on the question of the out- 
cast homeless child. The State had all its prestige, 
all its authority, all the experience of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, all its inspectors, Parliam>nt in the pleni- 
tude of its authority, and local representative boards in 
all their weelth of detailed knowledge. On the other 
hand was one man, beaten by roughs, anointed with no 
ointment but that of the slop-pail, calumniated by Roman 
Catholics, slanged by Sadduceesand slandered by Pharisees. 
He put his opinion before the world, however, with 
courage. He said that the State was entirely mistaken 
in its method of dealing with destitute children :— 

Workhouse girls were turned out into a world of the daily 
routine of which they knew almost nothing; their ignorance 
placed them at an enormous disadvantage ; people discover<.: 
that their education in household matters had been worse than 
neglected; their moral fibre was unequal to the strain of 
temptation, and when they came out from the hothouse 
atmosphere of the workhouse they were unable to endure the 
colder air of every-day life. The moral wrecks for which this 
vicious system cf workhouse training is responsible can be 
counted by the hundred and by the thousand—and the work- 
house was not so very long ago practically the only refuge for 
destitute or orphan lower-class girls who found themselves 
thrown upon the world. 

These two parties differed toto celo as to how to deal 
with the Child of the State. Dr. Barnardo, a mere 
nobody, was contemptuously silenced and left severely 
alone to work out an experiment in his own way at his 
own cost in his charming Village Homes at Ilford, and 
in his larger boarding-out scheme, while the State, so 
omniscient and so omnipotent, decided that the right 
way cf dealing with the problem was by building great 
barracks which it called District Schools, into which it 


-packed the unfortunates towards whom it stood in 


relation of Parent. It did so, it went on doing so, and 
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it is doing so thisday. But after a time the scandals 
of District Schools became noised abroad. 

Tt was said that the State was rearing its daughters 
for the streets and its sons for the gaol. Hideous stories 
were whispered as to little ones blinded for life by 
State-caused ophthalmia. And as these rumours spread 
from mouth to mouth, Parliament was at last induced 
to inquire into these matters, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board appointed an_ official departmental com- 
mittee to look into these matters. The report of that 
committee, published this year, settles the controversy 
once for all. After all these years the State is com- 
pelled to admit that it was wrong—utterly, horribly, 
shamefully wrong—and that Dr. Barnardo was right, 
absolutely right, in. his theory of the way in which the 
Children of the State should be treated. So now the 
District School is doomed, and in future the State, 
sitting at the feet of Dr. Barnardo, is to try to see whether 
by segregation instead of aggregation, by homes instead of 
barracks, by personal love and personal interest instead 
of official routine and official discipline, it may perhaps 
achieve with all its resources 50 per cent. of the good 
results of the Barnardo Homes. But what of the scores 
of thousands of Children of the State who have morally, 
socially, and often physically perished before the State 
could be induced to admit that it was mistaken ? 

Another matter in which Dr. Barnardo has been the 
pioneer of a great social movement, certain to acquire 
much greater importance in the next century, is in the 
work of emigration. The prejudice against emigration is 
dying hard. But in emigration lies the key to the 
solution of the social problem. And Dr. Barnardo is the 
only man who has tackled this subject on a large scale 
with conspicuous success. The results of his long ex- 
perience—he has emigrated more than 8,000 boys and 
girls to the British Colonies, mostly to Canada—are 
embodied in the following rules :— 


(a) That only the flower of my flock shall be emigrated to 
Canada: those young people, namely, (1) who are in robust 
health, physical and mental; (2) who are thoroughly upright, 
honest and yirtuous; and (3) who, being boys, have been 
industriously trained in our own workshops; or who, being 
girls, have had careful instruction in domestic pursuits. 

(b) That continuous supervision shall be exercised oyer all 
these emigrants after they have been placed out in Canadian 
homesteads ; first, by systematic visitation; second, by regular 
correspondence. Emigration without continuous supervision, 
particularly in the case of young children, is in my opinion 
presumptuous folly, and simply courts disaster. It may be 
added that for emigrants who retain their situations and do 
well for certain defined periods a system of prizes is in opera- 
tion, which has hitherto worked very successfully as an incen- 
tive and encouragement. 

(c) That in the case of the total failure of any emigrants 
the colonies shall be safeguarded by their return at our’ 
expense, whenever possible, to England. 

The result has been most satisfactory. In early years my 
emigranis were offered twice as many places as there were 
children to fill them, and I had to reject one-half the applica- 
tions for their services. Now it is quite usual for one of my 
parties to be applied for by would-be employers five or six 
times over. The Dominion of Canada during 1894 has been 
passing through a period of severe industrial depression, 
which, it might have been imagined, would have operated to 
diminish the number of openings for our emigrants. As a 
matter of fact, however, there has come in from all parts of 
the country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific sea-board, from 
Halifax to Vancouver, a steady and increasing demand, far 
beyond my power to supply unless the means at my disposal 
for emigration purposes are largely extended. 


Compared with the work he has done, our Representa- 
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tive Boards have done next to nothing. But when they 
come to cope with the matter seriously, they will have to 
sit at the feet of Dr. Barnardo. 

It is an interesting question whether a really intelligent 
and benevolent despot would not make over the whole of 
the Children of the State to Dr. Barnardo, allowing him 
the money now paid for dealing unsuccessfully with the 
little ones, in order that he might make a success of it. 
As there is no chance of the advent of such an entity, it 
may be well if all our Board of Guardians were:to ask 
themselves whether in dealing with their destitute 
children it would not be well to take a leaf out of Bar- 
nardo’s book. They have the official responsibility. 
They have the command of the rates, they have the 
children. Why not deal with them @ Ju Barnardo? 

IV.—WANTED, THE CHILDREN’S PENCE. 


This brings me to the last point. Is it right, is it 
wise, that Dr. Barnardo who can do such work, should 
be compelled to spend half his time in sending round the 
hat in order to find the wherewithal to feed and clothe his 
little ones? Why should there not be a division of 
labour? Whyshould not the public find the money and 
collect it? No small part of the difficulty of carrying on 
this work is that of raising the £140,000 needed to finance 
it. Dr. Barnardo for the last thirty years has worked 
till midnight building up this gigantic work. He has 
sacrificed his family life; for after family prayers, after 
breakfast in the morning, he sees neither wife nor child 
all day long; twelve to sixteen hours daily being spent 
in institutional work. And no small part of his energy 
and of his. time is taken up in devising ways and means for 
raising money. That surely is not right. As the Twelve 
said of old time, “ It is not reason that we should leave the 
Word of God and serve tables.” No one else can do Dr. 
Barnardo’s work for the children. But surely it ought 
to be possible to arrange some system of getting in the 
cash. Here is what the Prince of Wales said on this 
subject at the Albert Hall on the Thirtieth Anniversary 
of the Homes :— 

The Princess of Wales and mysclf experience great gratifi- 
cation in attending the cclebration of the Thirtieth Anniversary 
of the National Institution for Waif Children. For many 
years we have both taken a deep interest in unceasing 
endeavours to solve the problems of poverty which must claim 
the attention of all thoughtful people. It is clear beyond all 
doubt that thousands yearly begin their early life with very 
remote prospects that they will be blessed with an education 
which will assist them in earning an honest livelihood. ‘These 
Homes are, I believe, carrying out a work dear to all who wish 
well to their country, inasmuch as they have reclaimed thou- 
sands of children from the slums, and are still continuing their 
benevolent labours. We have seen something to-day of the 
healthy and homelike surroundings, and the excellent train- 
ing which the Homes provide for the children they receive. 
It must be our great wish that continually increasing success 
may attend the operations of -this beneficent and national 
work. Iam sure we all regret that. its progress should be 
jeopardised by the accumulation of liabilities such as those 
which have been described to us. The Committee and Trustees 
have, I think rightly, decided to make an effort, this thirtieth 
year of the foundation of the Homes, to remove this encum- 
brance. I trust they will be successful, and that the collection 
to-night will be sufficiently large to furnish you with the fullest 
encouragement to further perseverance. A substantial sum 
will, I am sure, be considered by Dr. Barnardo as a gratifying 
recognition of his great exertions in this good cause. As we 
all know, he has laboured indefatigably, and I am sure he 
deserves some mark of approval from the public for all that he 
has dene in his important philanthropic work. 

Here are 5,000 children fed and supported, and here 
is besides a vast auxiliary mission work carried on 
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at a total cost of £140,000 per annum. This sum is 
contributed by some 80,000 persons scattered all over 
the world. In the United Kingdom there are nearly 
40,000,000 persons. Of these fewer than 80,000 keep the 
whole of Barnardo’s work going. 39,920,000 do not 
subscribe a red cent. Could the 39,090,000 not be tapped ? 
Dr. Barnardo is at present appealing for a special fund of 
£150,000 over and above the annual income for clearing 
off the mortgage debt on his many buildings. To raise 
this money he asks for— 

1. Earnest united weekly prayer (each Monday afternoon or 
evening). 

2. So xcial promises of an extra gift (in addition to usual 
donations) towards the Reserve and Foundation Fund. 

3. Collecting boxes. Wanted, 20,000 inolders ! 

4. Collecting cards. Wanted, 20,000 collectors ! 

5. A national bazaar held simultancously everywhere in the 
month of July or August, or, if more convenient, later on this 
year, Wanted, offers! 

6. Public meetings in aid, which I promise to attend where 
possible. Wanted, correspondents and organisers ! 


I cordially and emphatically support his appeal. But 
could not something else be done ? 

Dr. Barnardo has attempted to form helpers into a 
league, each member of which undertakes to spend five 
minutes daily in meditation and prayer for the children.* 
But so far the number enrolled is few. The five 
minutes’ prayer idea is not bad, but it needs to be 
supplemented by two ideas which Dr. Barnardo need not 
scout because they come from Rome. What he needs is 
first a Rosary, and secondly an adaptation of the idea of 
Peter’s pence. 

If each of the subscribers to the Review or ReviEws, 
for instance, were to come to the conclusion that Dr. 
Barnardo ought to be supported more adequately in the 
gigantic task which he has undertaken, what would be 
the best way in which they could do it? Suppose that 
each of them felt so much in earnest about it as to put 
aside one penny a day—one penny a day, no more and no 
less—that would at once without anything else raise 
the whole £150,000 needed to carry on Dr. Barnardo’s 
work. 

But that, although magnificent, would not be the best 
way. For the good of the work it would be much better 
if each of our subscribers, instead of himself subscribing 
one penny a day, were to subscribe a penny a week and 
to secure six other persons who would do the same. By 
that means the same sum would be raised, but instead of 
100,000 subscribers we should have 700,000 persons who 
every week testified to their interest in Dr. Barnardo’s 
work by the subscription of one penny. Of course the 
principle could be extended ; some could secure twelve 
subscriptions, or a penny a month could be taken from 





* «T will endeavour, by God’s help, wherever I may be, to abstract my 
thoughts from other things for at least five minutes daily, and to give them 
during that tine to silent or unite! prayer for a blessiug upon all Rescue 
Work among Orphans and Destitute Chiltrea.” 
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twenty subscribers, or a penny a year from three hundred 
and sixty; and if the idea once caught on, the whole 
financial difficulty would be solved. That is the idea of 
Peter’s pence adapted to the needs of our forlorn little 
ones. 
Now for the idea of the Rosary. A Rosary is simply 
a Reminder. A knot put ina handkerchief to remind 
us of something we have to do is an incipient rosary. 
The one difficulty in collecting the children’s pence 
would be to remember when they were due. Hence the 
need for a Rosary, which should be constructed so as to 
serve both as a reminder of when the money is due and 
also as to the need which the money goes to supply. Of 
course, if Dr. Barnardo had his five minutes’ prayer-league 
properly established, such a Rosary with a string of 
suggestive thoughts on each phase of his work would be 
invaluable. We are so crowded with claims, we forget 
things so soon. The mere periodicity of the collecting 
of the penny would be one of the chief advantages. The 
Rosary might remind us, for instance, of the following 
facts :— 
£140 is required to feed the whole of our large family, number- 
ing nearly 5,000 individuals, for a SINGLE DAY ; 

£980 will do the same for one week; 

£16 will support one healthy child for a whole year in any of 
our Lonpon HomeEs; 

£15 will keep a sick boy or girl in our CutLpren’s INFIRMARY 
or at our ConvALESCENT Home for six months; 

£10 will pay for the complete outfit and passage money of any 
little one EmiGRaATED, for prudential reasons, to our BRANCH 
Homes in the Colonies ; £60 will do the same for six chil- 
dren, or £120 for twelve children ; 

£10 will maintain a child for a whole year in our LirtLe 
Boys’ Home, Jersey ; 

£5 will AppRENTIcE a child (disqualified perhaps by physical 
infirmity for ordinary pursuits) to some useful trade; 

£1 10s. will provide the means by which one hundred home- 
less children can be gathered from the lodging-houses 
and the strects to a surrer, at which the most needy 
may be selected for the permanent benefits of the 
Institution ; ; 

I do not know if the idea of a Rosary will commend 
itself to Dr. Barnardo. Perhaps an almanac with 
collecting cards for stamps, like those which the Post 
Office Savings Banks issue, might be more Protestant. 
They could be daily, weekly, monthly and yearly 
cards. Each when filled in with penny stamps could 
be sent up. I am afraid that the subscribers to the 
Review or Reviews cannot be relied upon in their 
totality to undertake the regular collection of the 
children’s pence. But I do hope and believe that 
many of them will help to remove the disgrace from our 
people of allowing a national work like this to be 
supported by 80,000 persons, while 39,920,000 do not 
contribute a farthing. The time has come for tapping 
these millions who, if they. contributed just one penny 
each per annum, would supply all the funds which Dr. 
Barnardo needs. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


IN JHE REVIEWS. 


——— 


MR. BRYCE ON SOUTH AFRICA. 
Its Two CHIEF PROBLEMS. 


Tue Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P., contributes to the 
July number of the Century his third paper of “ Impres- 
sions of South Africa.” He describes the resources and 
industries of the country, and then passes on to deal 
with the central problems of the situation. The two 
principal are, according to him, race-problems. 

THE GRAVEST PROBLEM OF ALL. 


The question of black Jabour versus white labour is 
decided by the climate, and decided in favour of the 
coloured races. These latter include negroes, Hottentots, 
Malays, East Indians, and Kaffirs. Mr. Bryce concludes 
that “as the bulk of the population is now black, so it 
will remain. The substratum of society, which is 
larger than the strata it supports, seems likely to be, 
probably for ever, composed of coloured persons.” 

“AN IMPASSABLE GULF.” 

The question is next raise], What will be the relation 
of the coloured people to the whites? Mr. Bryce’s out- 
look is not too sanguine :— 

The grades of advancement among these natives from pure 
barbarism to civilisation are almost infinite. Scarcely less 
varied are the intellectual capacities of the different elements 
in this mixed multitude of coloured people. All, however,— 
the educated and the savage, the Christian and the heathen, 
the African and the Indian,—are alike treated by the whites 
as divided from themselves by a wide and impassable gulf. 
No one can imagine a social separation more complete than 
this is; nor is there any feature of South African life which 
strikes the visitor with a more painful surprise than the 
sentiment, I will not say of hatred, yet certainly of repulsion, 
which he finds so generally entertained by the higher toward 
the less advanced races. 

THE INTOLERANT WHITE. 

It rarely if ever happens that @ native, whatever his rank, 
is received on any social occasion inside a white house; 
indeed, he would seldom be permitted, except as a domestic 
servant, to enter a private house at all. When Khama, the 
famous chief of the Ba-Mangwato, a Christian, and a man of 
admittedly high character, who has ruled his people with 
singular wisdom and ability, was in England last autumn, 
and was there entertained at lunch by the Duke of West- 
minster and other persons of social eminence, the news 
excited general annoyance and disgust among the whites 
in South Africa. A story was told me of a garden-party 
given by the wife of a leading white ecclesiastic, the appear- 
ance at which of a native clergyman led many of the 
white guests to withdraw in dudgeon. Once, when I 
was a guest at a mission station in Basutoland, I was 
asked by my host whether I had any objection to his bringing 
in to the family meal the native pastor, who had been preach- 
ing to the native congregation...I was told of a white who 
condescended to be hired to work by a Kafir, but stipulated 
that the Kafir should address him as “boss,” Of inter- 
marriage there is, of course no question. This situation is 
likely to grow rather worse than better as time goes on; 
because the more educated and capable the natives become, 
the more will their industrial competition press upon the 
whites, and the less inclined will the natives be to acquiesce, 
as they now do, in the social disparagement and inferiority to 


‘which the contempt and aversion of the whites condemn 


them. 

The other race-problem seen in the jealousy and 
rivalry of the Dutch and the English, though now most 
observed, does not cause Mr. Bryce any serious fvre- 


bodings. For in this case fusion is possible. Speaking 
of the peculiarities of the Boer, he tells how a Transvaal 
president lost hold of his constituents because in his 
2 days he had declared the devil to possess no 
tail, 

MR. BRYCE’S VIEW OF MR. RHODES. 

Mr. Bryce recognises that the avoidance of collision 
between the Dutch and English halves of the Cape 
Colony is due to Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 
Than the latter— 

No man in South Africa has been more steadily attached to 
the British connection, or has done half so much to secure for 
Britain those vast territories to the west and to the north of 
the Transvaal, which were coyeted by both the Transvaal 
Republic and by the German Empire. But in his political 
career in Cape Colony, of which he was prime minister from 
July, 1890, till January, 1896, Mr. Rhodes succeeded in 
obtaining the support of the Dutch party, and laboured 
assiduously to bring about a unity of sentiment and aim 
between the Dutch and the British elements in the population. 
The energy and firmness of his character, and the grasp of 
political and economie questions which he has evince !, make 
him the most striking figure among the colonial statesmen of 
Britain in this generation. He has been deemed by some a 
less adroit parliamentarian than was the late Sir John 
Macdonald in Canada, but he is possessed of a wider outlook 
and far more conspicuous executive capacity. 

THE OUTLANDER PROBLEM. 


Of the recent raid Mr. Bryce declines to speak as being 
a matter still sub judice, But of the Outlanders he 
says :— 

It is clear that something must be done to give a more or 
less complete satisfaction to their claims, and to prevent a 
recurrence of the troubles of last December and January. It 
is impossible, in our times, for a minority to continue to rule 
over a large and increasing unenfranchised m:jority of people 
superior in intelligence and wealth, however strong the original 
position of the minority may have been, and whatever sym- 
pathy their attachment to their own simple and primitive life 
may evoke. 

THE DESIRED ASSIMILATION. 


The Boer civilisation, like the Mormons, can. only 
maintain itself in isolation, and cannot resist the sapping 
influences which the strenuous industrial current of the 
modern world is now exerting on it :— 

The Transvaal, therefore, and all South Africa with the 
Transvaal, seems destined in the future to belong to the 
English type of civilisation, and to speak the English tongue. 
But the Dutch tongue also will hold its ground for many years 
to come, and Boer traits will no doubt powerfully affect the 
South African character as it acquires, after a generation or 
two, a settled and distinctive quality. The wish and hope of 
every one who knows the country must be that the fusion, 
which will (almost certainly) come at last, may come peaceably, 
and come not bya victory of the one element which could leave 
resentment in the breasts of the other, but by a process of 
gradual assimilation similar to that which turned Englishmen 
and Scotchmen from enemies into friends. 

PROSPECTS OF FEDERATION. 

Mr. Bryce considers it highly probable that South 
Africa will ultimately be united into one political body, 
probably in a federative form :— 

Federative union would not only increase its political 
strength, but would also aecelerate its material development. 
Its growth in wealth and population will, however, depend 


‘chiefly on its natural resources. The white population, which 
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is now much less than one million, probably about 750,000, in 
all South Africa, may, twenty-five or thirty years hence, 
scarcely exceed two millions. For it must be remembered 
that the labouring population is coloured: and will remain 
coloured.. Speaking broadly, the country will be a black man’s, 
an not a white man’s, country... The future peace and 
prosperity of the country will largely depend upon the wisdom 
and temper with which the higher race treats the backward 
one, and leads it onward and upward. 





THE NATIVE RACES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Onive SCHREINER. 

In the Fortnightly Review for July we have another 
instalment of Olive Schreiner’s South African articles, 
which opens with a sketch of the natives with whom the 
Dutch first came into contact when they colonised the 
(.pe. These races are three: the Hottentot, the Bush- 
nan and the Bantu. The two former are almost extinct ; 
tie latter increases and multiplies in the presence of the 
white men. 

THE HOTTENTOTS, 

When the Dutch landed at the Cape two centuries ago, the 
most important in number and the most widely spread of the 
natives were the Hottentots,a small wiry folk, with yellow 
faces, black wool in little hard knobs on the head, protruding 
jaws, low foreheads, and small eyes.. Their condition of 
civiisation was not high compared with that of many other 
African pevples; they had large flocks and herds on whose 
flesh and milk they lived, but they had little agriculture. 
Their round houses, made of slight wooden frames, with mats 
fastened over them, could at any moment be taken up and 
removed; and the little clothing they wore was of skins. 
But they were a versatile, excitable, lively little folk, as their 
few remaining descendants are to-day; rather gentle than 
fierce, and very emotional; and loving dancing and song. 

THE BUSHMEN. 

Side by side with the Hottentots lived a still more 
remarkable race of pigmies— 
the astonishing little people known as the ‘South African 
Bushmen. Akin in race and speech to the dwarf: races found 
in Central Africa, they are lighter in colour, being a dirty 
yellow, perhaps owing to the cooler climate of the south, which 
they have probably inhabited for countless ages, and in which 
they may have originally developed. So small in size are they 
that an adult Bushman is not larger than an ordinary Euro- 
pean child of eleven; they have tiny wizened faces, the wool 
on their heads growing in little balls, with naked spaces 
between. 

In many respects they seem to be the link between 
humanity and the brute creation. It was as if the brute 
had been arrested at the moment when he was about to 
evolve intoa man. They have a language, but it is so 
clemental that the clear expression of even the very 
simplest ideas is difficult :— : 

They have no word for wife, for marriage, for nation; and 
their minds appear to be in the same simple condition as their 
language. The complex mental operations necessary for the 
maintenance of life under civilised conditions they have 
no power of performing; no member of the race has in any 
known instance been taught to read or write, nor to grasp 
religious conceptions clearly, though great efforts have been 
made to instruct them, At the same time they possess a 
curious imitative skill, and under shelving rocks and in caves 
all over South Africa their rude etchings and paintings of men 
and animals are found, animated by a crude life and vigour. 
Their powers of mimicry are enormous. 

THE BANTUS. 

Very different from the gay little Hottentots.and the 
dog-like Bushmen are the third race, the Bantus. The 
Katfirs, whether they be Zulus, Bechuanas, or any other 
varieties of the parent stem— 


new friend a bull. 
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have a proud reserve, and an intensely self-conscious and 
reflective mental attitude. The language they speak is 
of a perfect construction, lending itself largely to figurative 
and poetical forms, yet capable of giving great precision to 
exact thought. The two great branches into which they are 
divided are about as distinct from one another as are the 
Celtic and Teutonic branches of our own Indo-European 
family; the language of one half being as intelligible to the 
other as French is to the German. 
IN PRAISE OF THE BANTU WOMEN. 

Olive Schreiner speaks very highly as to the virtues of 
the Bantu women. She says:— 

In her native state the Bantu woman is in many respects in 
a higher sexual position than large numbers of civilised 
females. Of the price paid for her she receives nothing, it 
passes to her family. She not only supports herself by her 
own labour, but is the mainstay of the society in which she 
exists, largely feeding and clothing it by her exertions. Her 
position is probably much farther from that of the female who 
lives idly and parasitically on society through the sale of her 
sex functions, than is that of most European women, married 
or single. We have it on the most irrefragable evidence, that 
when, after war, a few years back, a regiment of English 
soldiers was stationed for many months ‘in the heart of a 
subdued Bantu tribe, not only was the result of the contact 
between the soldiers and the native women nil as regarding 
illegitimate births, but it had been practically impossible for 
the soldicrs to purchase women for purposes of degradation 
throughout the whole time. : 

Appended to this paragraph, there is the following 


ominous foot-note :— 


Added in 1896: We are not referring to that which takes 
place when Englishmen, untrammelled by any public opinion 
or by British rule, are absolutely dominant over a erushed 
native race, as in the territories north of the Limpopo to-day. 
We shall deal with this, to an Englishman most sorrowful 
matter, at some future date. 

Great are the misfortunes of Rhodesia at: the present 
moment, but if what Olive Schreiner implies be true, 
then for the first time there would seem ‘to be some reason 
for the afflictions of the Rhodesians. 


Von Seyffert’s Crane. 

In the Cornhill Magazine for July, Mr. Cornish revives 
the memory of Von Seyffert’s tame crane, the bird which, 
nearer than any other feathered bip.d, seems to have 
approached the intelligence of mankind. Von S2yffert 
lived ina German agricultural village ; he had two cranes 
which he had tamed :— 

When the female died the survivor at once took as a 
He would stand by the bull in the stall 
and keep the flies off him, scream when he roared; dance 
before him, and follow him out with the herd. In this assoeia- 
tion the crane saw and remarked the duties of the cowherd, 
and one evening he brought home the whole of the village 
herd of heifers unaided, and drove them into the stable. 
From that time the crane undertook so many duties that it 
was busy from dawn till night. . He acted as policeman among 
the poultry, stopping all fights and disorder. He would stand 
by a horse when left in a cart, and prevent it from moving by 
pecking ita nose and screaming. A turkey and a gamecock 
were found fighting, whereon the crane first fought the turkey, 
and then sought out and thrashed the cock. Meantime it 
always “herded” the cattle, not always with complete success. 
These were collected in the morning by the sound of a horn, 
and some would lag behind. On one occasion the crane went 
back, drove up some lagging heifers through the street, and 
then frightened them so much that they broke away and ran 
two miles in the wrong direction. The bird could not bring 
them back, bué drove them into a field, where it guarded them 
till they were fetched. It would drive out trespassing cattle 
as courageously as a dog, and, unlike most busybodies, was @ 
universal fayourite, and the pride of the village. 
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THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING HOUSEHOLD, 
THE MoveMENT FoR ARBITRATION. 

A DEPUTATION waited upon Lord Salisbury last month, 
for the purpose of presenting him with a Memorial signed 
by between 3,000 and 4,000 official representatives of 
trade unions and other working class associations, in 
favour of an arbitration treaty between England and the 
United States. This Memorial was signed last year 
before the Venezuelan dispute came into existence. Lord 
Salisbury’s reply was cordial and most sympathetic, as is 
usual with him. The other Memorial, which was pro- 
moted by the Conference held at Sion College, is still to 
be presented. It has been signed by over 60,000 per- 
sons, including among others some 235 Members of Par- 
liament, and will be presented when a convenient occa- 
sion arises. 

THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 


Meanwhile, on the other side of the Atlantic, Republi- 
eans'and Democrats alike agree in the advocacy of a 
spirited foreign policy; but it is not likely that the 
friends of peace and of arbitration will be again eaught 
napping in America. The editor of Harper’s Magazine for 
July publishes the following editorial concerning the arbi- 
tration conference held at Washington in April last :— 

The Arbitration Conference held in Washington in April 
fast was notable among all movements of this kind for 
promoting good-will among nations in that it was widely 
representative in its composition, and entirely practical in its 
aims. Its members, who were eurolled as delegates, were, in 
fact, chosen by a sort of natural selection from forty-six 
States and Territories, and fairly represented the enlightened 
public opinion of the United States. On the roll, and taking 
active part in the proceedings, were statesmen, diplomatists, 
eminent judges, lawyers of distinction, presidents, and pro- 
fessors of colleges and universities, clergymen of great 
influence and national reputation, men of affairs and basiness who 
control large industrial operations. Hundreds who were unable 
to attend, but who responded by cordial endorsement of the 
aims of the conference, are recognised as makers and repre- 
sentatives of public sentiment in their various localities. 

OFFICIAL SYMPATHY. 

The movement had the warm sympathy of men high in 
official life, who refrained from active participation mainly 
because they have later on the responsibility of action, and it 
was deemed best that the conference should be wholly popular 
in character, and not be embarrassed by any political pre- 
dilections. Of all the gatherings in this country for a moral 
purpose, this assembly was less disturbed than any I have 
scen by personal “ crankiness” or by eccentricity of speech. 
The business was kept well in hand, and not allowed to run 
into visionary projects. The audiences were notable for 
character and weight of influence, and the discussions and 
addresses reached often a high level of eloquence, but were 
uniformly directed to an attainable end. This end was the 
discovery of a means by which the two great English-speak- 
ing peoples can continue at peace and in the advancement of 
the civilisation of the world. The only difference of opinion 
developed in the discourses was as to the necessity of increasing 
the navy and improving the coast defences of the United 
States; but the opinion of the conference, expressed in its 
unanimously passed -resolutions, was confined strictly to the 
question of international arbitration. Even in this it did not 
attempt to formulate a plan, or in any way to usurp the 
functions of the Government, but to formulate public opinion 
as a support to official action. 

THE AMERICAN SPIRIT, 

It was a thoroughly American assembly, not for peace at any 
price any more than for war at any price—an assembly proud 
of the republic and conscious of its high mission, with no 
purpose of lowering its spirit of sovereignty or its pride of 
nationality, but rather to assert the power of the United States 
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as now great enough to tuke leadership in the movement of real 
civilisation. Without doubt real civilisation is not destructive 
but peaceful rivalry in making the practice of that civilisation 
more consistent with its theory. 

What effect this memorable conference will have immediately 
upon the practical politics of the two countries cannot 
guessed. But the work of the conference is not done. It 
created standing committees of twenty-five representative men, 
ready to take such action in regard to arbitration as may be 
needed from time to time, and meanwhile to stimulate and 
consolidate public opinion. The day is near, in general 
enlightenment, when war cannot be made without the consent 
of the people, and they are daily learning how little in- 
dividually they gain by a destructive war, which has to be 
terminated, after all its loss and agony, by concessions and by 
treaty. Perhaps the main advantage of this conference is in 
the diffusion of an opinion as to the folly of war as a common 
method of settling differences, and the settlement of the public 
mind into a habit, in which it rests, of going tolaw rather than 
going to war. 

AMERICAN PILGRIMS—AND GUNNERS. 

The presence in this country of two representative 
parties, one representing the Pilgrim Fathers, who came 
over to visit the scene associated with their ancestors, the 
other the Boston Artillery Company, which was received 
by the Prince of Wales, and permitted the unprecedented ~ 
privilege of marching through the streets as an armed 
force, have tended to bring the foremost. representatives 
of the two nations into friendly union. The negotiations 
about Venezuela hang fire, but considerable impatience is 
expressed on both sides of the Atlantic as to the delays in 
diplomacy. The recent arrest of a British official by the 
Venezuelans in the debatable land should serve as @ 
reminder to quicken the somewhat sluggish action of our 
Foreign Office. 





ANGLO-AMERICAN UNITY. 
A Posrt’s Vision. 


Tuomas Baitey Aupricu contributes to the Century 
for July the following noble lines “On reading William 
Watson’s Sonnets, entitled, ‘The Purple East’ ” :— 

Restless the Northern Bear amid his snows 
Crouched by the Neva; menacing is France, 
That sees the shadow of the Uhlan’s lance 
On her clipt borders; struggling in the throes 

Of wanton war lies Spain, and deathward goes. 
And thou, O England, how the time’s mischance 
Hath fettered thee, that- with averted-glanee 
Thou standest, marble to Armenia’s woes! 

If ’t was thy haughty Daughter of the West 
That stayed thy hand, a word had driven away 
Her sudden ire, and brought her to thy breast ! 

Thy blood makes quick her pulses, and some day, 
Not now, yet some day, at thy soft behest 
She at thy side shall hold the world at bay. 

This is a pleasant message to reach the old country on 
the 120th Anniversary of the Declaration of American 
Independence. If poets have more than presidents to 
do with voicing the people’s heart, we may look forward 
to something better than “ splendid isolation.” - Be the 
promise repeated in the soul of every English-speaking 
person as he thinks of the giant republic and turns. his 
eyes to the home-land :— 

She at thy side shall hold the world at bay. 





Tue African Review has recently published a very. 
useful map of Rhodesia, showing the gold-fields, the scene 
of the various disturbances, ete. It is on a large scale, 
‘and mounted on linen, with rollers, for the wall. 
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RUSSIA, PERSIA, AND ENGLAND. 
By Srr LEeret GRIFFIN. 


In the Nineteenth Century for July the first place is 
devoted to an article on the future of Persia. Sir Lepel 
holds strong views on the subject. He is very ferocious 
in his condemnation of those who, believing that Persia 
is moribund, suggest that we cannot do better than agree 
to partition the country with Russia. Such a policy he 
declares would be in the last degree discreditable to 
England. The partition of Persia would be a crime 
rivalling that of the partition of Poland, which may be 
so, but there is a great deal to be said in favour of the 
partition of Poland, and states which cannot govern 
themselves all go one road. 


IF RUSSIA SEIZED TEHERAN ? 


Sir Lepel thinks that the position of England in 
Persia is better now than it has ever been, nor does he 
by any means agree with those who maintain that Russia 
could annex Persia whenever she chose. He says:— 

It is obvious that if Russia were to move her armies into 
Persia she could occupy Teheran and the northern provinces 
without serious opposition. The Persian army, as we experi- 
enced in 1857, is neither numerous, well armed nor disciplined, 
and England would certainly not send troops so far from their 
base. But there are many considerations which make it 
unlikely that Russia will take such a step. In the first place 
it would probably entail war with England, who could com- 
mand the Gulf, the: more important trade routes and the 
southern provinces. So far as Russia is concerned, having full 
command of the Caspian and an excellent road from Resht to 
the capital, such an occupation would be of little benefit to her 
trade and would be more costly than it was worth; while her 
road to the open sea would be more effectually blocked than 
ever. In the second place, the industrial development of 
Persia, which, in spite of many difficulties and opposition from 
corrupt officials and fanatical priests, has made great progress 
during the last few years, has raised a moral barrier against 
Russian ambition. 

Our true policy, he maintains, is to hold our own, and 
improve our position by carrying out the enterprise to 
which the Imperial Bank is already committed. He 
says :-— 

England, whose name, whatever her enemies may say, stands 
as a synonym for honour and good faith throughout the East, 
will refuse to accept the counsels of filibusters, and will honestly 
endeavour to promote the prosperity of Persia. 

SUPPORT THE PRIME MINISTER— 

He believes in the Grand Vizier, of whom he speaks as 
follows :— 

The Prime Minister, Mirza Ali Asghar Khan, is well known 
to European statesmen, as he accompanied the Shah during 
his tour in 1889. He is now about forty years of age, and is a 
man of great resource, courage, and ability. He has main- 
tained his position by the force of his high personal qualities, 
and is favourably regarded by all the foreign Legations at 
Teheran. He is sincerely anxious for the peaceful develop- 
ment of Persia, and has given constant support to all serious 
enterprises which he believed would further that object. 

—AND MAKE ROADS. 

The chief duty which we neglect, according to Sir 
Lepel Griffin, is the completion of the road which leads 
from the southern port to the capital :— 

England must not omit to construct, as speedily as possible, 
the trunk road from the southern ports to Teheran, the 
concession for which is still with the Imperial Bank, and the 
extension of which for a further term of ten years was one of 
the last official acts of the late Shah. The Bank has already 
spent a large sum of money on the northern section of this 
road. But British commerce with Persia, which is large and 
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increasing, imperatively demands tle*road, and sceing that i3 
is from the south that English and Indian goods enter Persia, 
it was unfortunate that its construction was commenced from 
the Teheran instead of the Ahwaz terminus, where every mile 
of road would have been at once remunerative. When the 
scheme is placed before the public it must propose to 
commence from the south, working gradually northwards to 
the rich districts of Hamadsdn and Isfahdn, and the road 
should at first be of a simple character, without expensive 
works and bridges, to facilitate and develop the local ,traffic; 
As commerce increases it may be gradually improved into an 
excellent cart road. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, when 
Minister at Teheran, was very anxious to see this work carried 
out, without which the trade of Persia will inevitably travet 
by the new German and Russian roads, and the loss to British 
commerce will be incalculable. 

One of the last things which the late Shah did before 
his assassination was to extend the concession for 
making the road for ten years. Seeing that the Persian 
Government had bound itself to Russia to make no 
railroads until 1900, we probably cannot do better than 
push forward the construction of a road which four years 
hence could be used as the basis of a light railway. 





“THE APOTHEOSIS OF RUSSIA.’’ 


Taat is how Blackwood describes the present inter- 
national situation. The political articles in this month’s 
magazine are divided between a vehement horror of 
Liberal Obstruction at home, and of Russian ascendency 
abroad. Opposition in Parliament has become simply 
Obstruction. It was the Obstruction of the Liberals 
which killed the Education Bill, and therefore Mr. 
Balfour must renounce all scruples about using the 
Closure as resolutely and systematically as Obstruction, 
is used. But the strength of traditional Toryism comes 
out most fully in the Russophobia of the concluding 
political survey. ‘ Peace or war, Russian aggression never 
stands still.” “There is no end to Russian ambition.” 
Russian extension is due to “nothing, after all, but the 
genuine earth-hunger, the lust of unlimited dominion.” 

“THE ARBITER OF THE WORLD.” 

“Russia has been hungering and thirsting for the 
whole earth ever since Russia was.” 

All the sheaves are coming home together. If it is a port 
that is wanted, Russia has now the choice of half a dozen. 
If it is territory, there are several desirable emp'res waiting to 
be carved up. If it is universal hegemony, it is hers. Russia 
is the arbiter of the world. The Powers that are collectively 
in league against her are individually as desperately anxious 
for their tin mug as are her direct dependants and allies. 
Such as have most reason to dread her, and as command the 
force which might throw her back, are silent and bewildered. 
From one end of the world to the other she has established a 
kind of divine right. . . . And, however the advocates of an 
Anglo-Russian understanding may delude themselves or others. 
in London, there is no delusion in St. Petersburg. “ Hostility 
to England is the alphabet of: Russian policy,” says the forward 
school. 

IN ABYSSINIA. | 

This dominance of Russia began with the French 
alliance. She pushed it further on the strength of Anglo- 
German estrangement over South Africa. She drew to 
Germany, and put the screw on Italy. She nearly broke 
up the Triple Alliance. But here she received a check. 
Possibly the Kaiser shrank from joining France and 
Russia, and urged Italy against Russian influence to ho'd 
to her African policy. Italy asked and received from 
England the counter-movement on Kassala. “The Triple 
Alliance, in short, was set on its legs again by Lord 
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Salisbury.” Nevertheless Russia has found in Abyssinia 
a thumbscrew to twist-on Italy and also on English 
supremacy in Egypt. 

IN TURKEY. 

Turkey, which can understand gunpowder or bribery, 
has only had nagging from England, but has been bought 
up by Russia. “One of her first purchases” was Ghazi 
Osman, the hero of Plevna. 

It is perhaps excusable that Sir Philip Currie, new to his 
place and conditions, should have underrated, as he did, the 
astuteness of M. de Nelidoff, but it was not the less 
unfortunat>. “I can do what I like with that man,” he is 
reported to have said of the prince of diplomatists; after 
which the man naturally did what he liked with Sir Philip. 
How completely Great Britain was befooled we did not know 
till the Blue-books made a clean breast of the dismal muddle. 

As a consequence, 
the centuries of Russo-Turkish struggle are over, and Con- 
stantinople wants only the reconsecration of St. Sophia to be 
Russian in name as well as in fact. 

IN PERSIA AND CHINA. 

Teheran is held by troops called Cossacks and officered 
by Russians. Russians dictate Persian policy. Northern 
Persia is to be delared Russian when Russia wills. The 
death of the late Shah happened conveniently for Russia, 
as the new Shah is young, weak, pro-Russian. China 
too “has found her asylum in Russia’s hospitable 
bosom.” Russia holds every card in Pekin. In spite of 
Japan’s victories, Russia wields what is practically a 
protectorate over Korea. 

So vast is the inheritance into which Nicholas II. has 
eatered. If his direct and recognised power is tremendous 
almost beyond human comprehension, how much more 
tremendous is his unacknowledged supremacy over all the 
peoples that encircle his frontiers! It needs only a word 
from him to call up convulsions that may change the face of 
the earth. 

A BELLICOSE “ PACIFIC” POLICY. 

The direction of change is probably towards China and 
the Far East. The world, which has been Mediterranean, 
then Atlantic, is now entering on its Pacific phase. And 
Russia has an eye to the command of the Pacific :— 

The truth is that Great Britain and Russia are too big ever 
to agree for any time. We believe that to our race will fall 
the ultimate supremacy of the world; Russia believes exactly 
the same of herself. Sooner or later the two ambitions must 
collide, and we had better be making ready for that great day 
at once. To allow Russia to absorb all possible strength before 
the conflict is to put a premium on defeat and ruin. 

What, then,do we want? We want above all a new Eastern 
policy and a definite one—such a policy as is pigeon-holed in 
the bureaux of St. Petersburg. We have cast China overboard ; 
we might ballast the ship with Japan. 

But we must be prepared to fight for her. In short, 
we should make it the single-minded aim of our policy to 
strip the young Emperor of his gorgeous vassals and add them 
to the retinue of the Queen. Which cannot be done except 
by plain dealing and plain speaking, and the. manifest reso- 
lution to follow words with blows. Otherwise there may be 
those alive to-day who will see the grandson of Nicholas II. 
saluted in the Kremlin by the Emperor of China and the 
tributary Princes of Rajputana and the Deccan. 





Apart from the profuse fiction, the most important 
features in Témple Bar for July are Augustus Manston’s 
sketch of Verlaine, the man and his mind, a lady’s story 
of her stay in a Mediterranean convent, and a sketch of 
Renan’s sister. Charles Fisher interestingly compares the 
three elegies,—Milton’s ‘‘ Lycidas,” Shelley’s “ Adonais,” 
and Matthew Arnold’s “ Thyrsis.” 


ADVICE TO WOULD-BE GAMBLERS OF THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE. 
Don’t. By A. J. Wiutson. 

Mr. A. J. Witson devotes the first article in the 
Investors’ Review for July to a disquisition on “ The Fever 
of Speculation and its Risks.” He has had his innings— 
good man. From the time of the Baring crash down 
to the end of 1894 the public mind was oppressed with a 
sense of coming tribulation, and the gamblers in stocks 
and shares lay low. But now speculation has revived, 
and Mr. Wilson sees that it has by no means reached its 
full development. “ Extravagant although prices appear 
in every department, yet there is room for them to go 
higher. For anything the Money Market indicates to the 
contrary, we might see many a home Railway Stock 
brought to pay less than two per cent. before twelve 
months are over, and greedy rushes after many a flimsy 
mining share far surpassing what was witnessed last 
summer.” So Mr. Wilson sits himself by the wayside 
and croons his old song as to the terrible dangers that 
are lying in wait for us—just round thecorner. Imagine 
what would happen in the City of London if a real crisis 
were to break out, such as would be produced by the down- 
fall ofthe Turk. Before summer is over, Crete and Mace- 
donia may have compelled the reluctant Western Powers 
to intervene. 

INTERVENTION MAY MEAN WAR. 

The more successful we are in the Soudan, the more 
our dangers will increase in imminence. India is not 
contented, hunger and famine are devouring the vitals 
of its millions, and Russia is creeping to our borders to 
give discontent courage. Troubles seem brewing in 
Persia, The situation in Afghanistan is very unstable. 
War is destined to break out again between China and 
Japan, possibly between Russia and Japan, and in that 
war Mr. Wilson thinks we must be prepared to take part, 
or see our commerce in that region destroyed. The 
Venezuela question is not settled. If war breaks out 
between Britain and the United States, Canada would be 
bankrupt in a moment, and the delicate fabric of banking 
in England would be smashed to pieces. If the United 
States side with the Cubans we might not only lose money 
invested in the Island, but might have to take sides with 
Spain. France and Germany are hotbeds of revolution. 
Austro-Hungary would go to pieces with the death of 
Francis Joseph. The Italian Government is hopelessly 
bankrupt. So Mr. Wilson sings his melancholy song, 
finishing up as follows: “Speculate, gamble if you will, 
but remember that the wealth the gambling seems to 
produce would disappear like gunpowder in a fire at the 
sound of the first cannon-shot discharged in a war 
between two great European Powers. How many British 
banks, we wonder, would stand the strain for six weeks 
of a war between us and the United States. So let the 
prudent man, if any such remains alive in these times, 
gamble with caution and sometimes think of the morrow.” 





In the Bookman for July, the New York publisher 
Mr. Dodd, holds out little hope of the clause in the 
Copyright Law being repealed which requires the copy- 
righted books to be set up in the United States, the fear 
being that efforts in that direction might rouse the 
enemies of the law, and lead to its repeal. He says 
English writers are now more popular in the States than 
American, and deplores the dearth of native talent. 
The new writer, whose portrait appears this month, is 
Miss Jane Findlater, author of “The Green Graves of 
Balgowrie.” 
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HOW STANDS HOME RULE NOW? 
JoHN Bricut’s SUGGESTION REVIVED. 


AN anonymous writer in the Contemporary Review for 
July, seeing that the case of Home Rule is not prosper- 
ing particularly at present, suggests that the Unionists 
could not do better than propose to adopt Mr. Bright’s 
suggestive alternative slightly altered. It may be 
remembered that, when confronted with the Home Rule 

sill, Mr. Bright did not merely content himself with 
denouncing Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, but he maintained that 
the true way out of the difficulty was to send all Irish 
legislation into an Irish Committee. 

He suggested that Irish legislation might be brought into 
harmony with Irish needs and Irish opinion by the simple 
expedient of passing all Bills: through a Committee. of the 
House of Commons composed exclusively of Irish members. 
There would be no separate Parliament. 


His scheme met with scant favour at the time, and 
it would certainly not be regarded as a final statement 
of the question by the Home Rulers to-day; but the 
writer of the article in the Contemporary thinks that it 
may be accepted in default of anything better if it were 
slightly amended. For instance, he says :— 

It is not enough to hand over the settlement of Irish Bills 
to the Irish members if those members do not truly and 
faithfully represent the views and desires of the Irish 
electors. Herein lies the weakness of Mr. Bright’s plan. 
It does not touch the fundamental difficulty—namely, of 
working representative government under conditions suitable 
to Hom gg but far from suitable to the circumstances of 
Ireland, 

To meet the difficulty thus pointed out, the admirers of 
Mr. Bright’s plan are not without a suggestion. It has been 
said, for example, that the Irish members might meet in 
Dublin to consider Irish Bills, and that if this were done, the 
burden of attendance in Westminster might be reduced to 
small dimensions. Irish members would naturally be expected 
to attend in Westminster during the stage of third readings 
of Irish Bills, but that business might be disposed of in a 
week or a fortnight, and after that, most of them might leave. 
The Irish elector would readily forgive a lax attention on 
Imperial business in which he takes no great interest if 
his member was diligent in attending to Irish business in 
Dublin. This suggestion, although it goes beyond Mr. 
Bright’s speech, does not raise any question of principle, but 
is rather a matter of detail. 

That the sitting of the Irish members at the different seasons 
of the year from the Parliamentary session would gratify 
{rish national sentiment is no drawback to the more prosaic 
utilitarian benefits to be gained. Whether even with this 
additional concession Mr. Bright’s plans should be thought 
worthy of a trial by the Irish members is a question to which 
they. and they alone can give an answer. If the subject 
should be brought before them in a practical way, it may 
safely be suid they will not come toa decision without very 
serious and impartial consideration. 

The writer in the Contemporary is somewhat sanguine. 
He believes that there would be no great objection taken 
to the scheme by ministers. What is wanted, therefore, 
is some one to take the initiative. He says:— 

The situation is one where the enterprise of a private 
member, in securing a Tuesday or Friday evening, might 
precipitate a solution of the problem, During the present 
session no opportunity is likely to arise; but a small band of 
members might secure an. evening early in the next session. 
Kivery section of the House, if the vote could be taken by 
ballot, would probably show a fayourable result; but each 
svction has its own elements of pride and prejudice to overcome. 
The student of political science will regret if the opportunity 
should for ever pass away of trying an experiment charged 
with so many elements of hopefulness. 


THE REVIEW 
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JOHN MORLEY IN PARLIAMENT. 


Tue Woman at Home publishes an article adorned with 
half-a-dozen portraits of Mr. John Morley. There is not 
very much that is new in the article, but the following 
passages may be quoted :— 

Of Mr. Morley’s success there is no doubt. Not only did 
he acquire strength as a debater, and not only did his plat- 
form speeches powerfully impress the electorate, but by his 
wide political knowledge, his high character and the honesty 
of his convictions, he attained an influence in the House of 
Commons equ.lled by only a few experienced statesmen. His 
intimacy with Mr. Gladstone grew into a touching friendship. 
Whoever faltered on the Home Rule path—and there were 
several who looked wistfully back—these two went steadily 
and undoubtingly forward. In the six years of Unionist 
Administration which followed Mr. Morley’s brief * intoxica- 
tion ” of office, they frequently took counsel together, keeping 
alive in each-other the flame of Hume Rule, and fiercely | 
attacking Mr, Balfour’s policy of “thorough”; and when 
Mr. Gladstone returned to power for the last time, it was on 
Mr. Morley that he chiefly relied. 

Mr. Morley may seldom feel “ the remorse of the bookman 
impeded by affairs”; yet the habits of the study are tenacious. 
He is scarcely agile or nimble enough for debate. Nor does 
he possess the instincts of the Parliamentary tactician. Pro- 
bably he never spent five consecutive minutes in the lobby. 
When passing through that paradise of idlers and intriguers, 
he looks with terror at the journalists, and replies merely by a 
salutation of the eyebrows to the friend who mutely solicits a 
chat. He declines to regard the House of Commons as a place 
of recreation. To listen and think and‘ contribute to the 
“veracity” of a debate—that is his conception of Parliamen- 
tary duty. 

In capacity to comprehend the modes of the House of 
Commons, Mr. Morley is far behind Mr. Healy and 
Mr. Laboucheré; and his want of touch with the average 
member reacts upon his speeches. As a platform orator he is 
superior to Mr. Balfour, but he is greatly his inferior as a 
Parliamentary debater. Only on rare occasions does he 
escape a certain literary fastidiousness and self-consciousness. 
On various occasions he has been questioned by electors as to 
his religious disbelief. He rejects what he calls the popular 
belief of the day. At the same time, he admits that men and 
women cannot be happy without religion. It is easy to accept 
his assurance that he has never been guilty of an irreverent 
phrase, and it is known that in more than one country-house 
he has joined in family worship, and taken part in the singing 
of hymns. His sincerity is beyond question. He seeks truth, 
in Pascal’s phrase, with many sighs, and’ some day he may 
get beyond Goethe’s psalm of life. Meantime his confession 
of faith may be summed ‘up in the words put by Shakespeare 
into the mouth of Corin: “I earn that I eat, get that I 
wear; owe no man hate, envy no man’s happiness, glad of 
other men’s good, content with my harm.” 





Tue Country House for June discusses the need of 
improved rural hostelries for lady cyclists, who do not 
relish apparently the present village inn... The country 
house sketched and pictured is Dunrobin Castle, the 
ducal seat of Sutherland, and the country gentleman is 
Earl Spencer, 

“ Tag great defect to-day,” says Sir J. E, Millais in an 
interview in the June Strand, which: is beautifully 
illustrated with reproductions of his pictures, “is the 
want of reverence. Until a young man can admire, 
nay, until he can give homage, there is no hope for 
him.” Stating his views of art education, the President 
observed, “I do not believe much in direct instruction. 
Surround a boy with great art and he will learn.” The 
best education of his life had, he said, teen gainel by 
associating with great men, especially painters and men 
of letters. He thinks art education is looking up. 




















MENELIK AND HIS EMPIRE. 

Kine Menenik, the victor of Adowa, forms the 
subject of a readable article in the Mevue de Paris. 
The Emperor of Abyssinia has proved himself a 
formidable foe, and his French biographer, M. Maindron, 
describes him in pleasing colours as a great sovereign 
worthy of respect both when his character and his 
conduct are considered. 

Menelik was crowned Emperor of Ethiopia on 
4th November, 1889. He. succeeded Johannes, who 
was killed when fighting the Dervishes in the March of 
the same year. In the last seven years he may be said 
to have really built up his empire, for at the time of his 
accession even his right to the throne was disputed. 
It is quite a mistake, says the French historian, to regard 
Abyssinia or Ethiopia as a savage and_ uncivilised 
country. The empire is made up of small kingdoms; 
the major portion of the population profess the Christian 
religion, and accept as divine their feudal Constitution, 
which strongly resembles that which obtained in Europe 
during the Middle Ages. The average Abyssinian is a 
farmer rather than a merchant. He is courageous, just, 
aud strong-minded, sober, enduring, and possessed of all 
those qualities which make a good soldier. 

A SON OF SOLOMON. 

King Menelik claims to be descended from a son of 
King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, and he has 
shown not a little of the wisdom attributed to his 
illustrious ancestor. Under his rule Abyssinia bids fair 
to become a powerful and well-ordered nation, governed, 
as we have said before, on a strictly feudal system. With 
but few exceptions all the great estates are held directly 
from the crown, and the owners give in exchange for 
their land each year so many men or goods in kind. 

Money transactions are rare, and the law of exchange 
reigus supreme. Every province is governed by a “ Ras” 
—chief, or prince—and the affairs of each small town or 
village are administered by a kind of council of old men. 
Every yard of land pays a tax to the State, and this tax 
not unfrequently takes the form of military service. The 
representative of the Government is also local magistrate, 
and, on the whole, justice is very fairly administered ; 
there is in each case a right of appeal to the governor of 
the province. Till the accession of King Menelik many 
of the Abyssinian laws condemned evil-doers to terrible 
forms of punishment. A murderer was given over to the 
relations of his victim in order that they might themselves 
kill him, The present Emperor has modified some of 
these medieval laws. Each trial is conducted with the 
greatest solemnity, and when a professional advocate 
or barrister cannot be ‘found, a number of amateur 
defenders are always ready to take his place. 

HIS ARMY. 

The army which routed the Italians is largely com- 
posed of volunteers recruited from among the peasantry. 
In addition to everything being found—clothing, living, 
and travelling expenses—each soldier is given a small 
regular pay. The regiments are not lodged in barracks, 
but a certain number of men are billeted on each village, 
the expenses of their keep being considered in the local 
taxation. The whole army, including regulars, volunteers, 


_ and militia, counts something like half a million of men. 


The militia are only called out when there is pressing 
need; they possess no regular arms, but will answer the 
roll-call bearing old guns, swords, and the national 


weapon, a javelin. They are very redoubtable at close . 


quarters, and are said to make the finest charges of any 
army in the world, The Abyssinian soldier possesses 
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singular powers of endurance. For whole months 
together he will live on a few handfuls of flour and 
dried peas, and ten thousand Abyssinians will exist for a 
whole year on food that would disable the same number 
of Europeans in three months. 

HIS CHURCH. 

The Church and clerical party play a very important 
part in Abyssinia, but it must be admitted that the 
individual ecclesiastics are ignorant and _ illiterate. 
Fortunately for their prestige their parishioners are 
extremely superstitious and apathetic where religious 
matters are in question. Their head Bishop, the 
“ Abouna,” is the guardian of Abyssinian orthodoxy. 
In the fourth century Athanasius sent his Apostle 
Frumentius to evangelise Abyssinia, and he besought 
him always to choose his Bishop at Alexandria, This 
strange order has been faithfully observed, and thus 
it has come to pass that the “Abouna” is always a 
stranger to his flock, and is generally chosen from out of 
some Egyptian monastery, being sent to Ethiopia before 
he has even had time to learn the language of the country 
where he is to spiritually reign. It should, however, be 
added that he has as coadjutor the “Etcheguieh,” a 
Bishop who has the advantage of being himself an 
Abyssinian, and whose power is more or less absolute 
over the great world of convents and monasteries with 
which the country is studded. 


HIS USE OF EUROPEANS, 


Abyssinia possesses a strong provincial aristocracy, 
which has remained more or less independent of the 
Emperor, but Menelik has known how to bind together 
these varying elements, and his. military successes have 
greatly consolidated his position. 

The Emperor of Abyssinia is not only the chief military 
commander, but also the chief magistrate and chief 
financier of his empire. Curiously enough all the money 
used in Abyssinia is minted either in Austria or in Italy, 
France supplying the Abyssinian Post Office with its 
stamps. Menelik is singularly liberal and temperate in 
his religious views, and has always respected liberty of 
conscience. Abyssinia must be a happy hunting ground 
for missionaries, for the Emperor considers them pre- 
cursors of civilisation, and so encourages their presence 
in his kingdom. When he is not engaged in a royal 
progress Menelik inhabits a beautiful palace near his 
capital of Entotto. ‘“‘ Adissababa” is the Windsor of 
Abyssinia, and there dwell the royal family and the 
court. Menelik has two daughters, married to the two 
chief provincial governors. His heir is his grandson, a 
lad of twelve, rejoicing in the name of Wassen Segged. 





Tur prospect of the women electors of the State of 
Colorado voting in the next election.of President for the 
United States, leads Mrs. Woodhull Martin in the July 
Humanitarian to recall her baffled struggle of 1870-71 to 
vote and to stand for the Presidency. She grounded her 
case on the wording of. section 1 in Article XLV. of the 
Constitution, which declares, “ All persons born or natur- 
alised in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State . 
wherein they reside;” and on the 15th Amendment, 
which runs, “ The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of race, colour, or 
previous condition of servitude.” Her argument is that 
women are already entitled to the franchise under these 


terms. 
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THE EDUCATION FIASCO. 
BELATED OPINIONS ON THE DEAD BILL. 


As might be expected, most of the magazines went to 
press before Mr. Balfour withdrew the Education Bill, 
but many of them publish articles on the subject, from 
which I take the following extracts :— 

MAKING THE Best or IT. 

The National Review in its editorials, which, however, 
were written before the final catastrophe took place, thus 
endeavours to make the best excuse which it can for the 
loss of the Bill :— 

Sir John Gorst’s Bill is a praiseworthy conception, and we 
should like to sce the bulk of it embodied in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, but it undoubtedly deals with too many subjects, and 
there is force in the criticism that the assistance allotted to 
the Voluntary Schools is by no means generous. In this 
respect it is a great disappointment to the Conservative Party, 
who have found themselves called upon to risk a great 
Parliamentary position in order to support a Bill teeming 
with ingenious schemes they did not particularly want, and 
deficient in what is to them a paramount question—aid to the 
Voluntary Schools. Sir John Gorst, as an ardent edu- 
cationalist, approached the matter from a slightly different 
standpoint. He is zealous to preserve definite religious 
teaching, but he is at least as anxious to continually raise the 
standard of secular instruction, and to introduce some 
elasticity into what has become too rigid a machine, hence the 
proposed establishment of the new educational authority, the 
raising of the age of compulsory attendance, the Poor Law 
school provisions, the treatment of Secondary Education, etc. 
It is perfectly easy to understand how the muddle has arisen, 
more especially when it is remembered that although the 
Cabinet is of unprecedented dimensions, Sir John Gorst is out- 
side it. This makes it more difficult than ever to protect a 
Bill against the handiwork of ignorant colleagues. There is 
no need to become hysterical over the situation. 

WHat GOVERNMENT SHouLD Have Dong. 

In the Fortnightly Review the Rev. Dr. Horton, writing 
confidently before any suspicion of the Government 
defeat had dawned upon the Nonconformist mind, 
contributes a vigorous denunciation of the Bill under 
the title of “The Doomed School Boards.” As the Bill 
is dead, it is not worth while following him into the 
discussion of its demerits; it is more important to note 
what Dr. Horton thinks ought to have been done. He 
says :— 

Our Educational System is far from perfect. Compared*with 
the best systems on the Continent, or with the systems in the 
best States of the American Union, we are still lagging 
behind. What was wanted was a strong and broad-minded 
measure which should remove the objectionable features of the 
Board Schools, the pressure of the Examination System, the 
niggardliness of unenlightened Boards, the mischievous 
intrusion of religious controversy into Boards which have all 
they can do to attend to their educational duties; a measure 
which should make the Board School system at its best uni- 
versal throughout the country ; a measure which should reward 
and encourage the efficient schools; a measure which should 
secure better teachers and remove the religious tests of the 
Training Colleges; a measure which should create a system 
of Secondary Schools on the model of those which have been 
formed in the best American States. 

Mr. Dieain’s Last Worp. 


Mr. Diggle, Chairman of the London School Board, 
replies in the Contemporary Review for July to Principal 
Fairbairn. He devotes himself chiefly to a defence of 
Clause 27. His article was written before the throat of 
the Bill had been cut, and this is his description of the 
defunct measure :— 

The Education Bill is throughout designed, as its provisions 
prove, to preserve the function of neutrality, whilst it abolishes, 
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to some extent, those of inconsistency and inequity. The 
more the Bill is subjected to discussion the more fully it will 
appear that this policy is a step in the right direction. The 
agitation of which the composite and non-party parliamentary 
majority is the present outcome is not likely to be ended until 
two principles have been fully acknowledged in our Statute 
law: (1) That every public elementary school is entitled to 
public assistance upon the basis of the amount and excellence 
of the educational work carried on in it; and (2) that every 
deserving parent shall have at the hands of the State the 
same rights, and the same assistance, in the religious education 
of his child that the undeserving parent now enjoys. It is 
foreign to the purpose and aim of this article to say anything 
of the machinery of educational administration proposed in the 
Bill. I have said elsewhere that it is susceptible of improve- 
ment, and in its passage through the Houses of Parliament it 
will undoubtedly be amended. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION POLICY. = 
Wuat THE New Biuu must SEcurE. 

CARDINAL VAUGHAN indicates in the New Review the 
policy which he commends as the objective of the forth- 
coming autumn campaign on the Education question. 
The withdrawal of this year’s Bill, and the promise of a 
new Bill seem to give him pleasure. “The gain will be 
all on the side of civil equalities and religious liberty.” 
Six months are needed to convert the country completely 
to rate-aid for Voluntary Schools without impairing 
their right to appoint their own teachers. The Cardinal 
compares the Bills of 1870 and 1896, and finds that 
while the Bill of 1870 was inimical to Christian liberty 
and offered the people a choice between a New Religion 
and No Religion, the Bill of 1896 represented a popular 
reaction from the anti-Christian features of the Bill of 1870, 
and pointed to a recognition of the rights and necessity 
of Voluntary Schools as well as of parental rights. 
It failed because it did not go far enough. It satisfied 
nobody. The principle of Rate-Aid does not, the Cardinal 
argues against Bishop Temple, place Voluntary Schools 
on any “slippery slope”; any danger being swept away 
by the suggestion of Boards of Federated Schools. 

THE FEDERATED BOARD. 

His Eminence goes on to state “how this might 
work ” :— 

(a) The Voluntary Schools ina district or county would fede- 
rate according to denominations; (b) To the Federated Board, 
elected by the managers of the schools, would be added a 
number of nominees of the public Education Authority ; (¢) 
To this Board would be assigned powers, sanitary, financial, 
and educational over all the Federated Schools. It would 
dispense and follow the special Treasury grant and the rate 
aid; (d) Superior to this Board would be the Local Education 
Authority, whatever that may be, and finally the Education 
Department as a court of appeal, with supreme jurisdiction ; 
(e) The right to appoint the school teachers and to regulate 
the religious instruction should be guaranteed to the trustees 
or managers of the individual school by statute. 

RELIGIOUS STABILITY AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 

There would thus be secured in the Cardinal’s 
judgment :— 

(1) The religious character of the schools guaranteed to 
the trustees or local managers; (2) An improved educational 
character secured to all the Federated Schools by the super- 
visory powers invested in the Federated Board; (3) The 
financial and all the other interests of the districts watched 
over by ratepayers’ representatives on this Board, and still 
further by the public local authority, which would see that 
all the schools in the district are up to date; (4) Finally, 
justice and fair play may be counted upon, by a right of 
appeal to the strong central authority of the Education 
Department. 
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4. 


His Eminence would have supported Clause 27, in spite 
of its manifold imperfections, and was encouraged in this 
resolution by the united opposition the clause encoun- 
tered from atheists, agnostics, and secularists :— 

But what of the Nonconformists ? Having given up denomi- 
national education the Nonconformists are like the foxes who 
had lost their tails. Their opposition will die out when they 
find that we are not to be persuaded to cut off our denomina- 
tional tails, and that, for the rest, we mean no harm either to 
Nonconformist or School Boards. 

These are some of the principles which Cathotics must 
fight for next autumn to secure their adoption in legis- 
lation rext spring. 


THE FAITHS OF GERMANY. 


In the second June number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes M. Goyan has an important article on what he 
calls “ The Religious Map of the Germany of To-day ”— 
that is to say, the distribution of the different creeds 
over that Empire. He begins by describing the wonder- 
ful Cathedral of Cologne, in the completion of which 
modern united Germany seemed to stretch out her hand 
to the old Germany and the old religion. But we must 
pass over Mr. Goyan’s historic retrospect and come to 
the actual facts and the situation as it is to-day. 

THE CATHOLIC PROVINCES. 

Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia, Bavaria and Poland 
are the four eminently Catholic portions of the Empire. 
Bavaria is particularly the home of pious Catholic tradi- 
tions, and the regular clergy are more numerous there than 
in any other part of Germany. At the Bavarian Court 
curious old ceremonies survive which have been 
abolished elsewhere. Once a year in the Royal Chapel 
the Prince Regent arms the Knights. It is the festival 
of St. George. Standing before the altar simply clad in 
tunics of white silk, the neophytes listen to a sermon which 
explains t» them their future obligations. These are two: 
to throw down the glove in defence of Christ and the 
Immaculate Conception, and to devote themselves to the 
poor and to the sick. Holding the hands of the Prince 
Regent, who is the intermediary between them and God, 
they take the oath, the Prince then gives them the 
* Accolade,” enrols them in the Order of St. George, and 
superintends the change of their dress to the helm, the 
sword, the blue cloak and ermine collar of the Order, 
while Mass is being celebrated at the altar. The popu- 
lace are not admitted to this curious survival, but after 
it is over they are allowed t» see the Knights and the 
princes feasting and merrymaking in a manner little 
consonant with the solemn oath of the Order. 

It is curious that in Bavaria the Catholics do not as a 
body support the Catholic or Centre Party in the Reichstag 
to anything like the extent warranted by their numbers. 
Westphalia is, if possible, even more Catholic than 
Bavaria. Charles de Montalembert wrote in 1834 : ‘‘ West- 
phalia is the home of the Catholicism of Northern 
Germany, it is the German Brittany.” ‘Those words are 
true to thisday. M.Goyan describes the old Catholicism 
of Poland, a legacy of the past, severe in its insistence on 
religious observances, and intermingled and identified 
with the sentiment of Polish nationality. This is so 
strong that your Polish peasant simply does not regard 
a Prussian priest as a real priest at all. 

PROTESTANTISM ON THE DOWN-GRADE. 

Protestantism is extremely active in the Catholic 
parts of Germany, the Evangelical Church devoting 
itself principally to philanthropic work with no small 


success. Protestant Germany includes, broadly speak- 
ing, Prussia, Brandenburg, Pomerania, Mecklenburg, 
Schleswig-Holstein, Anhalt and Saxony. But it must 
be remembered that in Protestant Germany the towns 
anl their suburbs are called by the German pastors 
“spiritual cemeteries,” and religious influences seem 
extremely weak. Thus, in 1880, 20 per cent. of the 
Protestant children of Berlin remained unbaptized, 59 per 
cent. of the marriages and 80 per cent. of the funerals 
were purely civil ceremonies, and the communicating 
members of the Evangelical Church numbered only 
13 per cent. Since then, thanks to the efforts of the 
Emperor and the Empress, some improvement has taken 
place. Those who compose the Court are known to be 
sincerely religious, and in the last thirteen years a great 
deal has been achieved by the outside or dissenting 
clergy, to whose efforts Father Ciprian, a well-known 
Bavarian monk, has paid a fine tribute. 

The most irreligious town in Germany seems to be 
Hamburg, and this in spite of the social and religious 
efforts made by the philanthropist pastor, Wychern. 
In the country districts the lack of religious feeling is 
very apparent, notably in- Mecklenburg, Schleswig- 
Holstein, Magdeburg, and Erfurt. Five German pro- 
vinces—Hesse and the Palatinate, Baden, Wurtemberg 
and Silesia—cannot be called either Protestant or Catholic. 
The population is of mixed religions, and there, strangely 
enough, both parties hononz their faiths in the observance. 

In 189), there were in Germany,31,026,810 Protestants 
and 17,674,921 Catholics, and this of course does not 
include those who would term themselves freethinkers 
(Freie Wissenschaft). 





The Canadian Press. 


Tue London or the New York type of journalism— 
which? That is the alternative which Jos. T. Clark, 
in the Canadian Magazine for June, appears to think 
lies before the Canadian press. He fears the choice is 
already gone far towards decision. “ Daily intercourse 
between Canada and the United States, the systems of 
telegraphic news supply and other causes are drawing 
our newspapers into the wake of the great New York 
papers. This is to be regretted. Tae splendid news- 
papers of London, earnest, honest, respectable and 
dignified, present finer models to us.” Mr. Clark gives a 
bad account of the Dominion press : — 

News is obtained every day through the perfidy of men who 
are trusted, through breaches of confidence, through the 
treason of employés, and no one, apparently, pauses to think 
of the effect upon morality of such an institution as the press 
growing ever more powerful by provoking betrayals of every 
kind of trust in every level of life... There are prominent 
editorial writers in Canada who have progressed from paper to 
paper, changing their points of view with every change of 
employer—championing the National Policy in one paper, 
tearing it to shreds in another; leading a crusade in one paper 
against the influence of French Catholicism in politics, round- 
ing upon fellow-crusaders, a month later, in another paper. 

The writer deplores the want of training and sense of 
responsibility of newspaper men, and contrasts them 
with the occupants of the pulpit. Yet though despon- 
dent he does not quite despair :— 

The managing editor who will give his paper as delicate a 
conscience, and rules of conduct as correct as a gentleman 
would have in private life, will find, I think, the strange 
experiment a success. A newspaper whose statements could 
be relied upon under all circumstances, whose persistent good 
taste would become a proverb—might it not almost re-make 
our civilisation ? 
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THE HOMES OF MR. BALFOUR AND SIR WILLIAM 
HARCOURT. 


WHITTINGHAME AND MALWoopD. 


Mr. Frepertcx Douman, writing in Cassell’s Magazine 
for July, describes the country seats of the Leaders of 
the House of Commons. Mr. Balfour’s house at 
Whittinghame, judging by the illustrations, is a very 
pleasant place to look at. 

MR. BALFOUR’S COUNTRY SEAT. 


Mr. Dolman says :— 

In reality, it was built in the plain, simple style which 
prevailed in Scotland early in this century. But shortly after 
coming of age and succeeding to the property, Mr. Balfour 
made various ¢hanges in the building, and, with Grecian 
pillars at the entrances, broad bay windows, and a terrace 
with ornamental balustrade, the house has lost all its 
original austerity. 

Mr. Balfour’s home has the charm of some of the prettiest 
scenery of the south of Scotland—the wooded banks of the 
Firth of Forth on the one side, and the picturesque features 
of the Lammermoor country, as Scott describes them, on the 
other. 

A drive of six miles from Dunbar brings you to the gates 
of Whittinghamé¢—or rather to the fine stone pillars on which 
the gates should swing, for Mr. Balfour’s park is now quite 
unenclosed. 

Entering the house, Mr. Dolman describes the 
bicycles, for both Mr. Balfour and his sister are devoted 
to the wheel, in the hall, and then proceeds to the 
library, which, however, is hardly one of the living 
rooms. 

HIS PENCHANT FOR BILLIARDS. 


Indoors Mr. Balfour woiks in the study, and amuses 
himself in the billiard-room, for, says Mr. Dolman :— 

As ani indoor recreation, by the way, billiards has the same 
place in Mr. Balfour's affection as golf for open-air exercise ; 
and in this room he usually spends an hour or so after dinner 
whenever he has visitors in the house. It is so large that a 
full table occupies not a quarter of its space, and when Mr. 
Balfour has a family gathering at Whittinghame, it is 
usually used in the daytime as a schoolroom for his little 
nephews and nieces. 

HIS STUDY. 


The study, however, is more used than the billiard- 
room. It is in this room that 
Mr. Balfour spends most of his time when he is indoors at 
Whittinghame, probably finding in its smaller size greater 
comfort than would be possible in the library. In it was 
written the greater part of his book, “The Foundations of 
Belief.” 

It is a room with two large windows, and with plenty 
of light, but what with windows and book-shelves, there 
is no space left for pictures on the walls, and neither 
photographs nor sketches are to be found on mantel- 
piece or table. 

But close to the large writing desk (which is of the American 
pattern and of mahogany wood) there is an iron grand piano- 
forte with a music stand by its side for performance on some 
other instrument, and the presence of these somewhat unusual 
articles in a study strikingly confirms the great love Mr. 
Balfour is supposed to have for music. From this room, I 
believe, the strains of piano and violin are often heard far into 
the night. 

Mr. Balfour may often be tempted to defer sleep by the fact 
that his bedroom adjoins his study; he has but to take three 
or four steps to seek repose. ‘This sleeping apartment on the 
ground floor is in its small size and great simplicity in striking 
contrast to some of the bed-chambers on the upper story, and 
that Mr. Balfour should have chosen it in order that he might 
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more conveniently burn “the midnight oil” when-the desire 
for study or for music seized him, is a cireunistance of some 
significance. 
HIS SISTER AND HIS GARDENS. 

Miss Balfour looks after everything, and specially 
charges herself with 
the management of the gardens at Whittinghame, which are 
not now maintained, however, on the scale which formerly 
made them so well known in East Lothian. There are still 
eighteen glass-houses and extensive beds for flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables, but only ten gardeners are employed—about half 
the number whose services were at one time required. Mr. 
Balfour has no favourite flower, cares nothing for horticulture, 
and seldom crosses the “burn” to visit the gardens. Nor does 
Mr. Balfour ever trouble the extensive game preserves which 
usually afford admirable sport for such of his guests as enjoy a 
day’s shooting: When he comes into the grounds it is usually 
to play a game over the small links of nine “ holes,” whicti, 
chiefly with a view to the enjoyment of the ladies of the 
house, were made in the park a year or so ago. 

TWO NOTABLE TREES. 


In the grounds, which are extensive and well wooded, 
there are two notable trees, one an Australian gum tree, 
which is said to be the earliest specimen of the eucalyptas 
in Scotland :— 

It was taken to Whittinghame from Australia by the late 
Lord Salisbury, father of the present Premier, sixty years ago, 
and, notwithstanding the rigours of the climate, has attained 
to a wonderful size. The other is a yew, near Stonypath 
Tower, one of the largest in the kingdom, under whose out- 
spread branches the conspiracy which led to the assassination 
of Darnley is believed to have been concocted. The branches 
of the tree, which embrace the grounds at all points, with the 
exception of one tiny opening, have a circumference of one 
hundred and twenty feet, and, in the arched space thus formed, 
some three hundred school children have been seated at the 
same time. In forty years the circumference of the tree has 
grown by thirty feet. 


THE SQUIRE OF MALWOOD. 


From Whittinghame Mr. Dolman turns southward to 
the New Forest, and describes Sir William Harcourt in 
his favourite house at Malwood. Besides the flower 
gardens, which surround his handsome and commodious 
country house— 

Sir William has about twenty acres in addition, however, 
which are used for farming—for the production chiefly of the 
poultry, eggs, butter, milk, and vegetables consumed by his 
household. In this farm the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer 
takes an active interest, and, small as it is, it has enabled him 
to keep in close, practical touch with agricultural questions 
and their difficulties. The live stock include a herd of Jersey 
and Guernsey cows, and about four hundred chickens. In the 
stables are to be seen the pair of black Russian ponies 
presented to Sir William Harcourt by Mr. Armitstead, anil 
the chaise in which the statesman is accustomed to be driven 
about the Forest by his son “ Lulu.” 

The chief thing that impressed Mr. Dolman in Sir 
William Harcourt’s study was the entire absence of any- 
thing bearing upon his public career :— 

The house proclaims its owner to be a man of culture, for 
there are shelves of books along one side of the broad corridors 
—the overflow of an extensive, if not very remarkable, 
library. Of Sir William’s many years’ service to the State, 
there is in any part of the house, however, scarcely a hint or 
suggestion. 

LANDSEER’S PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN. 

He has more pictures to speak about than Mr. 
Balfour ;— 

The most rerfiarkable canvas at Malwood hangs by the side 
of the dining-room fireplace, which has for mantelpiece an 
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Indian wood gate that was exhibited at South Kensington 
some years ago. This is the portrait of the Queen on a horse, 
which was undertaken by Landseer shortly after her Majesty’s 
accession. The picture was never finished, there being little 
more than the pencilled outline of the horse. The Queen once 
told Sir William Harcourt that she well remembered even now 
how painfully fatiguing she found sitting the saddle while 
the great artist painted her. Apart from its subject, the 
picture is extremely interesting in an artistic sense, because of 
the revelation that it makes of Landseer’s method. 
THE “ FRIENDSHIP GARDEN.” 


Like the Countess of Warwick, Sir William Harcourt 
has a “Friendship Garden,” but while Lady Warwick 
allows her friends to plant flowers and shrubs, Sir 
William Harcourt asks them to plant trees. Mr. 
Dolman says :— 

The most interesting feature of the grounds is the “ Friend- 
ship Garden ”—a little space set apart for the planting of 
trees by Sir William Harcourt’s best and oldest friends. It 
was begun by Mr. Gladstone, who planted an oak, and Mrs. 
Gladstone, who planted an elm, on the occasion of their tour 
of the West Country about six years ago. During this visit 
to Malwood, too, the ex-Premier signed an engraved portrait 
of himself which hangs in one of its rooms. Another corner 
of the grounds, close to the tennis court, is devoted to the 
cultivation of a number of fine Italian plants, which Sir 
William and Lady Harcourt collected on the occasion 
of a recent visit to Italy.. An Italian verandah, consist- 
ing of various climbing plants growing over a light 
wooden trellis, is reminiscent of “the great Budget” of 1894. 
Its making was the then Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
recreation in the midst of the heavy labour which the pre- 
paration of that measure entailed. Wandering about the 
grounds are a goodly number of tame birds, including pea- 
cocks—some of which were the gifts of friends. You may 
perchance come across an infant kangaroo, too. 





AMUSING STORIES FROM THE MAGAZINES. 


Every month the periodicals contain many good 
stories which escape attention. I think it may be well 
to collect them together in a page each month. Here, for 
instance, are a few in the periodicals for July :— 


One or ABRAHAM LINcOLN’s STORIES. 

During the late Civil War an officer who enjoyed close 
personal relations with President Lincoln called at the White 
House, and in the course of a private interview complained 
bitterly of certain criticisms passed on his conduct in a 
campaign by the Secretary of War. And while repeating 
such criticism gave way to great passion. Lincoln patiently 
heard him to the end, then said, “ You seem very angry. Did 
you ever hear what made Finnigan mad? Til tell you. 
Finnigan came home late from the club one night sober, but 
in such ‘a temper that he knocked over a lot of furniture. 
Mss. Finnigan was aroused, and sitting up in bed asked, 
‘What’s the matter, Finnigan?’ ‘I’m mad, mad as a hornet.’ 
‘What’s made you so?’ ‘Flaherty down yonder; he called 
me a liar” ‘But, man, why didn’t you make him prove it?’ 
‘That’s why I’m so mad: he did!’”—Franeis H. Hardy's 
“ Public Sentiments on the Silver Question,” Fortnightly Review. 

Ir nor Gop, THEN DEVIL. 

There is a school in a northern town. It is a Church 
School, and the clergyman has the little children into the 
chancel of the church to instruct them in religion. “ What 
is this?” he will say, pointing to the communion-table. A 
child will answer that it is the communion-table. He ad- 
ministers a shocked rebuke. ‘“ No, it is the altar.” Then the 
children are taught the names of the ecclesiastical furniture 
and vestments. “And who am [?” said he, on a recent 
oceasion. ‘“ Please,*sir, God,” said one little fellow, who had 
been well, but insufficiently, indoctrinated. ‘“ No, my boy, not 
Almighty God. Now, whoamI?” “Please, sir, the Devil,” 
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suggested another child, whose knowledge of supernatural 
persons admitted only of two orders. “No, I am God’s 
priest,” and the stupendous significance of the claim was then 
expounded to the awe-struck children.—Dr. Horton's “ Doomed 
Board Schools,” Fortnightly Review. 


Not Now. 

One day, an ultra-Radical journal which is dead, buried, 
and forgotten by now, called the writer “le-cocu de la 
troisitme République.” “‘That’s a dangerous word to use in 
writing nowadays,” said Jules Simon, during the evening of 
that day, when his attention had been drawn to the article. 
“But I tell you what I will do; I will tell you a tale which 
you are at liberty to repeat, even to the writer of the-article. 
Years ago I knew a Frenchwoman of more than flighty 
character, who was married to an Englishman, a very worthy 
but stolid fellow, whose religious opinions forbade him to seek 
a divorce, even if he had been able to obtain it in France. As 
the woman grew older, her flightiness ceased—for very. good 
reasons, the admirers fell off. I do not say that this is the 
case with the Republic, but it may be. On one occasion, the 
lady, quarrelling with her spouse, spat the word ‘cocu’ at 
him. * Va, salle cocu!’ she sereamed. He stood perfectly 
composed. ‘Pas maintenant!’ he sneered quietly.”—Van- 
dam’s * Jules Simon,” Fortnightly Review. 

A Retort Discourtgovs. , 

I remember these lines coming back to me years ago in the 
Nilgiris, when a clever young aide-de-camp told me a story of 
an officer, long since dead, who had risen from the ranks, bu: 
who could employ his tongue as effectively as his sword. 
Meeting a lady who much disliked him, he said: * Good 
evening, Miss , yow are looking very handsome to-night.” 
“T wish I could say the same, Major.” “Oh! but you could, 
if you were to tell a lie, as I did.”"—Sir M. E. Grant Duff, 
** Menagiana,” in Cornhill. : 

ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 


When I asked Miss Barlow if she had much difficulty in 
getting her early poems and sketches accepted, she replied, 
“I did not have many disappointments. The first serious thing 
I did was a little poem printed in Hibernia. I afterwards sent 
one to the Cornhill, and I received a postcard from the editur, 
Mr. Payn, which I deciphered as, “I have no use for silly 
verses.” I felt dreadfully disgusted, and grieved too, but after 
the whole family had puzzled over it, they came to the con- 
clusion that the words were, “I hope to use your pretty 
verses,” which was a great relief to me. The next thing [ 
sent was a prose sketch of village life, and to my great 
surprise Mr. Payn accepted it.—Sarah A, Tooley in “ Ladies of 
Dublin,” Woman at Home. 








‘*Sunday in a Tramps’ Hotel.” 


Unper this title Mr. T, W. Wilkinson gives in the 
July Quiver a very unpleasant picture of the lodging- 
houses in which working-men on the road, in quest of 
employment, have to spend Sunday with the idle tramp. 
He asks :— 

Can nothing be done to make it brighter and happier? 
Why should not poor-law guardians provide decent accom- 
modation, at a charge of fourpence per head, for _ suci: 
travellers as choose to avail themselves of it? We have 
municipal “ doss” houses all over the country, and a West- 
moreland Union even takes in nightly ludgers of the artisan 
class who can afford fourpence for a bed. There are pre- 
cedents enough, and to spare. Why, therefore, should net a 
portion of our workhouses—at least those in districts where 
the private accommodation is notoriously disgraceful—be set 
apart for the reception of wayfarers willing to pay fora night's 
shelter? 

It should algo be possible to hold in every large wayside 
“ padding ken ” a religious service such as is provided in some 
of the common lodging-houses of London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and other cities. 
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‘*THUS SAITH THE LORD,” IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
A New CoMMANDMENT. By OLIVE SCHREINER. 


Lone ago, when first I had the pleasure of meeting the 
authoress of “ A South African Farm,” she impressed 
me beyond everything else as “ The Categorical Impera- 
tive in Petticoats.” That was many years ago, and 
Olive Schreiner has become matron and politician, but 
that has in no way lessened the degree of imperious 
absolutism with which she lays down the law upon the 
subjects with which she has to deal. This characteristic 
has seldom been more strikingly illustrated than in the 
article, “Stray Thoughts on South Africa,” which she 
contributes to the Fortnightly Review,for July. I notice 
elsewhere that section of the article which deals solely 
with the native races of South Afrita and confine this 
article to what she has to say on that infinitely painful 
subject, the half-caste. Olive Schreiner could hardly fail 
to be immensely attracted by the sympathy of her nature 
to the half-breed—that most forlorn and tragic of all 
results of the impact of race on race. We have long been 
familiar with the painful and perplexing problem that is 
presented by the existence of a large Eurasian population 
in India, and now we learn from this article that the 
same problem presents itself quite as conspicuously in 
South Africa. 

“KEEP YOUR BREEDS PURE!” 

Her study of the half-castes leads her to proclaim aloud 
a new commandment for South Africa :— 

For South Africa there are certain commandments unheard 
of in Europe, because the conditions of life raise no occasion 
for them, but which loom large in the list of social duties in 
this land. The first of these, which we would have printed 
in letters of gold and set up on high, if by so doing there were 
any chance of its eating more deeply into the heart of the 
generation that rises, is the great South African racial com- 
mandment :—Kerp Your Breeps Pure! 

In proportion as this commandment is accepted, and its 
injunction carried out by our black and white races in South 
Africa during the next fifty years, so will, to a large extent, 
be our healthy growth and development. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE HALF-CASTE. 

Comparatively few of the South African half-breeds 
are of English parentage; the most of them are the 
descendants of the early Boer settlers, and the slaves 
whom they imported from Madagascar and elsewhere :— 

Slavery bequeathed to the Boer, and to South Africa 
through him mainly, its large half-caste population : a popula- 
tion which constitutes at once the most painful, the most 
complex, and—if any social problem were insoluble in the 
presence of human energy and sympathy, we might add—the 
most insoluble portion of our South African National Problem: 
The bulk of that half-caste population which to-day fills our 
Western towns and throngs upon our Western farms, and 
which is found scattered over the whole of South Africa, arose 
originally and mainly as the result of sexual intercourse 
between the Boer and his imported slaves; and al:o with 
such aboriginal Hottentots or Bushmen as he obtained posses- 
sion of, 

In the early records of the Colony we find that out of every 
four children born to slave mothers three were at one time the 
children of white men and masters. Only nineteen years ago 
there died in the Colony an old man who left behind him forty 
half-caste descendants—grandchildren and others—and whose 
standard saying in his early days is reported to haye been: 
“When I want a smart slave, then I beget him!” 

So the first half-caste arose: a creature without a family, 
without a nationality, without a stable kind, with which it 
might feel itself allied, and whose ideas it might accept. 
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THE VICES OF THE HALF-CASTE. 

The Boer patriarch may have found that his children 
made smart slaves, but they certainly made bad citizens. 
The halfSéaste in South Africa seems to have as bad a 
name as the Eurasian in India :— 

The universality and unanimity of the popular verdict on 
the half-caste is remarkable. The half-caste, it is asserted in 
every country where he is known, whether it be in America, 
Asia,,or Africa, and whether his ancestors be English and 
Negroid, Spanish and Indian, or Boer and Hottentot—the 
half-caste “is by nature anti-social! It is always asserted 
that he possesses the vices of both parent races and the 
virtues of neither; that he is born especially with a tendency 
to be a liar, cowardly, licentious, and without self-respect. 

Olive Schreiner does not like to admit that this lament- 
able result is due solely to the mixture of races. 


THE RESULT OF ENVIRONMENT, 

She is much more disposed to attribute the worthless- 
ness of the half-caste to the circumstances in which he 
was placed, than the fact that European and African 
blood are mingled in his veins, The following passage 
is one of the most vigorous even Olive Schreiner has ever 
penned :— 

Had he been begotten by Cherubim upon Seraphim and 
born before the throne of God; and then transported to a 
slave compound, to grow up raceless, traditionless, and 
believing himself contraband, we should in all probability 
have had the same anti-social creature we have to-day. That 
amongst the most despised class of our labouring half-castes 
we have all met individuals, not only of the highest integrity, 
but of rare moral beauty and of heroic and fully developed 
social feeling—does not impugn the theory of his unfortunate 
position. If-you should sow human seed inside the door of 
hell, some of it would yet come up white lilies. 

BEGINNING WITH HIS BEGETTING. 

Unfortunately the half-caste may claim no such 
celestial origin, and the curse which weighs upon him 
descended upon him before his birth :— 

He has originated in almost all cases, not from the union 
of average individuals of the two races uniting under average 
conditions; but as the result of a sexual union between the 
most helpless and enslaved females of the dark race and the 
most recklessly dominant males of the white. 


That union was in no case the result of love, neither 
was there any intellectual sympathy between his 
parents, but the abject fear of prostrate animal on one 
side, and on the other the passion of the stronger brute:— 

He entered a world in which there was no place prepared 
for him. To his father he was the broken wineglass left from 
last night’s feast ; or as the remembrance of last year’s sin— 
a thing ong would rather forget—or, at best he was a useful 
tool. ‘To his master’s wife, if there were one, he was an object 
of loathing, of that curious loathing known perhaps only to 
the Arian woman. 

AT WAR WITH HIMSELF. 

No pains were tiken with his education, he grew up as 
the young beasts do, and as soon as he began to reflect 
he found within himself two natures warring against 
each other :— 

Often without a family, always without a nation or a race, 
a more or less solitary nomad; his moral training has been 
only in that pseudo-school, where repression and fear but ill 
supply the place of the affections. ‘The very breast he had 
sucked was not of the same colour as himself. But it was not 
even the fact that he was born into a society in which there 
Was ho appointed station for him, and no class with which he 
was wholly at one, that constituted the foréfront of his wrong 
and suffering. The true key to the half-caste’s position lay in 
the past, as it still lies to-day, in the fact that he is not at 
harmony within himself. He alone of all living creatures 
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despises. his own blood. “I could bite my own arm,” a low 
coloured girl once said in our presence, “ when I see how 
black it is. My father was a white man!” The half-caste 
alone of all created things is at war within his own indivi- 
duality. Of that divine contentment with his own inalien- 
able personality which lies at the root of all the heroic and 
half the social virtues, the half-caste can know little. 


HEREDITY AND IMMORALITY. 


No wonder then that the half-caste supplies the vicious 
and criminal class to South Africa :— 

It is impossible that the half-caste should possess that 
traditional standard and racial pride which tend to save the 
black woman from absolute degradation. She necessarily feels 
it small disgrace to bring her children into the world as her 
own ancestors were brought; and better to her often is the 
most degrading relationship, which binds her children closer 
to the race she covets, than the most honourable which binds 
them to the race she scorns. No ancestral code of honour 
rises up in her case, strengthening her self-respect. Three- 
fourths of the prostitutes who fill our brothels and lock 
hospitals are “coloured” or half-caste; only the remaining 
fourth are of pure breed. In the smaller criminal cases tried 
in our Magistrates’ Courts, the “ coloured man” figures out of 
all proportion to the pure-blooded Europeans, Bantus, or Malays, 


AN OPPORTUNE OBJECT-LESSON, 


When Olive Schreiner was writing this article, a tall 
half-caste woman came and approached her house :— 

She stuck a letter through the window, and asked us in 
Taal—the only language she spoke—to read it for her. The 
letter had been written at the request of her second son, to 
inform her that he had just received a sentence of four 
months, the crime not being stated. It also asked her 
whether she had heard that his brother Jacob was free again. 
On inquiring what this meant, she replied that her eldest son 
had just servgd four years for attempted rape. We asked her 
whether she lad other children. She lighted up; the 
watery, blue Caucasian eyes looked at us out of the 
shrivelled, brown face. “I have four daughters,” she said, 
“the eldest is living with a white mason in the Fraserburg 
district. I have always brought my children up well,” she 
added proudly, “since they were so high ”—indicating with 
her hand a child of about three years old—“I have told them, 
‘Have nothing to do with a black man, hold by the white.’ 
My three youngest daughters are prostitutes among the 
gentlemen of Kimberley!” Her further remarks cannot be 
recorded, 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE HALF-CASTE. 


All nations have to deal with problems for which they 
have either a remote responsibility or none at all:— 

It is not so with the half-caste; Englishman and Dutchman 
brought him here for their own purposes—if we except the few 
half-castes descended from Hottentots and Bantus this is true; 
the Boer inoculated him with his virile blood to make him 
permanent. He is here, our own; we made him; we cannot 
wash our hands of him. When from under the beetling 
eyebrows in a dark face something of the white man’s eye 
looks out at us, is not the curious shrinking and aversion we 
feel something of a consciousness of a national disgrace? The 
half-caste is our open, self-inflicted wound ; we shall not heal 
it by shutting our eyes and turning away from it. 

It is difficult to see, therefore, what can be done; nor 
does Olive Schreiner’s suggestion go beyond that of 
preventing a further increase of the mischief. 


AN APPEAL TO THE WOMEN OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
Confronted by this gangrene of a continent, Olive 
Schreiner appeals to her own sex to arrest the progress 
of the plague. She says :— 
It is to the women of South Africa, black and white, that we 
must look, if the growth of this evil is to be restrained among 
us! It may be objected that the white women of South Africa 


are the only persons there not responsible for the crossing of 
races; that, as far as the action of the white race is concerned, 
it is entirely the action of adult males, over whom the females 
of the race can have little control. And this is, to a certain 
extent, true. .. . It is tothe mothers of the race, black and white 
in South Africa, that we must look, if the doom which has 
overtaken other communities is to be averted from cur own. 
If the white women of South Africa, sunk in the slothful ease 
of a singularly smooth and pleasant existence, refuse to arouse 
themselves to a study of our national condition, and prefer 
to shut their eyes to the dangers and difficulties that surround 
us, rather than undertake a painful and stern duty; and if 
our Bantu women, forgetting their racial self-respect, teach 
their daughters that better is a white man’s money than a 
black man’s companionship and the maintenance of racial 
integrity; then, indeed, I know not where we are to look 
for deliverance from the threatened evil. But we fix am 
infinite hope on the stand which will ultimately be made by 
the Bintu and white women of South Africa, in this matter. 

I am afraid that this is but a forlorn hope at the best; 
but even if they responded to her appeal, she herself 
calls attention to the fact that most half-breeds are 
themselves the children of half-breeds, for this unfortu- 
nate race increases and multiplies with rapidity. 





MRS. MAX MULLER IN TURKEY. 


In Longmn’s Magazine for July Mrs. Max Miiller des 
cribes her visit to the Turkish harems in Constantinople, 
and what she witnessed at the celebrations when. the 
Persians commemorated the anniversary of the death of 
Hasan and Husain. When she witnessed the movements 
of the procession at the beginning of the ceremony, she 
was inclined to think that its horrors had been ex- 
aggerated :— 

But after a time we again heard the strains of music, this 
time louder and wilder, and the people all round us began te 
show signs of great and increasing excitement and agitation 
as the procession, lighted by the lurid glare of the petroleum 
bonfires, re-entered the khin. The children passed by as 
before, followed by a white horse, on which sat two white 
doves, emblematic of the souls of Hasan and Husain. The 
cries of “Vab! vah! Hasan! Husain!” grew louder and 
louder, many of the spectators joining in, whilst the first 
company passed beating their bare breasts with such violence 
and regularity that it sounded like sledge hammers coming 
down on blocks of granite. The second company passed 
swinging their chains over their heads, and bringing them 
down on their now bare backs till the flesh was lacerated and 
streaming with blood. Then, last and worst of all, came the 
men with the swords, cutting themseives, particularly their 
heads, in good earnest, so that one had to stand back to avoid 
the blood which spurted forth in all directions... Soon their 
white shirts were crimson with blood, their heads looked as if 
covered with a red fez, and the pavement was running with 
blood; and yet these people marched on as if on parade. Very 
few indeed fell out. One man fell down dead before our eyes; 
and at last a kind of police came forward, holding their stieke 
over the people so as to prevent their hacking themselves te 
death in their frenzy. 

From this, it is a pleasant change to turn to her 
description of the life led by Turkish women in the 
harem. It did not strike her a3 being at all an enviable 
one, although she quotes a remark made by a minister's 
wife, whom she visited, which shows that there may be 
another side to this matter. Speaking of this lady, she 
says :— 

Her idea of European life was founded on French novels 
which she read incessantly, and she said to me: “ Well, we 
are happier than you, for our husbands may fancy one of ouc 
slaves whom we know, but your husbands go about with 


” 


French actresses whom you ‘don’t know 
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TENNYSONIANA. 


Mr. Witrrm Warp contributes to the New Review 
an article, written at the present Lord Tennyson’s 


suggestion for the Deutsche Revue, entitled “ Talks with’ 


Tennyson.” Itis an intensely interesting record. Asa boy 
the writer knew the poet, and wasa close friend of his son 
Lionel. He recalls the shyness which Tennyson habitu- 
ally showed on coming into the room, and which, even 
with intimate friends, only gradually wore off. ‘‘ There was 
2 far-off look in his eyes, something between the look of a 
near-sighted man and a very far-sighted man,” conveying 
a sense that “ his mind was not yet focussed on the world 
immediately about him.” ‘With strangers this shyness 
passed less readily away, and gave an impression of great 
reserve. But, once the spell was broken, he conversed with 
‘absolute freedom and naturalness.” Mr. Ward used to 
walk out with him in a party of six or eight: and “ con- 
versation never flagged: neither did the rapid pace at 
which the poet walked.” Even when seventy he was 
proud to have outwalked Professor Jebb—then only forty 
—and in his eighty-third year the poet climbed a gate 
and literally ran down-hill. 
THE POET ON HIS FELLOW-AUTHORS. 

About his fellow-authors many sayings of Tennyson 
are preserved here, His judgment of Browning is note- 
worthy, if not very generous :— 

“ Browning,” he added, “ has a genius for a sort of dramati¢ 
composition and for analysing the human mind. And he ha 
a great imagination. Buta poct’s writing should be sweet to 
the mouth and ear, which Browning is not. There should bea 
‘glory of words’ as well as deep thought. This he has not 
got. In his last work he makes ‘impulse’ rhyme with ‘dim 
pulse.” He spoke of Browning’s love of London society :— 
“T once told him ke would die in a white tie, and he rather 
liked it.” 

Of Arthur Clough, Tennyson said :— 

“TI knew him well in later life. He once travelled with us 
in France. He was a delightful companion, but was rather 
wanting in a sense of humour. He had great poetic feeling. 
He read me his In Mari Magno, and cried like a child as he 
read it.” 

Of George Eliet he admired the genius and the 
insight into human character, but maintained that she 
was not so truthful as Shakespeare or Miss Austen. 
“The character of Adam Bede,” he said, “is not quite 
true to human nature. It is idealised,” 

Macaulay he met only once, and was introduced by 
Guizot. The historian merely bowed, and went on 
talking to Guizot. Of Carlyle he said, “‘He was at 
‘once the most reverent and the most irreverent man 
T have known.” 

“The great fault of Disraeli’s character,” he said, 
“was that he was scornful. Gladstone is genial aud 
kindly.” - 

He was very grand on contemptuousness. It was, he said, 
a sure sign of intellectual littleness. Simply to despise nearly 
always meant not to understand. Pride and eontempt were 
specially characteristic of barbarians. Real civilisation taught 
human beings to understand each other better, and must 
therefore lessen contempt. It is a little or immature or 
uneducated mind which really despises. 

HIS METAPHYSICAL LEANINGS. 

He would discuss among friends the plan of a forth- 
coming poem of his own “ with that absolute simplicity 
in which, I think, he had ‘no rival in private conversa- 
tion;? and he was not unwilling to be guided by the 
judgment of those he spoke with :— 

I think I am right in saying that the great problems of 
metaphysics and of man’s destiny and origin occupied a larger 
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shate of his thoughts than heretofore, during the last ten or 
twelve years of his life... . It was by allowing the most free 
and explicit voice to doubt that he gradually worked further 
and further towards the solution of the mysteries of life and 
of the world. He was a thoroughgoing idealist; and his con- 
clusions recall in some respects portions of the writings of 
three great thinkers—Kant, Berkeley, and Father Male- 
branche. 

Mr. Ward remarks upon “the intense candour and 
truthfulness” of his conversation :— 

His accuracy as to quite trivial matters was even scrupu- 
lous. Ifa story were told with the slightest inaccuracies in 
detail, he would spoil it by repeated interruptions ‘rather 
than let them pass... . So, too, speaking of historical or social 
facts, dates and numbers were always prominent and always 
accurate, ... And above all he remembered and delighted in the 
facts of astronomy. ...It was then, I think, partly this close 
truthfulness in his perception and memory of all he spoke of 
which gave one such a strong sense of the reality of his meta- 
physical thought.... One felt confidence in his glimpses all 
the more from the-frankness with which he recognised that 
they were but a partial insight into truths beyond us, 

A CALVINIST’S LURID FORECAST. 
_ Tennyson hal a horror of the vindictive deity of a 
debased Calvinism. He told Mr. Ward :— 

“JT remember one woman who used to weep for hours because 
God was so infinitely good. He had predestined (she said) 
most of her friends to damnation, and herself, who was no 
better than they, to salvation. She shovk her head at me 
sadly, and said, ‘Alfred, Alfred, whenever I look at you I 
think of the words of Scripture, “ Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire .”’” 

He almost as much dislikel the anthromorphism 
which turned God into a sort of “ magnified clergyman.” 
He preferred to say not “God,” but “the Highest or 
Supreme Being.” He said :— 

God is unknowable as He is in Himself, but He touches us at 
one point. That point is the conscience. If the conscience 
wae be further developed, we might in some sense see 
God... 

“Lushington used to say to me,” he continued, “ that if 
there were no other world this world would be all the more 
valuable. I, on the contrary, feel that it is only the light 
skied on our carth from another world which gives if any 
value. The thought of working for the human race is not 
incentive enough to virtue if man is not immortal.” 

Evolution was, we are told, a favourite topic of his. 
“ Huxley once said to me that Tennyson’s grasp of the 
principles of physical science was equal to that of the 
greatest experts. ” 

A SACRED SCENE. 

The article closes with an account of the late Laureate 
reading and explaining De profundis, At the end:— 

His voice deepened as the greeting to the immortal soul of 
the man was read. He raised his eyes from the book at the 
seventh line and looked for a-moment at his hearer with an 
indescribable expression of awe before he uttered the word 
“spirit” :—*Out of the deep—Spirit—out of the deep.” 
When he had finished the second greeting he was trembling 
much. Then he read the prayer—a prayer, he had told me, 
of self-prostration before the Infinite . . . It is an outpouring 
of the simplest and most intense self-abandonment to the 
Creator . . . He began to chaunt in a loud clear voice :— 

Hallowed be Thy name—Halleluiah. 

His voice was growing tremulous as he reached the second 

part :— 


We feel that we are nothing—for all is Thou and in Thee: 
We feel that we are something—that also has come from Thee. 


And he broke down, and sobbed aloud as he finished the 
prayer :— ° 
We know we are nothing—but Thon wilt help us to be. 
Hallowed be Thy name—Halleluiah. 
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‘““MY SQUEAMISH PUBLIC.” 
Lerrers OF ‘THACKERAY AND Mrs. Brownina. 

In Mrs. Richmond Ritchie’s article in the Cornhill 
for July she mentions a curious episode in her father’s 
editorial management of that magazine. Mrs. Browning 
had sent for publication in the Cornhill one of her poems 
— Lord Walter’s Wife.” Thackeray refused to publish 
it,on the ground that his public was too squeamish to 
permit him to insert any poem which alluded to such a 
thing as lawless love. Here is the letter in which 
Thackeray communicated his decision to Mrs, Browning :— 

Who am I to refuse the poems of Elizabeth Browning and 
set myself up as a judge over her? I can’t tell yon how often 
I have been going to write and have failed. You see that our 
magazine is written not only for men and women, but for boys, 
girls, infants, sucklings almost, and one of the best wives, 
mothers, women in the world, writes some verses which I feel 
certain would be objected to by many of our readers. Not 
that the writer is not pure, and the moral most pure, chaste 
and right, but there are things my squeamish public will not 
hear on Monday, though on Sundays they listen to them 
without seruple. In your poem you know there is an account 
of unlawful passion felt by a man for a woman, and though 
you write pure doctrine and real modesty and pure ethics, I 
am sure our readers would make an outcry, and so I have not 
published this poem. 

To have to say No to my betters is one of the hardest duties 
[ have, but_I'm sure we must not publish your verses, and I 
go down on my knees before cutting my victim’s head off and 
say, “Madam, you know how I respect and regard you, 
Browning’s wife and Peneny’s mother: and for what I am 
going to do I most humbly ask your pardon.” 

MATERFAMILIAS AND THE CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE. 

To him Mrs. Browning replied in a letter in which she 
puts the truth with good humour, bat with uncom- 
promising directness :— 

I confess it, dear Mr. Thackeray, never was any one turned 
out of a room for indecent behaviour in a more gracious and 
conciliatory manner! Also, I confess that from your Cornhill 
standpoint (paterfamilias looking on) you are probably right 
ten times over. From mine, however, I may. not be wrong, 
and I appeal to you as the deep man you are, whether it is not 
the higher mood, which on Sunday bears with the “plain 
word,” so offensive on Monday, during the cheating across the 
counter? I am not a “fast woman”—I don’t like coarse 
subjects, or the coarse treatment of any subject. But I am 
deeply convinced that the corruption of our society requires 
not shut doors and windows, but light and air: and that it is 
exactly because pure and prosperous women choose to ignore 
vice, that miserable women suffer wrong by it everywhere. 
Has paterfamilias, with his Oriental traditions and veiled 
female faces, very successfully dealt with a certain class of 
evil? What if materfamilias, with her quick sure instincts 
and honest innocent eyes, do more towards their expulsion by 
simply looking at them and calling them by their names? 
See what insolence you put me up to by your kind way of 
naming my dignities ... “ Browning’s wife and Penini’s 
mother !” 

THE EXCLUDED POEM. 

The following extract from the poem in question will 
be read with interest as illustrating the kind of thing 
that could not be stool by the CornAill public thirty-six 
years ago, 

Lord Walter's wife is told by her husband’s friend that 
he loves her, but that he will leave her rather than 
bring dishonour on her home. She simulates a desire 
that he should remain. He urges reasons why he should 
go, and finally :— 

“... But you,” he replied, “have a daughter, a young 

little child, who was laid 

In your lap to be pure; so,I leave you: the angels would 

_ Inake me afraid.” 
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“ Oh, that,” she said, “is no reason. “The angels keep out 
of the way ; 

And Dora, the child, observes nothing, although you should 
please me and stay.” 


At which he rose up in his anger. “ Why, now, you no 
longer are fair ! 
Why, now, you no longer are fatal, but ugly and hateful, I 


swear!” 


At which she laughed out in her scorn: “These men! Oh, 
these men overnice, 

Who are shocked if a colour not virtuous is frankly put on 
by a vice. 

* * * * 

“Ifa man finds a woman too fair, he means simply adapted 
too much 

To uses unlawful and fatal. The praise!—shall I thank 
you for such ? 


“Too fair ?—not unless you misuse us, and surely if once in 
a while 

You attain to it, straightway you call us no longer too fair, 
but too vile! 


“A moment,—I pray your attention!—I have a poor word 
in my head 

I must utter, though womanly custom would set it down 
better unsaid. 


“You grew, sir, pale to impertinence, once when I showed 
you a ring. 

You kissed my fan when I dropped it. No matter!—I’ve 
broken the thing. . 


“You did me the honour, perhaps, to be moved at my side 
now and then 

In the senses—a yice, I have heard, which is common fo 
beasts and some men. . 


“ Love’s a virtue for heroes !—as white as the snow on high 
hills, 

And immortal as every great soul is that struggles, endures, 
and fulfils.” 


Mr. St. Loe Strachey may thank his stars that he has 
a much freer hand than the great man whose chair he 
occupies. 





In the Sunday Magazine Mr. P. Almy describes the 
postman-poet of Bideford, Mr. Edward Capern. Miss 
Hammond in her paper, “ Life at the Cambridge Teachers’ 
College,” publishes portraits of Miss Clough, Miss Buss, 
and Miss Hughes. 

Peruaps the most attractive paper in Badminton for 
July is the Countess of Malmesbury’s “On a Bicycle in 
the Streets of London.” She complains of the new 
sport which the hansom cabby has found, that of chasing 
the lady bicyclist, or, as she elegantly phrases it, “ the 
pursuit on wheels of alien wheels surmounted by a petti- 
coat which ‘ nalf conceals, yet half reveals, the motive 
power within.” She remarks on the other hand on the 
courtesy of the ’bus driver. Cosmopolitan sport is well 
represented. 

Tue article in Lippincoti’s for July most calling for 
attention is one by “a Russian,” on the decadence of 
modern Russian literature. This he attributes to the 
repressive influence of press censorship. The comparative 
freedom allowed at the end of the “ fifties” and in the 
beginning of the “sixties” synchronized with a great out- 
burst of literary activity; but ever since, under Imperial 
restrictions, literature has been going downhill, Amon 
modern writers there is not practically a single note 
name, except Korolenko. 
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REMINISCENCES OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Mr. E. Kay Rosinson, who was formerly Kipling’s 
editor at Lahore, contributes to McClure’s Magazine for 
July an interesting paper copiously illustrated with 
portraits of Mr. Kipling and views of Lahore as 
reminiscences of his distinguished assistant. 


MASTER RUDYARD TEN YEARS AGO. 


The acquaintance dates back for ten years, and when 
he first met Kipling he was not particularly impressed 
by his appearance :— 

Early in 1886, his face had not acquired the character of 
manhood, and contrasted somewhat unpleasantly with his 
stoop (acquired through much bending over an office table), his 
heavy eyebrows, his spectacles, and his sallow Anglo-Indian 
complexion; while his jerky speech and abrupt movements 
added to the unfavourable impression. But his conversation 
was brilliant, and his sterling character gleamed through the 
.umorous light which shone behind his spectacles, and in ten 
minutes he fell into his natural place as the most striking 
member of a remarkably clever and charming family. 


Kipling in the newspaper office was a persistent worker, 
and slaved industriously at the hackwork of journalism 
without a murmur :— 

THE INK-SPLASHED KIPLING. 

There was one peculiarity of Kipling’s work which I really 
must mention; namely, the amount of ink he used to throw 
about. In the heat of summer white cotton trousers and a 
thin vest constituted his office attire, and by the day’s end he 
was spotted all over like a Dalmatian dog. He had a habit 
of dipping his pen frequently and deep into the ink-pot, and 
as all his movements were abrupt, almost jerky, the ink used 
to fly. When he darted into my room, as he used to do about 
one thing or another in connection with the contents of the 
paper a dozen times in the morning, I had to shout to him to 
“stand off;” otherwise, as I knew by experience, the abrupt 
halt he would make, and the flourish with which he placed the 
proof in his hand before me, would send the penful of ink— 
he always had a full pen iu his hand—flying over me. 
Driving or sometimes walking home to breakfast in his light 
attire plentifully besprinkled with ink, his spectacled face 
peeping out under an enormous, mushroom-shaped pith hat, 

<ipling was a quaint-looking object. 


KIPLING AS A WORKER. 


Mr. Robinson speaks very enthusiastically of the dili- 
gence and enthusiasm of his assistant :— 

I suffered little in the hot weather, day or night; and yet 
Kipling, who suffered much at times, willingly went through 
trials in pursuit of his art which nothing would have induced 
me to undergo. His “City of Dreadful Night” was no fancy 
sketch, but a picture burned into his brain during the sufto- 
cating night-hours that he spent exploring the reeking dens 
of opium and vice in the worst quarters of the native city of 
Lahore; while his “ City of Two Creeds” was another picture 
of Lahore from the life—and the death—when -he watched 
Mussulman and Hindu spending the midnight hours in 
mutual butchery. While possessing a marvellous faculty for 
assimilating local colour without apparent effort, Kipling 
neglected no chance and spared no labour in acquiring ex- 
perience that might serve a literary purpose. Of the various 
races of India, whom the ordinary Englishman lumps together 
as “ natives,” Kipling knew the quaintest details respecting 
habits, language, and distinctive ways of thought. 

HOW HE COMPOSES HIS BALLADS. 

The effurts of the native police-band in the public gardens 
at Lahore to discourse English music to a sparse gathering of 
native nurses and infants would awaken, as we passed, some 
rhythm with accompanying words in his mind, and he would 
be obviously ill at ease because he could not get within reach 
of pen and ink. Whether Kipling would ever have been 
much of a musician, I cannot say; but I know that all the 
poems he wrote during the years we worked together—many 
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of the “ Departmental Ditties,” for instance—were written 
not only to music, but as music. Only the other day in Ver- 
mont, I heard him read, or rather intone, some of his un- 
published Barrack-room Ballads to original tunes, which were 
infinitely preferable to the commonplace melodies to which his 
published ballads have been unworthily set—with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of “ Mandalay.” When he had got a tune 
into his head, the words and rhyme came as readily as when 
a singer vamps his own banjo accompaniment. 

WOMEN WHO HAVE MADE HIM. 

Intellectual women, who are. proportionately nunerous in: 
India, were especially fond of his society; and the witty wife 
of a gallant colonel still frequently boasts at Simla that the 
dedication of Kipling’s first work, “To the Wittiest Woman in 
India,” applies to her. General opinion, however, holds that. 
Kipling intended the phrase for his mother, and, indeed, it 
might have been worse applied. Another charming woman 
friend of Kipling’s, who is now dead, but while living was 
especially proud of the confidence implied in the occasional 
submission of his manuscript for her approval, was the wife of 
an Anglo-Indian novelist and verse writer, now coming into 
English repute. And much of his keen insight into the 
working of the feminine mind was due to the acquaintance of 
these and other ladies, as well as to his home influence. 


“ WHO DISCOVERED KIPLING ?” 


Mr. Robinson tells the following story of his failure to 
secure a recognition of Mr. Kipling’s genius before the 
appointed time :— 

Having, to my own great delight, “discovered” Kipling, 
(though his name was already a household word throughout. 
India) in 1886, I thought that the literary world at home 
should share my pleasure. He was just then publishing his 
first little book in India; but the “ Departmental Ditties” 
were good enough, as I thought at the time, and as after- 
wards turned out, to give him a place among English writers 
of the day. So I obtained eight copies, and distributed them, 
with recommendatory letters, among the editors of English, 
journals of light and leading. So far as I could ascertain, 
not a single one of those papers condescended to say a word 
about the unpretentious little volume. It had not come, L 
suppose, through “the proper channel ”—zi.e., from the adver- 
tising publisher. 





CO-OPERATION IN MOUNTAINEERING. 


Sir W. M. Conway, writing in Scribner’s Magazine on 
mountaineering in Switzerland and the Tyrol, gives a 
very interesting account of the immense impetus which 
a judicious application of co-operative principles has 
given to mountainecring among Germans. He says :— 

The German and Austrian Alpine Club is in reality a co- 
operative association of over thirty thousand members, who 
kindly permit the members of other Alpine clubs to participate 
in their advantages. When it is remombered that the guide- 
system of the Tyrol is under the governance of this club, that 
it makes paths, receives privileges from the railways, publishes 
and supplies gratis to its members useful annuals, maps su- 
perior to those provided by the government surveys, and hand- 
books of different sorts, the value and extent of its activity 
may be conceived. The whole country is in consequence 
wandered over, not by herds of tourists following personal 
conductors, but by an immense number of individuals going 
alone or in parties of two or three, taking a guide now 
and again from one hut to another, but for the most part 
carrying their own baggage and finding theirown way. There 
are no great centres where people flock together and make one 
another miserable. ‘Travellers keep moving about, and strew 
themselves fairly evenly over the mountain area, Each hut 
and village-inn forms a small focus where chance assemblages 
of wanderers meet for the night to sunder again next day. Com- 
munity of moméntary interests unites them into a society for the 
few hours of their common life. The wandering spirit pervades 
them and the whole country during the summer season. Twenty 
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years ago this state of things did not exist. I remember the 
Stubai and Zillerthal Mountains when there was not a hut 
among them, not a guide nor an ice-axe in their villages. 
During the three months I spent in the district scarcely a 
traveller came by. The change, which is due to German 
enterprise, is doubtless reacting upon the youth of Germany. 
The spirit cultivated by the mediwval Wanderschaft, which 
sent every young craftsman away from his home for three years, 
now grows out of the annual summer tramp. Youthful 
students from the German universities are infected by it. 





**MAN-MAKING AND VERSE-MAKING.” 
WARNINGS BY Mr. GLADSTONE. 


THe New feview for July closes with an article 
by Mr. Gladstone headed as above. It illustrates the 
characteristic humour and didactic seriousness of the 
author, whose personality and autobiographic reminis- 
cences form its chief attraction. It has two headings 
and really consists of two papers, the first, a homily on 
the serious conduct of life and character-building in 
general, the second, an admonition to writers of verse to 
pause and ponder before printing what they write. 


CHARACTER AND CALLING. 

Mr. Gladstone recalls the old riddle, “ What is all 
the world doing at once?” and the answer “ growing 
older” to suggest another answer “Building: all men 
are building themselves.” He regrets that most men 
do not take heed how they build. They are provident 
of opportunity and resource for building fortune and 
fame, but too generally take no thought as to building 
themselves. Mr. Gladstone feels the need of impressing 
on youth—without detracting from its “royal insouciance” 
—the duty and the reward of building character rightly. 
Good and wise behaviour in youth is like laying out 
money at high interest and .on absolute security. As 
trees make their largest growths in periods of their early 
spring, soman in youth. And each one of usis born to his 
own special work in the world, and it is the high duty 
of everyone concerned to discover his special fitness. 
On choice of pursuits on which life is to be spent, Mr. 
Gladstone quotes Bishop Butler’s saying that the obser- 
vation of Divine truth is the highest occupation for the 
mind of man. He points to two others: the field of 
history—“ very far as yet, especially among the British 
race, from being fully oceupied”—and that of natural 
history. 

THE WEAKNESS OF THE ENGLISHMAN. 


He then utters the warning, which, he feels, the age 
specially needs :— 


It is an age of wealth, of excitement, and of ambition ; an 
age, too, in which an unusually considerable proportion of the 
young haye, or seem to themselves to have, some considerable 
latitude allowed them in the choice of a profession, still more 
in the regulation of their daily employment. Now, hard 
thinking and patient plodding, which (and especially the 
latter of them) have made the Germans illustrious, do 
not as a rule find favour with the Englishman. I take 
the Englishman as the principal member of the original 
stock of the English-speaking races, now become enor- 
mous, and still in course of rapid multiplication; 
and my assumption is, that what is generally true of him will 
be somewhat largely true of them all. The Englishman, then, 
‘is, as far as my experience carries me, more largely endowed 
with mental gifts than with a determination tv turn them to 
the best account. If this proposition be true then his indis- 
position to hard and continuous work, which will often hinder 
him from all work, will also, in some of its intermediate 
gradations, incline him to prefer paths which are flowery, 
work which is easy. 


ADVICE TO VERSIFIEKS ABOUT TO PRINT. 

This leads Mr. Gladstone to his second division. For 
* The most flowery of all the paths of mental exertion is 
in poetry or verse making ” !— 

The temptation to versify is so great that, as I suppose, most 
or all of us have indulged in it. This is no offence at all. 
Only by trying our feathers shall we learn whether we are fit 
to fly . . . If, when it is;found out, the moth still flies into the 
candle, it is no’ great offence. The lucubrations may still 
charm a family circle; possibly, as Cupid is blind, may even 
smooth the path of courtship . . . The point at which the case 
grows serious is, when we come to think of printing. 

THE GREATEST DRUG IN THE LITERARY MARKET. 
: How serious the case is, Mr. Gladstone has learned by 
the things he has suffered from budding versifiers :— 

My experience leads me to believe that the supply of poetry, 
or verse assuming to be poetry, is more egregiously in excess 
of the demand than any other description of literature. A 
very long life has made me a familiar figure to an unusual 
number of persons; so that I am the recipient accordingly of 
a large number of presented works, often of lively or enduring 
interest, through the courtesy of authors, and likewise of 
publishers. When the form of a book offers itself to my 
eye or hand, the first feeling is a sense of uncertainty 
or of curiosity, often to be followed by interest and gratitude ; 
but if at that very first stage the eye discovers 
that it is a volume of poetry, then I admit that the 
initial encountering sentiment changes to dismay: I have, 
indeed, received from authors gifts of poetry both rare and 
precious. But, if we define a poet (or poetess) to be one who 
has published one or more volumes in verse, then the pocts 
who haye dawned upon England (or Great Britain) within 
the last forty or fifty years are, as I believe, counted in four 
figures, that is, by the thousand. Of these there are a very 
few with certain fame before them. Here and there may arise 
a Watson; but he is indeed rarus nans in gurgite vasto. An 
extremely small number have laid the foundations, nay, 
erected the fabric, of a durable renown. (Both Tennyson and 
Browning were anterior to the time I have named.) The 
enormous majority of these producers have not in the Muse’s 
eye a weight equal to what one of their volumes would 
indicate in postal scales. 

WANTED—A NEW ANTHOLOGY. 

Mr. Gladstone wishes to make “the serious poetical 
recruit” aware of the arduous nature of his service, and 
“to induce the tempted beginner to pause and pause 
again, to think thrice, aye and three times thrice,” before 
he prints. Mr. Gladstone treats first of those who have 
attained fame without deserving it, as in Pollock’s “ Course 
of Time,” Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy, and Robert 
Montgomery’s “Satan”: and then of those who, like the 
late Lord De Tabley, deserved but did not a'ta‘n fame. 
Lord Tennyson agreed with Mr. Gladstone in believing 
that much good poetry is still-born. Mr.Gladstone seems 
to recommend a sort of anthology—a selection of “ the 
waifs and strays of material truly valuable in itself,” by 
a process of “judicious critical collection, accompanied 
with much resolute slaughter of the innocents.” Toplady 
with his one poem “ Rock of Ages” out of great masses 
of verse, Miss Naden and Mrs. Clive (“ V.”) are adduced 
as instances of persons who can produce good poetry, but 
in very small quantities. 

These are dangers; but a worse danger is that of 
attaining mediocrity which “it would requiré Thomas 
Carlyle to describe”; a thing in poetry tolerated neither 
by gods, nor men, nor the bookseller. Why should 
mediocrity, tolerable in prose, be so deadly in poetry? 
Because, answers Mr. Gladstone, the prose-writer 
something to offer besides his literary form: while except 
in the case of very high poetry, the poet has not and 
cannot have. Literary form means that a composition is 
apart from its contents “a work of art from the manner 


of its construction.” 
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DICKENS’S ORIGINALS. 
MYTHICAL AND REAL. 


Cartes Dickens the younger, in the Pall Mall 
Magazine for July, gives “ Notes on some Dickens Places 
and People.” He pours a steady and good-natured 
stream of cooling criticism on the “ photographic accuracy 
people,” as he calls them, who indulge in over-confident 
recognition of Dickens scenes and persons. He declares 
that the “ Old Curiosity Shop,” so-called, in Lincoln’s 
Inn has nothing to do with the story, and that the 
“ Pickwick ” house in Dulwich has only mythical con- 
nection with the hero of the “ Papers.” He grants: that 
No. 58, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the residence of John 
Forster, was undoubtedly Mr. Tulkinghorn’s house. 
Cooling village and church were, according to the author’s 
own confession, the original of the scenes in “ Great 
Expectations.” 

BROADSTAIRS TRADITIONS. 

The younger Charles then goes on to demolish certain 
cherished illusions :— 

I have seen in (American) print a triumphant account of the 
absolute identification of Miss Betsy Trotwood’s house on the 
cliff at Dover, the principal evidence in the case relating to 
the green over which Miss Trotwood believed herself to have 
jurisdiction as regarded the incursions of donkeys; and very 
much impressed I should have been, no doubt, with the 
writer’s industry and ingenuity, if I had not unfortunately 
happened’ to know of my own knowledge that he was 
altogether wrong. The Trotwood donkey-fights did not take 
place at Dover at all, but at Broadstairs; where a certain 
Miss Strong—a charming old lady who was always most kind 
to me as a small boy, and to whose cakes and tea I still look 
back with fond and unsatisfied regret—lived in a little double- 
fronted cottage in the middle of Nuckell’s Place, on the. sea- 
front, firmly convinced of her right to ‘stop the passage of 
donkeys along the road in front of her door. Never shall I 
forget b-ing carried by a wilful donkey, who evidently enjoyed 
the fun, across this sacred ground, and seeing my old friend 
making: vigorously hostile’ demonstration at me with the 
hearth-broom. It was a long time before she could be brought 
to understand. that I really had been an unwilling and 
perfectly innocent trespasser. Broadstairs, by the way, is 
distinguished by a characteristically baseless, but universally 
believed, Dickens tradition. It is said—indeed, it is hardly 
safe at Broadstairs to throw any doubt on the story—that a 
great part of * Bleak House” was written in the tall house by 
the coastguard station above the little pier, which was 
formerly called Fort House, but is now generally known as 
Bleak House. As a matter of fact, not a line of “ Bleak 
House” was written there, although a good deal of “ Copper- 
field ” was. 


We are, however, allowed to read Town Malling for 
Muggleton, and Norwich for Eatanswill. 


FIFTY SAM WELLERS. 

Of the characters in Dickens, his son says :— 

I do not think that, when I was travelling all over the 
country giving Dickens Readings, and being hospitably enter- 
tained at all sorts of houses, and acquiring’a remarkable experi- 
ence of all sorts of hotels, I heard of more than fifty originals 
of Sam Weller—but I certainly heard of no fewer. ... . As 
for Mr. Weller Senior, I think I may safely say that I have 
never been in a town or village which was famous in the old 
coaching days without hearing of him... . Of course many 
pone of many people have been reproduced in Charles 

ickens’s books, but there are few, very few, cases in which 
absolute portraits are to be found. Of these, the bullying 

olice magistrate in“ Oliver T'wist” is one, having been taken 
dtly from a: Mr, Laing, of Hatton Garden Police Court 
notoriety. Lawrence Boythorn is Walter Savage Landor. 
The original of Miss Mowcher found the portrait so lifelike 
that she was moved to bitter remonstrance, with the result 
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that the little chiropodist’s share in the working out of the 
plot of “David Copperfield” was entirely reconsidered and 
altered. One Shaw, a Yorkshire schoolmaster, claimed to. be 
the very Squeers himself, because all the neighbours said he 
was so like him. Leigh Hunt was grievously hurt by Harold 
Skimpole, and, I think, reasonably. r 


THOMAS HARDY FROM AN ITALIAN STANDPOINT. 

We are accustomed to consider our literary position 
in respect to modern fiction as unrivalled, but foreigners. 
do not always agree with us. Sgr. Carlo Segré, in the 
Nuova: Antologia (June 16th), as an enthusiastic disciple 
of Manzoni, falls foul of English contemporary novels in 
general, and of Thomas Hardy’s “Jude the Obscure ” in 
particular. His artic'e is thoughtful and well-informed, 
and as representative of Italian literary feeling not without 
interest, for in Italy more attention is paid to English 
literature than to that of any -other country. After 
giving the outline of the relations between Jude, Sue 
and Arabella, our Italian critic continues :— 

I ask myself whether it is possible to find a more immoral 
novel than this, from which every consideration of modesty has 
been banished. And the immodesty of the seenes represented, 
and of the language used, does not resemble the lack of reticence 
to be found in Fielding and in Smollett, who are not wanting 
in dignity and delicacy in spite of their frequent lapses, but it 
is a low and often repulsive coarseness from which the eye 
turns away in profound disgust. .. . But the most flagrant 
immorality in the book consists in the general conception on 
which it is based, and the end towards which it aims. It 
cannot be called a novel of manners, still less of character ;. it 
is essentially a novel with a purpose, and the purpose pro- 
claimed by Mr. Hardy is the. most culpable that can be 
imagined. . His object is to ‘show that man is nothing 
more than the necessary victim of his social surround- 
ings. Where can one find more melancholy types than 
those of this hero and heroine? Yet Mr. Hardy depicts 
them as oppressed and innocent beings, and envelops them 
in his own sympathy. .... Hardy is a vigorous and 
capable writer, and it is therefore not strange to find even 
in his last book pages that fill one with deep admiration, I 
recall with piers the passages analysing the internal 
struggles and deceptions that Jude passed through in his eager 
aspirations after culture, and also the whole scene of Com- 
memoration Time at Oxford, at the close of the second 
volume. But such gems, scattered here and there, are. all 
too few in number, and are overshadowed by the dominant 
colours of the work, which, judged as a whole, resembles the 
confused and disjointed nightmare of a fever-patient. 

Sarah Grand and Grant Allen fare no better at Ser. 
Segré’s hands, and it is on “Esther Waters ” alone that he 
confers a grudging approval in the remark “ we might 
have preferred to see the fancy. of the author arrested 
by objects more worthy both of his and of our attention, 
but it would be impossible to deny that he has placed in 
their true light the types, customs, and sentiments that 
he has sought out and reproduced.” 








AN appalling picture of the Down Country cotter or 
Berkshire rustic is given by Mr. G. C Peachey in the 
Humanitarian. His home would, it is declared, shock 
any East-end philanthropist or clergyman working 
among dockers, colliers or others of the poorer classes. 
Incest is frequent. Illegitimacy excites scarcely any 
remark. Dishonesty and deceit are normal. Drunken- 
ness is the besetting sin. Even while applying for out- 
door relief, the labourer will procure his nine gallon cask 
every week from the brewer. The publican gives no 
credit, for he cannot legally recover. The brewer cap 
recover, and dpes give credit. Mr. Peachey urges that 
the brewer should be placed in the same legal disability 
with the publican. 
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IS SUICIDE EVER JUSTIFIABLE ? 

Foor writers in the Humanitarian for July discuss the 
question, “Is Suicide Justifiable under any Circum- 
stances ?” 

NEVER! AND WHY. 


The Rev. Stewart D. Headlam holds that “suicide is 
never justifiable, but the supporters of a theology which 
denies the real presence of Jesus as the great power in 
the world, which denies the fact of purgatory, have no 
right to condemn the suicide.” When in a scrape, the 
true advice is, Brave it out, see it through :-— 

The belief that this world is intended to become the 
Kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ, or, to translate this 
classical language, the conviction that it is possible to have a 
well organised happy human society here, would be fatal to 
suicide, or at any rate to any reasoned justification of suicide. . . . 

With a genuine Christian Socialism no one would dream of 
asking, “Is suicide justifiable ?” for none would want to leave 
this happy earth till their earthly bodies went quietly to sleep. 

SOMETIMES, AND WHEN. 

Miss Helen Mathers declares that “so long as there is 
one human heart to throb with love at our approach, to 
ache with sorrow at our going, so long as there is one 
single soul who looks to us for protection, love or comfort, 
and from whose lot our extinction would withdraw the 
sunshine, we have no right to call in our lives.” But she 
finds there are conditions under which suicide becomes 
necessary and heroic :— 

A man afflicted with a loathsome, incurable, and lingering 
disease is morally justified in cutting short the last stages of 
his malady by a self-inflicted death, and he does finely and 
well who, taking no last farewell of what he loves, dumbly and 
courageously applies the remedy he has provided, and, covering 
his face, passes silently on to everlasting sleep. Not selfishly, 
not because he will not bear his cross, but because he cannot, 
and will not, bear to see other lives clouded, and haunted, by 
an anguish they are powerless to relieve, that some day, 
perhaps, in the interests of humanity, medicine will be suffered 
mercifully to end. There are other and more signal occasions 
when a man’s honour, and possibly another person’s honour, 
demand the sacrifice of a man’s life, because it is imperative 
that his lips shall be closed for ever—so he closes them, for 
there is no alternative. There have been great suicides in 
history as in everyday life: kingly souls, whose last thought 
was of themselves, or of flinching from any earthly lot, 
however difficult, and their motives, however mistaken, being 
pure, shall plead for them with God and man. 


ALWAYS, AND WITH ENTHUSIASM, IN CERTAIN CLASSES. 


Paul Sudermann, following Adolf Yost, pleads for the 
euthanasia of lives that have become worthless. 
Pessimism and the depression of Earopeaus are traced 
to the misery caused by knowledge of the suffering we 
deliberately refuse to curtail. He recommends with 
Schopenhauer death by voluntary starvation as the right 
and wise way of suicide. This is the natural tendency 
in the case of incurable insanity, but the State and the 
stomach pump compel the patient to live, while able- 
ae men die in the streets for want of food. He 
asks :— 

Can we not imagine as: possible a civilisation in. which 
hospitals should be rare and madhouses unheard of, in which 
no hopeless invalids drag on in useless pain the remainder of 
their years, no disfigured or monstrous human being shadows 
by their very existence the happiness of the rest? Might not 
the criminal class itself be eliminated from society by an 
enthusiastic preaching of the meritoriousness of voluntary 
death for the sake of the rest? For in the meanest mortal, 
as Carlyle has truly written, lies something nobler than the 


love of gain, and many who are too morally diseased to remain . 


guiltless in life would be fairly strong to face death. 
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MADNESS EVEN TO ARGUE FOR IT. 

Dr. Forbes Winslow reminds us that we live under a 
Christian dispensation, which puts pagan precedents out 
of court :— 

The whole of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation is 
absolutely opposed to suicide, and not only docs it assert that 
suicide is never justifiable, but that the suicide breaks the 
laws of God and sends the soul to hell and perdition; and 
that all hope is inevitably gone for such lost and self-destroyed 
soul. I am now speaking of those who, of presumably sound 
mind and understanding, wilfully take that life which is really 
not theirs to take. 

But he regards suicide a3 generally, if not universally, 
the act of one mentally deranged. Even to argue that 
murder and suicide under certain. circumstances are 
just and proper is evidence of insanity, or at least great 
mental weakness. 





Should Widows Re-Marry ? 

Mrs. Annie Swan, for some unheard-of reason, has put 
this question to herself and to other people whose answers 
she publishes in the Woman at Home for July. Annie 
Swan answers her own question as follows :— 

I’ cannot see any reason why a widow should not marry 
again, if she be so minded, and has a suitable offer which 
embodies pleasant companionship and relief from sordid care. 
Even if she should have children by a former marriage, it is 
no guarantee that she may not be left companionless, and in 
a sense desolate, in her old age. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton characteristically tears pass‘o2 to 
tatters at the mere suggestion that any one should so 
cireumscribe the sacred liberty of the widow :— 

Such a denial of natural rights as is contained in the pro- 
hibition of a widow’s remarrying is essentially both torture 
and tyranny, and it behoves all the sane and liberal to make a 
stand against it. ; 

Mrs. Fenwick Miller is more discursive, but she comes. 
practically to the same-conclusion. . She says :— 

I wish to be allowed to premise that I can make no distine- 
tion i. my own mind between widows and widowers. ‘The 
principle must be the same in both cases, There is atrocious 
injustice in the system pursued in India, of treating widow- 
hood as essentially different for a min and a woman. 

What is sauce for the goose is of course sauce for the 
gander, and this would probably be the opinion of Her 
Majesty, who is the only authority quoted ‘as being 
opposed to second marriagé : — 

Our Queen is well known to disapprove of second marriages ; 
aud who cannot but feel that when she shall be laid beside 
the lover of her youth, the husband whose excellence she has 
so tenderly commemorated, it will be more dignified in memory, 
aid if indeed they do then consciously meet again a more 
wondrous and joyful moment, in that he has never been 
replaced at her side? Truly touching and beautiful was the 
inscription that the Queen’s recently widowed daughter placed 
on the funeral wreath of her husband : “ Till death us do part 
—till death us do unite again.” This must surely be the 
ideal of a widowed heart, if recognition for eternity be 
expected. 

That, however, as Mrs. Fenwick Miller points out, is a 
sentiment. But as the widowed state to the male and 
female is frequently ended by suicide, Mrs. Miller prefers 
remarriage to death. : 


A baby living in the country with on2 little girl six 
years old, wishes to meet with another of about the same 
age to educate with her. Strictest investigation asked 
for, and the highest references given and required. 
Address “ Alpha,” Review or Revizws Office, Mowbray 
House, W.C. 
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A PIOUS PICNIC CITY. 


THE combination of religion with recreation which is so 
mirked a feature of our time has developed many strange 
enterprises on this side of the Atlantic. But to see the 
thing carried out ona large scale we must look to what is 
going on in the United States. The camp-meeting is a 
familiarinstitution on both sides of the ocean; but it strikes 
the British mind with surprise to find a camp-meeting 
blossoming out into a great watering-place without 
losing its original character. This peculiarly American 
product is described by H. E. Tidmarsh in the July 
Quiver. It arose on this wise :— 


Twenty-seven years ago some godly Methodists finally 
decided that the usual sea-side resort was not a suitable 
place in which to spend their vacation with their families. 
The gaicties and vice, both indoors and out, made it a risky 
thing to take their young people to such resorts; and to their 
ewn ears and eyes the sadness of so much that they saw spoilt 
the pleasure they might else have got out of the sunshine, 
and curling wave, and moonlight walk; and, to many of 
them, the cost was all but prohibitive. “ Why not find some 
spot of shore, not too far from our cities, where we could pitch 
our tents, and bathe, and fish, and play, and pray, away from 
these soul-pains?” ‘The question was hardly asked before 
it was answered by a few Methodist preachers who went 
through the pathless sandhills on the Jersey coast, were 
bitten by the mosquitoes, bathed in the surfon the firm sand, 
sunned themselves on the low hills, and at night, amidst 
almost depressing solitude, slept in their tents. 

This life was conducive to the most splendid health, and 
rapid restoration of the overworked men; and they soon sent 
for their families and friends, and startedj with twenty 
people what has since grown to be the great Ocean Grove 
Camp-meeting. 

The experiment proved a success from the first. Soon 
an association of twenty-six persons was formed to 
purchase and administer the land thus in demand, 
The laws formed for this remarkable colony were very 
strict. The drink traffic is absolutely prohibited, as 
also are dancing, card-playing, and the sale of tobacco. 
Sabbath observance is of the most rigid kind; no milk is 
sold, no street vehicles run, bathing is stopped; even 
bicycling is forbidden! For several years the colony 
dwelt in tents, then more permanent abodes were 
set up :— 

Shops and boarding-houses rapidly increased (there are 
nearly 1,400 buildings altogether); the sandhills were 
levelled, roads made, a complete system of drainage carried 
cut, gas and electric light introduced, a good supply of 
excellent water obtained from deep wells, and police, firemen, 
and all other arrangements which our complex civilisatign 
aceds were introduced. 

But the tent form cf life has not gone out. There are still 
several hundred tents annually erected by the Association. ... 

The great feature of the settlement is its wonderful religious 
life, and “the promotion of Christian holiness” has always 
held the chief place amongst its many objects. For. months 
together, from morning to night, there is an incessant round 
of meetings and services. 


But, naturally enough, a vast number of people go, not 
for the religious exercises, but for ‘the bathing and 
social life which may be enjoyed under safer moral con- 
ditions than elsewhere.” And a New York storekeeper, 
finding the place a success, bought and laid out the 
neighbouring tract of land, where the carnal man can 
enjoy himself on Sundays and weekdays without 
restriction, save as to strong drink, which is excluded 
by the State Jaw. Mr. Tidmarsh concludes with the 
vemark, “ Why not an Ocean Grove in England?” 
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WHAT IT COSTS TO RUN A CIRCUS. 


Mr. W. B. Rosertson publishes in Cassell’s Family 
Magazine for July an account of Lord George Sanger’s 
Circus, Mr. Robertson qualified for his task by travelling 
with the circus a week, being made up as a clown every 
night, but he was mercifully spared any direct share in 
the performance. He gives some interesting particulars 
as to the organisation of a great circus. There are two 
Sanger’s Circuses—Lord George’s and Lord John’s. 
Lord George is the senior. He has been travelling 
the country for more than fifty years. Mr. Robertson 
supplies some figures which give us some idea as to what 
it costs to run a first-class circus :— 

In the season it comprises 250 people —40 performers, 50 
grooms, 50 tent-men, 24 bandsmen, shoeblacks, harness-makers 
and harness-cleaners, blacksmiths, carriage-washers, tent- 
mukers, mess-caterers, carpenters, wheelwrights, wardrobe- 
keepers, elephant and camel keepers, menagerie-keepers, and 
a veterinary surgeon. 

The salaries of these different grades range from 22s. 61. to 
£30 a week. Then there are 200 horses, a varying number of 
elephants, camels, lions, tigers, and other rare animals— 
maintained at an average cost of £26a day. The daily outlay 
upon the entire show averages £130 a day. When packed up 
and on the road, the whole is moved in sixty-two waggons, 
and is very nearly a mile in length. 

It is a hard life, but Mr. Sanger’s experience seems to 
confirm Mr. Robertson’s theory that there is nothing like 
a constant change of air for keeping people in good 
health, In his circus, Mr. Sanger finds both health, 
wealth and happiness :— 

Yet no bribe will induce Mr. Sanger to retire. “No, sir,” 
he has told me; “I like it, and we all like it. I can’t sit 
down in a house for half an hour; and I am never so well in 
winter quarters as when travelling. As you know, we travel 
from February to November, often in mud, and snow, and 
bitter winds ; yet not one of us will have so much as a cough. 
The moment we go into winter quarters, however, then we 
begin. First this one has a cold; then that one has pain 
somewhere ; and go on it goes, right round the 1>t of us until 
we get started again.” 


That Mr. Sanger’s remarks are confirmed by truth was - 


exemplified a year or two ago when a City syndicate offered 
him £150,000 for his circus. He accepted the offer, stipulating 
that £50,000 should be paid down on a certain date. Then he 
became a miserable man, and had to take to his bed ill. Here 
was the work of his lifetime passing into other hands. “TI 
declare to you, sir,” and I fancy I haye detected a tear in 
Mr. Sanger’s eye when telling this story, “I almost wished to 
die rather than see that show that I have travelled scores of 
times all over these islands with, and over the greater part of 
the Continent, go off without me. The thought made me fairly 
desperate; so [ wrote to my solicitors, Messrs. Lewis and 
Lewis, of Ely Place, to get me out of the engagement.” 

This they were able to do honeurably enough. The £50,000 
that was to be paid down on a fixed date, was not so paid until 
a few days later, and when it arrived it was returned, the con- 
tract being cancelled on the plea that the money had not been 
paid down at the stipulated time.” 

Mr. Robertson does not explain why Mr. Sanger takes 
to himself the title of “Lord,” but whether he has a 
right to it or not, he has secured for his lordship a wider 
popular recognition than that of the many members of 
the Second Chamber. 

In the year when Sir David Evans was Lord Mayor of 
London, a schoolboy, on being asked what a peer was, 
answered— 

“A lord, sir.” + 

“ Name one or two.” : 

“Lord George Sanger and the Lord Mayor of London!” 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

THERE are several good articles in the Nineteenth 
Century for July, but, like most of the magazines this 
month, it is not brilliant. I notice Sir Lepel Griffin’s 
article elsewhere. : 

A DUTCHWOMAN'S WORD FOR THE BOERS. 

Mrs. Lecky, in a short spirited article entitled “ A 
Warning to Imperialists,’ expresses the sentiment of 
indignation which the attack on the Transvaal occasioned 
among those to whom the Boer oligarchy is an ideal 
republic. Mrs. Lecky, speaking of Jameson’s raid, 
said :— 

An electric shock of indignation ran through all Afrikanders 
from the Limpopo to the Cape. All differences between the 
Cape Colony and the Republic about tariffs, and the like, were 
forgotten, and it is now quite clear that if ever England 
wanted to revenge Majuba, there would be an end of her para- 
mount power, although for the moment her arms might 
conquer. The paramount power cannot live by physical force 
alone, but by upholding right and justice. It has already 
received a rude shock. ‘There was at first a strong suspicion 
that the British Government countenanced the revolution, and 
it is even now difficult to persuade Afrikanders of the con- 
trary. “Are you now convinced” (writes a distinguished 
Cape Afrikander) “of the utter falsehood and cowardice of 
those who tried to coin out of minor grievances a revolution so 
as to take the Transvaal from its rightful owners. . . . If all 
the men and all the money England possesses were given at 
the present moment, it would not bring back the respect she 
has lost nor the love of just people here, and if ever England 
is to be looked upon as great here it will be only after she has 
had the moral courage to clear herself from complicity and 
disavow this scandalous proceeding.” Dutch Afrikanders are 
too desperately in earnest to be satisfiel with what appeared 
to them half-hearted disavowals, if not of the crime, at least 
of the criminals. There are no more loyal subjects of the 
Queen than the Dutch Afrikanders, but “ blood is thicker than 
water,” and as long as there is persistent misrepresentation, as 
long as there are people who try to foment dissension between 
the two races in order to gain so-called Imperialistic objects, 


“there never will be peace in South Africa. 


A COMMERCIAL UNION WITHIN THE EMPIRE. 

Sir Frederick Young, Vice-President of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, writing on this subject, puts forward 
a scheme of his own, the essence of which is that all 
goods coming into the Empire from foreign ports should 
pay a special navy tax or police toll of 2} per cent. He 
cumbers up his scheme by proposing to establish a Fiscal 
Parliament; but that is unnecessary. All that is 
practical in his proposal is contained in the following 
paragraph :— 

That a special duty of 24 per cent. be imposed upon foreign 
produce imported into the whole Empire. It is estimated that 
this would amount to nearly £),000,000, which would constitute 
@ common fund which would be appropriated by the Fiscal 
Parliament as a contribution to the central Government, 
which at present bears almost the entire cost, for the naval 
defence of the Empire. This would relieve the Colonies from 
the payment of subsidies, and would be supplied jointly by the 
Colonies and Great Britain. Besides being relieved from the 
payment of subsidies the Colonies would enjoy preferential 
treatment in the markets of the United Kingdom. 

REFORMATION AND REUNION. 

Mr. George W. E. Russell, replying to Mr. Birrell’s 
paper on the English Reformation, maintains that the 
Reformation had little. or nothing to do with the mass. 
The vital point of the Reformation was the repudiation 


of the Pope’s authority; hence he regards Lord Halifax’s 
attempt to re-establish the unity of Christendom by the 
recognition of the headship of the Pope as open to the 
following objections :— 

First, we should have to admit that the Pope is infallible in 
matters of faith and morals; and I, for one, no more believe 
it than I believe that the earth is square. We must abandon 
our secure foothold on the creeds and the Bible for the varying 
and perhaps inconsistent decisions of successive Popes. We 
must exchange the characteristic virtues of the Church of 
England—an open Bible, a vernacular liturgy, Communion in 
both kinds, freedom of marriage for the clergy, freedom of 
Communion for the laity—for the opposite evils of the Roman 
system. And, in the region of practical effort, we should 
renounce our passport to the sympathies of the great Anglo- 
Saxon race, which has, to all appearance, broken finally with 
Rome and all that savours of her. We come then to this. 
The headship of the Pope is unsupported by Scripture or 
History, is vehemently repudiated by a great part of modern 
Christendom, and could not be accepted by us without 
grievous loss to our spiritual privileges and opportunities. 

The utmost that Mr. Russell hopes for in the way of 
reunion would be an increase of Christian charity be- 
tween Christian communions, so that without sur- 
rendering their distinctive views of truth, they could 
co-operate for common ends. Mr. Russell’s concluding 
remarks as to the true way of dealing with Noncon- 
formist Christians will be read with interest by those 
gentlemen. Note, however, that even this liberal-minded 
churchman rules the Unitarian absolutely out of the 
Christian pale. 

THE ORIGINAL NOTE ON CHINESE DIPLOMACY. 


Mr. E. H. Parker translates several official documents 
from the Court records of the Manchu Dynasty. The 
documents consist of the Imperial orders issued by the 
Emperor of China to the King of England after the 
reception of Lord Macartney. The order begins as 
follows :—“So then, thou King, far away over man 
oceans, thou hast inclined thine heart towards civilisation, 
and has made a point of despatching envoys to respect- 
fully bear a submissive address.” ‘“ That address,” the 
Imperial order went on to say, “ bears witness, O King, to 
the genuineness of thy respectful submission.” The 
order went on to reject nearly all the proposals 
made by Lord Macartney. England is treated as a 
tributary kingdom turning with honest heart towards 
civilisation, but the suggestions that the missionaries 
should be allowed to enter the country and merchants 
trade therein, is rejected with indignation as wanton 
suggestions fur which “it would not be just to hold 
thee, King, personally responsible.” The distinction 
between Chinese and barbarians he was told is strictly 
maintained. ‘“ The desire which thy envoys now express 
is that barbarous men may be allowed to approach 
here as they list, which is even more impossible to 
grant than anything else.” The order concludes, “Say 
not thou wast not warned! Tremble and obey, without 
negligence, this further command.” Things have 
changed somewhat since then, but in their heart of 
hearts it is probable that Li Hung Chung holds much 
the same opinion as the Emperor who dictated this order 
in 1793. 

THE BAB AND BABISM. 


Mr. Rees gives an account of the rise of Babism in 
Persia. It began in 1845 with the preaching of a hand- 
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some young man who called. himself the “Gate of . 


Heaven,” which, being translated, is “ Bab” in Persian. 
He gathered to himself eighteen apostles and made a 
convert of many, including among others a beautiful, 
eloquent and earnest young woman, whose name was 
Zareen Taj, or the Golden Crown. The Bab followers 
speedily took up arms against the Shah and were 
promptly suppressed. The Bab was killed and his 
corpse cast to the dogs at the age of twenty-seven, 
while the beautiful Zareen Taj was strangled and burnt 
in the citadel and. her ashes scattered to the winds, 
The unfortunate Babees were hunted down and exter- 
minated with every conceivable variety of torture, some 
were crucified, others were built up and left to starve, 
some were shod like horses, others again were cut to 
pieces with knives and whips, but not all the resources 
of the savage torturers could induce them to forswear 
their faith. No one knows at present how many there 
are in Persia: it is not considered either safe or polite to 
refer to them in any way, but there is little doubt that the 
faith is cherished by many. The Bab’s chief achieve- 
ment was the abolition of the veil and his reduction of 
the number of wives allotted to the true believer from 
four to two. 

In another respect also Bab improved greatly upon Mussul- 
man law in regard to women. Besides the abolition of the 
veil already spoken of, he abolished the existing lawof divorce. 
For their weakness, Bab prescribed for women short and easy 
prayers, and he discouraged pilgrimages, saying that wives 
and mothers were better at home. Other innovations, which, 
so far as my inquiries went, are at all times honoured in the 
breach, were his decrees that beards should be shaven, circum- 
cision abandoned, and pipes put out. He was no timeserver, 
and attacked some of the-most cherished institutions of the 
country, amongst which I would certainly include pipes, 
beards, and circumcision. 


MATRIARCHS. 


Everybody knows about patriarchs, bu matriarchs are 
known only to students, hence it is with considerable 
interest the reader will turn to Mr. Edward B. Tylor’s 
paper on “The Matriarchal Family System.” It seems 
there are about sixty different peoples in which the 
matriarchate more or less prevails. In these regions the 
husband leaves his family and goes to live with his wife. 
The ladies propose, and the descent passes in the female 
line. In some cases the bridegroom among the Zunis 
has to “sew clothes and mocassins for his bride, and 
combs her hair on the terrace in the sun.” The woman 
controls the situation: to her belong all the children, and 
descent, including inheritance, is on her side. Mr. Tylor 
points out various social reasons which may lead to 
matriarchal rather than patriarchal family life. He 
gives many reasons for thinking that the two great. 
regulations of early civilisation, matriarchy and exogamy, 
have nothing about them fantastic, outrageous, absurd, 
but are the practical outcome of the practical purposes 
of people like-minded with ourselves. 


THE WOMAN MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 


The Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell writes a well-informed 
article concerning the present position of the woman 
movement in Germany. The legal status of woman in 
the Fatherland from a political point of view is very 
Associations founded for political objects may not have 
women, scholars, or apprentices as members, nor may women, 
scholars, or apprentices be present at any meetings of such 
associations.”. So runs the Prussian Coalition Law, and. the 
laws of Bavaria, Brunswick, and some of the smaller States 
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impose ..the same limitations on women; while in Saxony, 
where the laws allow women to be present at political 
meetings, they may not be members of political associations. 
These laws explain in a large measure why there is not in 
Germany, as in England and America, any strong and well- 
organised woman movement. 

Mrs. Russell thinks that the only hope for women lies 
with the Social Democrats. She says :— 

But the future of the woman movement in Germany 
undoubtedly lies with the Social Democratic party, the only 
strong political party in the ‘world that demands the full 
equatity.of the sexes. When the middle-class women make 
demands, they have no political party to represent them ; when 
the working women wish to agitate for anything, they have 
forty-seven members of the Reichstag to push their claims. 

Mrs. Russell may be right, but if so, it only shows the 
extremely parlous condition of the woman movement in 
Germany, where public opinion has only now begun to 
believe that it is possible for a woman to take an interest 
in social and political questions, and yet still remain a 
Christian. 

A CATHOLIC ON THE MANITOBA SCHOOL QUESTION. 


Mr. T. C. Down tells the story of the Manitoba school 
question from the point of view of thoroughgoing advo- 
cates of the Remedial Bill. How things are going may be 
imagined from the following sentence with which he 
opens his essay :— 

The history of the past six years of Protestant domination 
in Manitoba affords such a display of tyranny and oppression 
as would seem at the present time to be incredible. The treat- 
ment of the Roman Catholics, by which they are wholly 
deprived of the enjoyment of the rights in the education of 
their children secured to them by the constitution, comes as 
near to persecution as can well be conceived in these days 
of boasted toleration and enlightenment. 


LONDON MUSIC HALLS. 


Mr. Frederick Wedmore reports the result of a little 
study which he made of the music halls. Mr. Wedmore 
defends the tableaux vivants, praises the organised dances, 
but deplores the songs sung by some women, which he con- 
fesses are not the songs which he would take any woman 
of gentle or good mind to listen to. Mr. Albert Chevalier, 
he says, is incomparably the most reticent and finished 
artist of the men of the music halls. £400 per week was 
paid to Yvette Guilbert at the Empire, and Chevalier 
refused an engagement which would have brought him 
in £8,000 a year. On the whole he does not think the 
music hall entertainment can claim to be either elevating 
or refined. In the popularisation of new discoveries he 
sees a new vista which may possibly bring a better 
class of people to the music halls. 


MANNERS IN GREAT BRIPAIN. 


Lord Meath asks whether manners are disappearing 
from Great Britain. He thinks that a great part of 
the unpopularity of England is due not to polities or 
to jealousy, but is the result of personal experience of 
the rude and overbearing manner of individual English- 
men. Englishmen wear hats in foreign hotels where 
every foreigner is bareheaded; they will go out to 
dinner in shooting coats, and walk about the streets of 
large towns in knickerbockers or mountaineering attire, 
with an utter disregard to the etiquette of the place 
where they are. Lord Meath therefore exhorts British 
men and women to consider whether politeness is not 
worth preserving, even from an Imperial point of view. 
There is a geod deal in what he says, but on the 
other hand it is very difficult for Englishmen travelling 
abroad to pick up without being taught all the delicate 
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nuances of what is considered good behaviour by the 
people in the midst of whom they are travelling. 
OTHER ARTICLES, 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham gives us another of his 
sketches of early Spanish travellers in South Africa. His 
subject this time is Alvar Nunez. Mr. Prothero pub- 
lishes some “ New letters of Edward Gibbon,” the his- 
torian; and Sir Edward Braddon, the Prime Minister of 
Tasmania, contributes an article which gives the history 
of the Federation movement in Australasia. Before this 
year runs out the meeting of an Australasian convention 
to draw up a scheme of Federation will be immediately 
Sir Edward hopes that it is possible in the 
next two years that Australasia may be under one flag 
and under one government. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Tue first place in the Fortnightly Review is taken up by 
Olive Schreiner’s “ Stray Thoughts on South Africa.” It 
well deserves the place it occupies, which is noticed else- 
where. So also is Dr. Horton’s article on our education 
system. 





THE GROWTH OF LORD SALISBURY. 

Mr. Escott, who remains faithful to his first love, thinks 
that the crowning proof of Lord Salisbury’s genius is 
that he has made friends with Mr. Chamberlain. The 
article is interesting, although it is little more than a 
review of Mr, Traill’s book. Mr. Escott says :— 

A Disraclian study of Robert Cecil is to be found in Julian 
Ferrars, brilliant, haughty, reserved, industrious, who, when 
straitened in his private eircumstances, still contrives to supply 
his wife’s wardrobe, not less splendidly than in their prosperous 
days, out of the proceeds of his writing in that periodical, “an 
organic law of which it is that the most opulent contributor 
should be paid as liberally as the neediest.” 

Most people have regarded Lord Salisbury as a party 
man, whereas Mr. Escott insists that 

The independence of party shibboleths was the keynote 
struck by Lord Robert Cecil, at St. Stephen’s, about the period 
of his resistance to Lord John Russell’s Oxford reforms. 

In fact, Mr. Escott even discovers a resemblance between 
the ideas of Lord Salisbury and those of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, He says:— 

The unprejudiced union for the sake of a national idea, of 
patriotic politicians on both sides, was the object never lost sight 
of by Churchill. That it is the goal whither events are gradually 
bringing us, was Robert Cecil’s underlying conviction, when 
he wrote his Oxford essay, to say nothing of a good many 
other essays and articles besides. Poor Randolph Churchill’s 
precipitateness alone prevented his full participation in the 
practical triumph led by Lord Salisbury of this political 
thought. 

Mr. Escott thinks in time Lord Salisbury will win a 
place in popular affection beside Lord North, Lord Mel- 
bourne and Lord Palmerston. 

THE ART OF THE YEAR. 

Mr. Claude Phillips, writing on the exhibition of paint- 
ings in the French Salon this year, comes to the following 
conclusion :— 

The great exhibitions of Paris and London, supplemented 
by those more private and intimate ones in which some of the 
bright particular luminaries of painting allow themselves to 
shine, furnish a very fair and sufficient summary of the state 
of art at the present moment. Is it not clear that we have 
reached a limit beyond which the study of open-air effect, of 
light under natural and artificial conditions, cannot well go; 
beyond which the eye, puzzled by the subtlety or the audacity 
of pictorial statement, will refuse to be convinced, and even 
the most passionate lover of experiment and all-round expan- 
sion will ery out for mercy ? 
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A DIATRIBE AGAINST LIGHT RAILWAYS. 

“Ouida,” under the characteristic title of “ A Highway 
Robber, ” assails the light railway. She maintains the 
light railway is not a light railway, that it is being pro- 
moted on false pretences, and that it proposes to attain 
its end by plundering the public of its highways and 
destroying the beauty of English scenery, She says :— 

If the public want new railways, if the farmers desire steam- 
power as a means of carrying their produce for sale, by all 
means let them have it; but let them (or the State, if its 
interference be deemed desirable) purchase land and make a 
road apart for their transit. To use and encumber the common 
highway, and imperil the lives of all those who frequent it, is 
the sacrifice of all the elementary principles of equity. 

In the course of her vehement invective against tram- 
ways, as she prefers to call light railways, she does not 
hesitate to make assertions that are to some extent 
contradictory. For instance, she says :— 

The tramway has many practical drawbacks; it tends to 
starve the country and over-supply the towns. In many parts 
of the Continent the country has nothing left to eat, except 
what is of inferior quality, the best of everything goes to the 
nearest city, or goes to foreign lands. The tramways would 
enormously increase the temptation to send everything to the 
cities, 

And yet she asserts that the light railways cannot be 
used for the conveyance of produce, and therefore that 
they will do nothing to relieve agricultural districts :— 

On the Continent most of tliese tramways are for passengers 
only, to whom some small bag or parcel is alone permitted. I 
never remember to have seen any Continental tramway used as 
a grain, hay, or cattle train. 


JULES. SIMON. 


Mr. Albert Vandam contributes one of his interesting 
personal articles about Jules Simon. He says:— 

Jules Simon isa kind of King Lear—or, to keep strictly 
within French nomenclature and within the truth, the Pere 
Goriot of the Third Republic. For Jules Simon had no out- 
bursts of all-devouring fury, like Shakespeare’s majestic 
figure; Jules Simon was nearly throughout like Balzac’s too- 
accommodating hero. The fact of the retired and doting 
tradesman’s fondness for his daughters did not justify. his 
senile: concessions to them, his ignoble complicity in their 
liaisons, his too-accommodating protection of their lovers, who 
to a certain extent batten and fatten upon him and them. 
Jules Simon, like Goriot, had his reward. He “established ” 
his daughter, the Third Republic, as Goriot “ established ” his 
girls, and for a while he was the honoured, petted guest in the 
new ménage. Then came the decline and downfall, whieh 
the most superficial observer of the history of the Republic for 
the last nineteen years will be enabled to work out for himself 
without my aid. 

TRIKOUPES. 


Mr. J. D. Bourchier, a personal friend of the late 
distinguished Greek statesman, writes a very interesting 
character sketch of Trikoupes. It is more than a 
character sketch, it is a’brief biography and a sketch of 
modern history of Greece. It is in. vain, therefore, to 
summarise it here, but the following anecdote will appeal 
to many who care nothing about the vicissitudes of Greek 
parties :— . 

Many years ago Trikoupes was voyaging in a sailing vessel 
off the Greek: coast when a dog fell overboard. Trikoupes 
requested the captain to lower a boat in order to save the 
animal’s life, but the captain, not recognising his passenger, 
refused. Trikoupes at once threw off his coat and leaped into 
the sea. The captain was, of course, obliged to lower the boat, 
and thus the dog was rescued. 

‘Like all other men who have risen in the world, 
Trikoupes never shrunk from hard work :— 
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One of the most remarkable of Trikoupes’ characteristics 
was his unwearied industry. He worked incessantly from 
early morning to midnight, returning home from his office or 
the Chamber to snatch a hasty meal, and denying himself the 
repose of the mid-day siesta. He took his food at irregular hours, 
and neyer seemed hungry; he never drank wine; he never 
smoked. He was unmarried, but his modest home in the 
Academy Street was shared by his sister, a truly remarkable 
woman who devoted her life to his cause. 

AN ALTERNATIVE LAND BILL FOR IRELAND. 

Mr. W. E. Bear, writing on “ The Muddle of Irish Land 
Tenure,” makes the following suggestions :— 

Instead of a Bill to amend the muddle of land tenure in 
Ireland—the “topsy-turvydom,” as Mr. Gerald Balfour 
termed it in introducing his Bill—it appears to me that a 
clean sweep should be made of the tenancy provisions of the 
Land Acts, for the purpose of replacing them by a simple 
and comprehensive measure, applicable to all classes. of 
agricultural or pastoral holdings in Ireland, excepting 
genuine and well-defined demesnes, home farms, holdings let 
by landlords to persons in their employment during service, 
allotments, and town parks. All agricultural and_ pastoral 
holdings in Ireland would be let on perpetual leases at 
rents revaluable every thirty years, but variable annually in 
proportion to the average prices of farm products for the 
preceding year, just as the tithe rent charge varies in 
xecordance with the average prices of corn for the preceding 
seven years, 

If the Irish landlords do not like this, Mr. Bear would 
summarily replace them by the State. 

THE ORIGIN OF SOP’S FABLES. 


Professor Max Miiller prints his lecture on “ coinci- 
dences” which he addressed to the Royal Society of 
Literature. In it he discusses at some length the 
coincidences which are to be found, not between Eastern 
and Western things, but chiefly between the Buddhists 
and Christian religions. Incidentally, however, he refers 
to Alsop, and it is interesting to know that in the 
Professor’s opinion, AZsop’s Fables cam: to us from 
India. He says :— . 

I was formerly more doubtful as to the Eastern origin of 
the fables of Adsopus and Phedros, but following up the 
subject with a perfectly unprejudiced mind, I have become 
more and more inclined to admit that India was the soil that 
produced them originally, and that the principal characters in 
these fables, and the whole surroundings, are Eastern rather 
than Western. We know very little about the origin of fables 
in Greece The very name of A/sopus has been explained by 
Professor Welcker as meaning swarthy. From India, by way 
of Persia and Lydia, a burnt-faced Msopus may well have 
carried these fables to Alexandria, or to some equally accessible 
mart that was open to the Greeks of Ionia and Athens. Here 
at Alexandria Babrius, who composed the oldest Greek version 
we possess of Aisopian fables, may have laid in his stores, 
while Phedrus, the slave of Augustus, rendered them popular 
afterwards over the civilised world. 





A vyivip and enthusiastic account of the Indian 
Imperial Service Troops appears in Blackwood for July. 
The writer regards these native auxiliaries as not only 
an effective arm of defence, but also a proof of the deep- 
seated loyalty and goodwill of the princes and chiefs of 
India. 

A GuimpsE into the nature of the recent persecutions 
in Russia is given in the account furnished to the 
Sunday at Home by a Baptist preacher who was torn 
from wife and family and banished from Tiflis to a 
remote part of Poland. In the same magazine Isabella 
Mayo sketches Winchester, with pictures of its cathedral 
by Edward Whymper, and D. Alcock outlines the life of 
the late authoress of “ The Schénberg-Cotta Family.” 


THE NEW REVIEW. 

Tae New Review for July is an exceptionally good 
number. Mr, Gladstone’s ‘“ Man-making and Verse- 
making,” Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s “ Talks with Tennyson,” 
and Cardinal Vaughan’s “Popular Education and Re- 
ligious Liberty ”—each of them sufficient to make one 
number distinguished—are noticed elsewhere: as also 
Mr. J. F. Runciman’s paper on Beethoven. Lord Herbert 
Stephen discusses the value of Criminals’ Confessions, and 
brings forward many striking illustrations from recent 
criminal history. Mr. Maxwell Gray contributes a 
melodious soliloquy on “The Stream’s Secret.” Mr, 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt supplies a tentative discussion of 
the various facts and theories relating to the origin of 
the Arabian horse. 


A STRANGE ARGUMENT AGAINST ARBITRATION. 


Dr. Emil Reich writes on what he calls “ The Lawless- 
ness of Arbitration in the Venezuelan Question.” He is 
manifestly mightily annoyed by the agitation for arbi- 
tration, and resents exceedingly the intrusion of non- 
experts into a region sacred to the expert. He thus sums 
up “ the final upshot of the whole question ” :— 


The dispute between Venezuela and England is a matter of 
settled law and ascertained history. There are no obscure 
points giving possible rise to settlement by Arbitration. Every- 
thing is as clear as daylight. England can prove her claim 
within the line drawn on the sketch-map to this article up to 
the hilt. The Venezuelans can under no circumstances surprise 
any one with “new” evidence, “new” maps, or documents, 
The whole of the pertinent evidence is known and has been so 
for several years. Arbitration, therefore, so far as this term 
has any legal sense at all, is neither called for nor necessary. 
As long as we remain within the province of Law and 
History, there is no need for Arbitration. 

In other words, we ought not to submit to arbitration 
because our case is so absolutely strong !—a somewhat 
novel argument. Dr. Reich is prepared to allow us to 
arbitrate only as a matter of policy, but with this 
proviso :— 

England can accept Arbitration consonant with her honour 
in one way only, that is, by laying it down that the principle 
of Effective Occupation must be recognised as the lex of the 
Arbitration. 

Dr. Reich’s confidence that our case is as clear as 
daylight will only strengthen the popular demand for 
arbitration. 





Hvuxtey, Schleiermacher, Ian Maclaren, Thomas & 
Kempis, Marie Corelli, are some of the authors passed 
under review in the Primitive Methodist Quarterly. The 
medley is suggestive of the times we live in. Joseph 
Ritson describes the federation of the free churches of 
this country as one of the most momentous events 
of the century’s close. Mr. Guttery’s onslaught on 
the Education Bill has been rendered superfluous by 
events. — 

In the English Illustrated Magazine there is an elaborate 
paper on “ Intermarriages of England and Denmark,” 
illustrated by pictures of those who have intermarried. 
Chester Holcombe writes on “ Li Hung Chang, his place 
and part in modern Chinese progress.” Mr. Wembly 
writes on Engine Drivers, and the two chief stories are 
contribute by Mary E. Wilkins and R. W. Chambers 
The latter story, entitled “ The Maker of Moons,” is very 
strange and gruesome. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Tur National Review is a fair average, like most of 
the July magazines, 

THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR JAMESON’S RAID. 

It is disfigured by the publication of an elaborate 
article which is devoted to an attempt to prove what is 
not true, viz., that Mr. Cecil Rhodes ordered Jameson to 
cross the frontier. Mr. Maxse’s argument is very in- 
genious and very elaborate, but it has the misfortune to 
lead up to a conclusion which is false. Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
knew that Jameson proposed to cross the Transvaal 
frontier on the morning of the day on which he crossed 
it, but Jameson crossed on his own responsibility. Mr. 
Rhodes wrote out a telegram telling him to stay where 
he was, but the telegraph wires being cut, the telegram 
could not be delivered. Mr. Rhodes may be blamed as 
much as we please for preparing to take advantage of the 
anticipated insurrection, but there his responsibility 
ends, and it is a responsibility which must be shared by 
some persons who are much dearer to the Maxsean heart 
than Cecil Rhodes. 

A PROPOSED NEW RATING BILL. 

The new editor of the Cornhill in an article devoted 
to an exposition of the injustice of local rating, makes 
the following suggestion on his own account, as to the 
way in which these injustices should be overcome :— 

In the first place, the Government, in lic, of it®, present 
doles, should hand over certain taxes to the opal: ausborities. 
The first of these would of course be the land tax. Next they 
should hand over for local taxation purposes the Impé*ial 
Inhabited House Duty, and the right to levy licences ‘on 
Public-houses and also all the licences which could con- 


veniently be localised, as indeed is partially done now. ~ 
Instead of the present rates the local authority should be “ 
empowered to levy a Local Inhabited House Duty on dwelling- | 


houses of all kinds, and also a fixed rate of say one shilling in 
the pound upon all business premises and buildings, including, 
of course, all agricultural buildings. ‘The result of this 
arrangement would be that all new calls upon the local 
treasury would fall on the Local Inhabited House Duty, while 
the other payments would remain fixed. The result of 
maintaining the present Imperial Inhabited House Duty as a 
separate tax would be to produce a form of graduation. At 
the present moment the Imperial Inhabited House Duty orly 
fulls on houses above £20 a year in value. Under the plan 
proposed, then, the owners of the better class houses, though 
not burdened more than at present, would always contribute 
considerably more to local taxation than their poorer neigh- 
bours. The other point to be noticed is that purely agricultural 
land would escape taxation a'together, though the buildings 
used to carry on the trade of agriculture would be rated just 
as are the buildings used to carry on the trade of a miller, a 
brewer, or shopkeeper. This would give no advantage to 
agriculture, but would put it exactly on the same footing as 
other rural trades. 


THE POPE AND ANGLICAN ORDERS. 

The Archdeacon of London devotes several pages to a 
very elaborate breaking of the butterfly, the pursuit of 
which has afforded Lord Halifax and his friends so much 
ve amusement of late years. The Archdeacon 
asks :— 

What would be the result if Lord Halifax were successful, 
and the Pope recognised the validity of Anglican orders? 
Directly, nothing at all. English clergymen on joining the 
Church of Rome would still require re-ordination. Our 
Ordination Service, even if regarded as conveying the succes- 
sion of Orders, would, it is understood, be considered defective 
for Roman purposes. Members of the English Church would 
still be excommunicated, because that Church repudiates the 
doctrines of the Council of Trent, the supremacy of the’ Pope, 
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his infallibility, and the Immaculate Conception. Until 
those doctrines should be admitted by the English Church 
its members would still be formally schismatics and heretics. 
The aspiration of receiving absolution from Roman priests and 
of communicating at Roman altars would still be unfulfilled. 

No doubt all this is true, but Dr. Sinclair does not 
appreciate the craving which the pseudo-priests of the 
Anglican Church have for recognition by the Pope. It 
is just the same kind of thing that we can see in any 
village, where the pushing wife of a local tradesman is 
beside bgpeoll with joy when she gets an invitation to the 
Hall. Ht is not that she cares for the five o’clock tea, 
but for the squire’s lady to recognise her existence 
improves her status in her own eyes, and that, after all, 
is what Lord Halifax is after. 


WHY WE NEED CHANGE OF AIR. 


Dr. Louis Robinson, who is great in discovering the 
whys and the wherefores of everything, devotes an 
article to the discussion of why it is that change of air 
does us so much good. It is not that the air that we 
breathe is bad, for a change to worse air often does us 
good. He says:— 

Often the mere removal from one part of a town to another 
will result in an immediate and manifest improvement, I know 
of an instance in which a gentleman, a sufferer from asthma 
and bronchitis, whose home was in a healthy part of Surrey, 
obtained very great: relief by a short residence among the 
sluins of Shven Dials: Children seem especially benefited by 
a ckangerof air; so-much so that it is often fonnd advisable to 
remove them even during a severe illness. 

An:mais as well as men require charge of air, and if 
we, Were'truly humane we should send the inmates of 
the Zoo to the sea-side every summer.’ Dr. Robinson 


says" :— 

te is well known that wild beasts in travelling menageries, 
in spite of the rough and limited accommodation which they 
have to put up with, are more healthy and live longer than 
those which have all the care which science and money can 
provide in the Zoological Gardens. 

Leaving beasts on one side, the real reason why men 
need change of air is because, for countless generations, 
our ancestors“were-.compelled constantly to move about 
in pursuit of the gante on which they lived. It is only 
in comparatively recent times since agriculture began 
that,men ceased to be nomadic :— 


If, therefore, a race of\ndmads, to whom vagrant habits had 
become a second nature, were compelled to live permanently 
in one spot, offe would expect that some evil consequences 
would ensue, and that these would be especially liable to show 
themselves when the general vitality had been lowered by 
digéase. And, conversely/it seems reasonable to conclude that 
a renewal of the,conditions to which the constitution of man 
was originally adapted Would contribute to the recovery of a 
normal state’ of health/ 


A GOOD WORD FOR AMATEUR ARTISTS. 

Mrs. Earle writes an article the object of which is to 
encourage our-girls to follow any bias which they may 
have-towards painting. She says :— 

Mr. Ruskin’s teaching, the constant reading of art criticism, 
above all the more thorough grounding now insisted upon in 
every branch of education, has opened girls’ minds and 
increased their diffidence. They have a far more widespread 
and intelligent interest in art, but the actual number of 
amateur workers has greatly diminished. ‘These influences, 
by educating the taste and increasing the knowledge of a 
large section of the public, have combined to deter those who, 
in former days, would have been only too ready to dabble in 
water-colours. They are now withheld by an exaggerated 
sense of the difficulties of the undertaking, or by a conscious- 
néss that they lack time or opportunity to learn to any purpose, 
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Unfortunately, this diffidence principally affects the more 
sensitive and poetical of the young people. ‘Those who have 
real artistic tastes leave the practice of amateur art to the less 
intelligent and the less imaginative, and so give the enemy an 
extra reason for blaspheming. For the sake of these, and just 
because encouragement is needed, I wish to point out some of 
the reasons why their courage should not fail. 
CYCLING IN THE DESERT. 

Mr. D. G. Hogarth, who was the first man to take a 
bicycle into Upper Egypt, describes his experiences of 
cycling in the desert. His experience certainly seems to 
have justified the belief that a camel will find in the 
bicycle its most dangerous rival :— 

Progress is easy enough on the camel paths, if dust and 
sand do not lie more than a couple of inches deep upon the 
firm surface; and the times that you make will be incom- 
parably less over long distances than any four-footed Egyptian 
beast can accomplish. The seven hours that lay between our 
camp and Mendinet—five miles of sheer desert, three of desert 
half reclaimed, some sixteen of dyke-road, in two places 
impracticable on account of sand—I could cover without great 
exertion in two hours and a half, the wind blowing across west 
to east, as it will blow nine winter days out of ten in Egypt. 
It was not on the dyke-roads, however, so much as in the open 
Desert that I used my novel steed. There it ran over all sorts 
and conditions of g:ound; over pebbly stretches, where the 
round stones sink into their soft sand-couch beneath the tyre, 
over dust laid lightly on the native rock, threugh wind-blown 
sand-waves, if ridden slowly and heid very. strajgnt, and at 
racing pace on the salt-pans or hard, claye¥ denosit ir the 
beds of ,torrent courses. Given a wind not directly adverse, 
nothing stopped the wheel altogether except loose send laid 
deep, in which it “skidded” as in mud, or soil impregnated 
with alkali, where a treacherous film overlies a consistency ‘of 
soft soap. Pst 

CANADA AND THE EMPIRE. ge 

Principal Grant replies with some gravity and not un- 
ealled for warmth to Mr. Goldwin Smith, to whose fore- 
boding prophecies the recent events have given very 
conclusive answer. Principal Grant says:— 


Last Christmas, when Mr. Cleveland’s message threatened 
invasion, in connection with the Venezuela dispute, doubtless 
we could have arranged by negotiation for peace with the 
States, and haye kept entirely out of the quarrel. The 
thought did occur to one man, and he was quietly ignored. I 
know of only two newspapers, among our thousands, which 
advocate separation. The tone of those two was as stout and 
calm as that of all the others. Like the Seots round their 
King at Flodden, no one failed the Old Mother. Every man 
and woman accepted the necessity, and without a word of 
complaint began to prepare for war. Homes in England were 
safe, and ours in peril. What of that! Britain had been 
threatened, and therefore we, as part of the British Empire, 
accepted our responsibilities. Already the scare has cost us 
three millions of dollars, and no one has uttered a murmur 
against the expenditure. , 

THE PROPOSED IMPERIAL ZOLLVEREIN, 

Mr. J. G. Colmer, a Canadian, says :— 

It can hardly be believed that Mr. Chamberlain will have 
long to wait before he is asked to summon an Imperial Con- 
ference to consider the question. There is no doubt as to the 
feasibility of closer commercial relations between the Colonies 
and the United Kingdom if the matter is approached in a 
broad spirit of compromise, Certain principles will have to 
be kept in mind in the negotiations if they are to bear fruit in 
the near future. The scheme must be simple, and it must be 
moderate in its incidence in the United Kingdom. It must 
upset as little as possible the Free Trade theories which 
prevail in the United Kingdom, and the fiscal system that has 
been,in foree for so many years. The same remark applies to 
the fiscal conditions in operation in the Colonies, and certainly 
no scheme will haye any chance of acceptance in the Colonies 


which involves: the giving up of any of the powers of self. 
government which they now possess.. While any closer union 
between the different parts of the Empire must inevitably be 
on a commercial basis, out of such an arrangement will surely 
grow an Imperial Council giving the Colonies a voice in 
Imperial Councils. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

TueErE is not much calling for special remark in the 
July Westminster. The education question is well to the 
fore. Mr. Richard Waddington discusses the voluntary 
school problem and suggests that the Education Authority 
of the late Bill should be made responsible for secular 
education in all schools, ‘ Each school could have its 
local managers as have the schools under the London 
School Board.” Teachers could be appointed by a 
similar arrangement between authority and managers, 
and should be allowed right of appeal to the 
courts on dismissal. E. M. 8. treats of the religious 
education of children and applies Herbert Spencer’s 
psychology to the question. The writer advocates 
beginning with moral education and letting that 
gradually pave the way towards knowledge of its 
spiritual basis. Special stress is laid on teaching 
children to learn sympathetically about other religions 
than their own; and Edward Clodd’s “Childhood of 
the World” and “ Childhood of Religions” are strongly 
recommended as text-books. But in everything we 
must advance; frem simple to complex, from indefinite 
to-Refinite; tram ‘voncrete to abstract, from empirical to 
rational, and must aim at fostering self-development. 
Mr: Joseph McCabe finds “the preliminaries of faith” 
in taficnal theology and in Christian evidences, Mr. 
Harold Thomas considers “the signs of the times,” and 
his diagnosis of the situation is “egotism.” The 
series of letters on the Sunday opening of museums 
is brought to a close with a proposal, supported by 
Canon Barnett, for a testimonial to Mr. Mark Judge. 
Mr. Walter Lloyd is not alarmed by Mr. Gladstone’s 
overtures to the Papacy, is quite sure his own 
Unitarianism is safe, and does not expect from the 
Church of England, as a whole, much support for papal 
leanings. Mr. Maurice Todhunter canvasses the wisdom 
of Professor Mayor—‘ the greatest of living Latinists ”— 
supporting Archbishop Plunket’s endeavour to introduce 
Protestantism into Spain. Robert Ewen proposes 
people’s banks and plentiful paper money as a means to 
popular prosperity. 








Tue “Lapies’ Review” or CoNnsTANTINOPLE.—A 
correspondent of the Robert College sends me a brief note 
of the appearance of a journal started in the Turkish 
capital exclusively for ladies. The editor of the Ladies’ 
Review, which is the translation of a Turkish title 
“Khammlara Makhsons,” is a man who from his boy- 
hood has been much imterested in the condition of 
women, and has decided to take this means of 
endeavouring to improve their condition. His name 
is Abdul Hakki Hamid Bey. He was a student of 
Tripoli; his appearance is said to be striking and his 
style simple and forcible. It is to be hoped that it will 
not be brought against him that he has been decorated 
by the Sultan. He has a staff of lady contributors, one 
of whom has published a volume of serious verse which 
is said to resemble the poet Young in his “ Night 
Thoughts.” _ My correspondent adds that the circulation 
of the Ladies’ Review is about 3,500, and it appears twice 
a week. In Constantinople and Smyrna it is calculated 
that there are no fewer than fifteen women who write 
for the press. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THE Contemporary Review for July is a fair average 
number. I notice elsewhere an anonymous article on 
Home Rule, Mr. Spielmann’s plea for a “ Reform for 
South Kensington Museum,” and Mrs. or Miss Mulhall’s 
interesting paper on “ Girls’ Schools on the Continent.” 
There are several articles which can only be mentioned ; 
among these, there is the best natural history paper that 
Phil Robinson has ever written. It is an account of the 
result of his close observation of the nesting of two pairs 
of rooks near his house. There was only one nest, but the 
two hens took turns at sitting on the nest, and two cocks 
shared the task of feeding the sitting birds, but as soon 
as the eggs were hatched, the supernumerary pair took 
no further share in rearing the brood. Miss Caillard’s 
article on “ Tianscendentalism and Materialism” is too 
transcendental for the general reader. Ar article on Ovid 
and Natural History is interesting and brightly written, 
but the article on “ Money and Politics” is somewhat 
disappointing, 

THE FRENCH IN NORTH AFRICA, 

Mr. A. E. Pease writes a somewhat discursive article 
concerning the future of Northern Africa. He has been 
travelling in the neighbourhood of Abyssinia and 
Somaliland, but the most interesting part of his article 
is that in which he gives his reasons for making over the 
whole of North West Africa to France. He met in his 
travels a Frenchman explorer, who gave him a very 
interesting description of Sahara. He told him that— 

The interior of the Sahara was so different to the desert I 
knew so well, sometimes a boundless sea of sage-green level, 
sometimes a rolling ocean of sand-hills sprinkled with vegeta- 
tion, sometimes like an interminable river-bed of boulders and 
gravel, and sometimes a labyrinth of mighty sand dunes. He 
told me of forests, mountain-ranges, great trees and swamps, 
of the civilisation of the Touaregs, of their literature, of their 
mode of life, and their methods of warfare. He had satisfied 
himself of the existence of crocodiles cut off in ages long ago 
from water courses that have disappeared, and, stranger still, 
of red deer, apologising for asking me to believe a thing that 
was opposed to all pre-conceived theories of their habitat. 


Mr. A. E. Pease does not think that France cannot 
colonise :-— 

The administration, especially the military, is admirable, 
her system of magnificent roads and bridges, and her reclama- 
tion of deserts by artesian wells are splendid monuments of 
her rule, and the working of the Bureau Arabe is in the hands 
of devoted and hard working officers, while where municipal 
control exists it is marked by public spirit; and if she would 
only give greater encouragement to European enterprise other 
than French the annual deficit on her Algerian possessions, 
notwithstanding her enormous expenditure and huge garrison, 
would soon disappear as it has in Tunisia. Capital and 
colonists are the desiderata. Iwas amazed at what the French 
have accomplished in Tunisia in a few years; every oasis, even 
far south in the Djereed where I travelled a year ago, was 
marked with the healing hand, wells sunk, palms planted, the 
forests in the north protected; and, to my intense surprise, I 
found even a telegraph station in that unvisited vestige of a 
fine city—Nefta on the frontier. 

ANTI-ANTI-TOXIN. 

Dr. Lennox Browne discusses in an article which is 
rather weighed down than illuminated with statistics, 
as to whether or not anti-toxin does any good for 
diphtheria. Among the figures and the percentages 
which go to prove that its alleged benefits have been 
immensely exaggerated, Dr. Browne raises the question 
whether really the value of the treatment depends at all, or 
to any appreciable degree, on the presence of the antidotal 
element, and whether injections of pure sterilised serum 


would not have an equally beneficial result. In other words, 
whether stimulation by transfusion of the blood-fluid is not 
more responsible for any good achieved than the immunising 
agent contained in the antitoxic serum. Two facts support 
this view—(1) the undoubtedly increased resistance to the 
disease when the treatment is commenced early, and (2) the 
inability, even when death is averted, to prevent the paralytic 
and other sequele expressive of the poisoning of the system 
by the toxines of the malady. 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 

Mr. H. B. Simpson writes an article on this subject 
without any definite notions of his own excepting one 
very clear idea, that no definite conclusions can be 
arrived at; He says :— 

The real question is—Wi!l better results be obtained with 
regard to the diminution of crime by making up our minds to 
a more rigorous application of the coercive principle? or by 
attempting further experiments in the way of reformation ? 
cr, lastly, by falling back on the antique theory of retribution ? 
I do not envy the man who, with the materials at. present 
available, would be bold enough to give a positive and 
confident answer to such a question. 

A NEW RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN PERSIA. 

The Rev. H. R. Haweis reports a conversation with a 
Persian statesman, who, being questioned concerning the 
Shah’s death; proclaimed the existence of a great 
religious movement in Persia, of which the outside 
world knows nothing. He said:— 

A vast underground agitation is going on throughout our 
Mussulman. population, of which Europeans can gather but 
the faintest and vaguest idea; but one thing is undeniable, 
that. this‘movement is daily and hourly gathering momentum 
throughout the Mussulman world. “This new conception of 
a universal religion and morality, incorporating the results.of 
medern: progress, but culled severely and built up from the 
scattered precepts of Islamic tradition, is just now shaking 
the old Persian regime to its foundations, and as Persia has 
been throughout classical time the home and starting-point of 
all Mussulman innovations, I think it probable that this 
regenerating movement will spread throughout all Mohammedan 
lands.” 

At the close of this interview, Mr. Haweis says :— 

I think, on the whole, the Persian was distinctly hopeful 
about his country and the new Shah, though he intimated 
that he expected that disturbance would shortly occur and 
blood be shed not a hundred miles from Teheran. 

WHAT CHINA MUST DO TO BE SAVED. 

Mr. Boulger, in an article entitled “ Li Hung Chang,” 
sets forth what he thivks Li Hung Chang must induce 
the Chinese Government to do if China is to be saved. 
As these things involve, among other items, the transf-r 
of the capital from Pekin to Hankow, and the construc- 
tion of a railway from that city to Canton, it is evident 
that China has a great deal to do to be saved. Mr. Boulger 
says :— 

By three practical measures—the abolition of the Censors, 
the reduction of the Viceroys for the concentration of power 
in the hands of the central Government, and the transfer of 
the capital to the interior—an immense stride towards the true 
regeneration of China would be effeeted. 

But even if all this is done, China, although on the way 
to heaven, will not be safe until she has a standing army 
disciplined by European officers : — 

Without entering into details, it might be said that the 
main idea would be the formation of several corps, specially 
trained and officered, with permanent camps at Pekin, Tient- 
sin, Shanghai, Nankin,and Canton. Vive corps of 25,000 men 
each would suffice as a commencement, and would provide 
China with the nucleus of an army. Up to the present 
absolutely nothing has been done in this direction. 
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THE FORUM. 


Tnere are two or three articles of considerable interest 
to English readers in the June Forum. Ouida’s onslaught 
on royalty and Professor Thomas Davidson’s article 
on “The Democratisation of England” are noticed 
elsewhere. 

THE NOTE OF NORWEGIAN LITERATURE, 

Mr. Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson concludes his appreciative 
sketch of contemporary Norwegian authors, dealing with 
Jonas Lie, Alexander Kjelland, Arne Garborg, Mrs. 
Amalie Skram, and Knut Hamsun. Mr. Bjérnson 
regards as the distinctive glory of Norwegian literature 
that it is a literature with a purpose. He says :— 

By its works Norwegian literature acknowledges that it 
shall take a part, and the greater part, of the common 
responsibility; that a book which does not clear away or 
build up in such a way that it tends to increase our power, 
enhance our courage, ‘and make life easier to us, is a poor 
book, however perfect ils art may be. Simply to get an 
opportunity to ‘say this to the world, I have undertaken to 
write this sketch, the only one of the kind I have ever written 
or shall write. re 

This distinguishing mark of wholesome responsibility, 
characteristic of Norwegian literature as a whole (the excep- 
tions are always set aright by general consent), is partly due, 
I believe, to the fact that it is the conscience of a plain 
democratic people, and partly to the circumstance that most 
of the poets were children or grandchildren of peasants. 

A HINT FOR THE C. 0, 8S. 

Mrs. Josephine S. Lowell, writing on the “True Aim 
of Charity Organisation Societies,” says :— 

The aim of a Charity Organisation Society should be to 
get people to do far more in every way for those in distress 
than they have ever thought of doing. It should teach 
them that people ought to give more time, thought, and 
money than they are in the habit of giving. Every different 
case of distress can be dealt with in the same spirit, but it is 
not necessary to go into details. The principles of the 
Charity Organisation Societies can be summed up in two 
texts: “Man shall not live by bread alone,”’—which applies 
to the poor as much as to the rich; and “What shall it 
profit a man, if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 


AMERICA’S DUTY TO ARMENIA. 


The Armenian preacher Mr. Mangasarian, of Chicago, 
publishes an article entitled “Armenia’s Impending 
Doom: Our Duty.” Mr. Mangasarian says :— 

In my humble opinion, it is the duty of America and 
Europe to intervene for good. The doctrine of non-inter- 
ference is dangerous and unworthy of our religion and 
civilisation. When I think how some of our best men and 
women maintain a studied silence and turn a deaf ear to the 
ery of agony from the cities and villages of Mount Ararat, a 
terrible sadness comes over me. My hand shakes so that I 
cannot write; the tears fall hot upon the page before me; I 
feel a stifling sensation in my breast, something like a lump 
rises to my throat, I shudder and gasp for breath! If we fail 
to save the starving Armenians, they will perish. But that 
is not such a dreadful thing after all. Something worse than 
that will happen to us; we will die a moral death. 

And he quotes Mr. William Watson’s sonnet, declares 
that he is the Laureate of humanity, and remarks :— 

In what other country has there been raised a voice so 
pure and sonorous, so mighty and moral? The Armenians 
are hopelessly doomed unless the English-speaking people 
hasten to their assistance. 

THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN TURKEY. 

Miss M. Patrick, of the American College for Girls at 
cori describes how the matter stands in 
Turkey to-day. In this field, as in many others, the 
American missionaries have done excellent work :— 


OF REVIEWS. 





The Women’s Board of the United States has established 
throughout Asia Minor an extensive system of schools which 
has done much to popularise education for girls. The first 
of these was founded in Constantinople in 1840, and at 
present there are sixteen high schools under American super- 
vision*in different parts of Asia Minor. The teachers in 
many of them are from various women’s colleges in the 
United States, the course of study is comprehensive, and the 
methods of teaching are modern. Consequently, their 
influence is strong and widely felt. None of them is a free 
school, but a limited number of scholarships is provided in all 
for those who wish to cducate themselves as teachers. The only 
cosmopolitan school among them is the American College for 
Girls in Constantinople, although there are others in which 
three or four nationalities are represented. 

a A NOVEL REMEDY FOR DROUGHTS. 

Mr. E. V. Smalley, writing on “ Our Sub-Arid Belt,” in 
which agriculture is practically impossible without irri- 
gation, mentions an ingenious method that has been 
invented by a South Dakota farmer for the purpose of 
combatting the excessive dryness which renders whole 
districts unfit for settlement :— 

His idea is to make better use of the moisture that falls in 
showers by storing it, so far as possible, just below the roots of 
the growing crops and preventing its too rapid evaporation. 
To this end he has invented a sort of cultivator that packs the 
ground a few inches below the surface so that a considerable 
amount of water will be held above the subsoil. Then, acting 
on the known fact that capillary attraction and consequent 
evaporation take place much more rapidly when the surface 
soil is firm and baked by the heat than when it is loose, he 
stirs up the surface by repeated working with another sort of 
cultivator. This second process is easy enough with corn- and 
root-crops, but he proposes to employ it with wheat, sowing the 
grain in rows and tilling the fields by a machine specially 
designed for this purpose. He illustrates his theory of 
capillary attraction and evaporation in dense surface soil by 
showing how much more rapidly a fine-grained sponge will 
suck up water than will a coarse-grained one, and how much 
more rapidly it will give out water when the two sponges are 
saturated and placed on a board in the sun to dry. 


THE POLICY OF TERRITORIAL EXTENSION. 

Mr. W. G. Sumner exposes with uncompromising 
vigour the inconsistency of those Jingo Protectionists 
who are perpetually declaring that to promote Free 
Trade with Canada would be ruinous to American 
industry, and then are threatening to conquer Canada, 
which would at once establish Free Trade between all 


parts of Canada and the country which had annexed it. ‘ 


Colonisation, he points out, is a burden, and under a 
Free Trade system an unnecessary burden :— 


Any extension will not make us more secure where we are, 
but will force us to take new measures to secure our new 
acquisitions. The preservation of acquisitions will force us 
to reorganise our internal resources, so as to make it possible 
to prepare them in advance and to mobilise them with prompti- 
tude. This will lessen liberty and require discipline. It will 
increase taxation and all the pressure of government. It will 
divert the national energy from the provision of self-mainten- 
ance and comfort for the people, and will necessitate stronger 
and more elaborate governmental machinery. All this will 
be disastrous to republican institutions and to democracy. 
Moreover, all extension puts a new strain on the internal 
cohesion of the pre-existing mass, threatening a new cleavage 
within. If we had never taken Texas and Northern Mexico- 
we should never have had secession. The sum of the matter 
is that colonisation and territorial extension are burdens, not 
gains, 


OTHER ARTICLES, 
Professor W. S. Pratt writes on “The Isolation of 
Music”; Senfitor J. H. Mitchell pleads for “ The Election 
of Senators by Direct Popular Vote”; Professor Black- 
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mar sets forth how many of the promises of democracy 
have failed in their fulfilment in the American Republic ; 
and Mr. Higginson reproduces part of the original MS. 
of Keats’s “ Ode to Melancholy,” showing the poet’s correc- 
tions in course of composition. 





THE ARENA. 


Tue Arena for June opens with a frontispiece of 
Whittier, the Quaker poet, and contains the sixth part 
of Professor Parsons’ attack on the telegraphic monopoly, 
on which some remarks are made elsewhere. 

AS THE LEADER OF MODERN THOUGHT. 

Dr. Samuel John Barrows has an article on Celsus, in 
which he claims that he anticipates that the Pagan critic 
of Christianity had the best of it in his argument with 
Origen. The following is Dr. Barrows’ reply to his own 
quostion as to what part of his argument with Origen 
might claim to be for theology to-day :— 

1. His arraignment of the deification of Jesus. 2. His 
scicntific objections to the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body. 3. His demonstration on scientific grounds of the unten- 
ability of the Mosaic cosmogony. 4. His exhibition of the 
mythical character of the Eden legends on which Christian 
theology is built. 5. His argument that the Hebrew pro- 
phecies were not fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth. 6. His belief 
that mythology was a comparative science, and that Jewish 
and Christian mythology must be tested by the same laws 
which are applied to the mythology of other religions. 7. His 
claim that the miracles of Christianity must be tried by the 
tests which we apply to all similar manifestatiors. 8. His 
protest against the claims of Judaism or Christianity to 
exclusive inspiration. 9. His claim that Jesus must be 
regarded not as a special incarnation of God, but as one of 
many messengers sent for the inspiration and guidance of 
mankind. 10. His recognition of a universal basis and a 
universal inspiration for all religions. These seem to us but 
modern reaftirmations of the thought of Celsus. If we ask 
what is still valid in Origen’s refutation, we shall find it not 
in his allegories, not in his philosophy, not in his speculations, 
not in his tedious exegesis, but in his claim that the moral fruits 
of Christianity are the best vindication of its place in human 
history. The divinity of any religion is best shown in its 
worth to humanity. Not through its metaphysics, but through 
its ethics, has Christianity reached the heart of men. Here 
they stand, the living thought of Celsus and the living moral 
faith of Origen; and the revolution that is going on in 
Christianity to-day is simply the attempt to reconcile the 
intellectual and scientific rationaiism of Celsus with the moral 
faith of Origen. 

A GOOD IDEA FROM MEXICO. 


Mr. Clarke concludes the interesting series of papers 
which he has been writing on Mexico. There are many 
odd things in the Land of the Noon-day Sun, and one 
or two of them might be adopted with advantage in this 
country. Among others is that of issuing tickets for 
entertainments by what may be called time coupons, 
Mr. Clarke thus describes how it works in Mexico :— 

One of the novelties to be seen is the horseracing at night 
by electric light at the Indianilla race track near the city. 
At some of the theatres they have a plan of charging a real 
(twelve and one-half cents) for each act, and as there are 
usually five and the burlesque afterpiece, one who cares to 
see it all pays seventy-five cents. Thus one who does not like 
the play, pays for the acts he sees and quits, and those coming 


. in late only pay for as many acts as they attend. Where the 


seat is more than seventy-five cents, it is at the same rate of 
one-sixth of the whole charge for each act. While this 
custom is a convenience to the audience, it is said that it pays 
the management also, as many go who would not be willing 
to pay for 4 whole evening without knowing that they would 
be pleased, 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Those who are interested in the agitation for securing 
the adoption of the Referendum in this country may be 
interested in the article on “The Direct Legislation 
Movement and Its Leaders,” which is written by Mr. E. 
Pomeroy. Mr. W. P. St. John, President of the Mercan- 
tile Bank of New York, lays down what he thinks will 
be the best platform for the American Independents 
at the next Presidential election. It consists of four 
planks: (1) Free coinage of silver; (2) The restoration 
of the mercantile tariff; (3) The adoption of the initiative 
of the Referendum; and (4) We condemn Clevelandism 
utterly. There is another article in favour of Bimetallism 
by A. J. Utley. Mr. H. W. Dresser has a somewhat dis- 
appointing paper on the Mental Cure and its relation 
to mankind, and the editor discourses on Whittier as 
a prophet of freedom. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Tue North American Review for June is a capital 
number. I quote at some length from the more important 
articles elsewhere. 

ITALIAN IMMIGRATION TO AMERICA. 

Dr. J. H. Senner, U.S. Commissioner of Immigration; 
has a very interesting article on “ Italian Immigration,” 
which dissipates ruthlessly the scare recently got up by 
the American press as to the flooding of the country by 
Italian immigrants. In the first four months of this year, 
only 27,000 Italians landed in New York. Of these 
nearly 14,000 had either been in the United States before, 
or were joining families already settled in the country. 
In the previous two and a half years the number of out- 
going Italians had exceeded the number of new arrivals 
by some 25,000. Dr. Senner says that the Italians who 
come over young are soon Americanised. In New York 
all the Italian priests in their religious services, their 
Sunday-schools, and even in their confessionals are 
obliged to use the English language if they hope to be 
understood at all by the second generation. Dr. Senner 
thinks that it would be well to impose an educational 
test for male immigrants over sixteen years of age, but 
this is chiefly because he thinks that illiteracy is 
invariably coupled with a low standard of living which 
leads to a low standard of wages. Dr. Senner’s con- 
clusion as to the results of his experience as Immigrant 
Commissioner is thus stated :— 

I have come to the conclusion that the final solution of the 
“immigration problem ” is not to be found in the eg Ys 
to immigrants of any additional test of eligibility, but in a 
wise distribution of the desirable immigrants among the 
localities where they are especially needed and their employ- 
ment in the kinds of work for which they are peculiarly 
fitted. A National Land and Labour Clearing House, to be 
established in connection with the great immigrant station at 
Ellis Island, with branches at the other stations, would, in my 
opinion, if properly conducted, prevent all possible dangers 
from immigration. 

WHAT THE “A. P. A.” HAS DONE. . 

Mr. Traynor, President of the American Protective 
Association, now in the tenth year of its existence, blows 
its trampet lustily in an article entitled “The Policy 
and Power of the A, P. A.” According to Mr. Traynor, 
there never was such an association, It is the 
strongest and purest political force that the Western 
world has ever known. It has a membership of nearly 


‘ 2.500,000 persons, who influence at least 4,000,000 votes. 


This is a statement which had better be told to the 
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marines than printed in a responsible and a respectable 
Teview like the North American. Although the “A. P. A.” 
commands 400,000 votes, they only succeeded in 
pledging 100 members of the present House of Repre- 
sentatives to support the platform of the Order as a 
whole or in part, and Mr. Traynor has the honesty to 
admit that many of these did not lose any time in 

udiating their principles as soon as they were elected. 
“ With the exception of about a score, the representatives 
of the A. P. A. in Congress are among the weakest and 
the least reliable members of the Order.” Mr. Traynor 
threatens that, if the two great political parties refuse 
publicly to recognise and endorse the essential prin- 
ciples of the “A. P. A.,” the latter will start an 
independent presidential candidate. Let us hope that 
they will, and then we shall see how many of these 
4,000,000 votes they can really control. Yet this 
mighty association, which declares that it is opposed 
chiefly by the illiterate elements of the nation, is so 
weak that to avoid ruin it has to take shelter in 
secrecy! Mr. Traynor says :— 

Nearly every member of the A. P. A. who made. himself 

prominent in the movement retired absolutely ruined in 
politics and purse, and while hundreds of thousands sympa- 
thised and accorded to the Order their passive support, only a 
small percentage dared brave the storm of disaster that 
inevitably followed membership in the Order. These con- 
ditions led to the enforcement of absolute secrecy both as 
to membership and place of meeting, but to no purpose. 
» It is singular, to say the least, that an association 
which is strong enough to run a presidential candidate 
is not capable of holding its own against the boycott of a 
pack of illiterate Irishmen. 


WHY MURDER THRIVES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The Hon. I. ©. Parker, Judge of the United States 
District Court of Arkansas, writes a very startling paper 
on “How to Arrest the Increase of Homicides in 
America.” It is a more damaging indictment of the way 
in which Republican institutions are worked across the 
Atlantic than anything that has been published of late 
years. Judge Parker maintains that in the States murder 
is increasing, and will continue to increase until “the 
man of crime,” as he calls it, dominates American society, 
unless something is done to check this ghastly growth. 
During the last six years there has been an average of 
twenty homicides a day, year in and year out, in the 
United States. The daily average of executions is two, 
and the average of lynchings three; but last year the 
number of persons killed had risen from twenty to thirty 
per day. Five years ago the daily average was only 
twelve. A community in which murder increases nearly 
threefold in five years is clearly retrograding towards. 
barbarism, and what makes matters worse is that Judge 
Parker attributes this deplorable result to the direct 
action of the Appellate Courts. There are many other 
causes, such as the indifference of the people to the 
enforcement of the criminal law; but the chief cause is 
the fact that the Appellate Court has become the greatest 
of all promoters of crime by its constant, strenuous efforts 
to contrive by every technical pretext to quash a con- 
viction. , ; 
TWO ARTICLES FOR ‘‘ BORDERLAND.” 


Mr. Hargrove, the new President of the Theosophical 
Society in the United States, gives a very rose-coloured 
account of the flourishing condition of Theosophy across 
the Atlantic. Mrs. Elizabeth Bisland, in an article 
entitled “Dreams and their Mysteries,” sets forth with 
a good deal of eloquence and ingenuity her theory that 


dreams are often largely a revival of inherited memories, 
As migratory birds inherit the memory of the route 
which they must follow across oceans and continents 
which they have never had an opportunity of exploring, 
so every human being inherits the memory of all his. 
ancestors, which, however, are latent, excepting in sleep, 
when they are fitfully revived. . She maintains that 
those whose ancestors have always lived in Europe and 
America never dream of anything happening in’ Asia, 
Africa or Australia. This is a generalisation which 


seems to be based upon very inadequate foundation. . 


Her article is, however, very interesting, and together 
with Mr. Hargrove’s will be found noticed at some length 
in Borderland. 


THE SKY-SCRAPERS OF ROME. 


Professor R. Lanciani has a very interesting account. 
of the extent to which the Romans of the Republic 
economised space by building into the sky. The tene- 
ment houses under Augustus were run up to 70 feet in 
height, while in Berlin to-day the maximum height is 
36 feet, in Vienna 45 feet, and in Paris 634, and those 
heights are only permitted when the street is as broad as 
the buildings are high. ‘Tenement houses, however, were 
not so lofty as the Imperial palaces, one of which rose 
150 feet above a street which is only 12 feet across, while 
another was 180 feet. In modern Rome the new houses 
were run up from 100 to 120 feet high, and the Act of 1888, 
which fixed the maximum of height at one and a half times 
the width of the street, suddenly arrested building speeula- 
tion. Mr. Lanciani admits that in Rome overcrowding 
is healthy rather than otherwise. The healthiest district 
in Papal Rome was the Ghetto, where 6,000 Jews were 
massed together in very lofty buildings. They know 
something about crowding, too, in Italy; for a recent 
municipal law of the city of Milan has ordered that no 
more than fourteen: people should sleep in the same 
room! Another interesting point in this article is that 
Nero deserves the chief credit for re-building Rome on 
sound principles. ‘He set the whole city on fire, and 
did it so cleverly that, although of the fourteen wards 
into which Rome had been divided by Augustus, three 
were annihilated, and seven for the greater part destroyed, 
not a single life was lost at the monstrous conflagration.” 
The imperial architects had, therefore, a clear field for a 
healthy, habitable city. 


IS THE WEST LOYAL ? 


Recent articles having raised the spéctre of a possible 
war between the Western States of America and the 
East, Senator H. M. Teller, of Colorado, contributes a 
brief paper entitled “The Loyal West.” He maintains 
that the West is certainly not going to secede because 
the East believes it is destined to dominate the West. 
If the East were to try to secede the West would 
prevent it. Every year the centre of population goes 
westward, and in a few years it will be west to the 
Mississippi River. 





Rev. P. W. Dircurretp in Gentleman’s recalls many 
exciting incidents in the career of highwaymen on 
Bagshot Heath and in Berkshire generally. He reminds 
us that Dick Turpin’s famous ride to York on Black Bess 
is a myth, or rather a compounding of the ride to York on 
a bay mare of the highwayman Nicks about 1676, and the 
capture and execution of Dick Turpin at York in 1739. 
Harrison Ainsworth, in his “ Rookwood,” was the fiction 
weaver. 
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THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


I HAVE to congratulate Mr. St. Loe Strachey upon the 
brilliant success he has achieved in bringing out the 
first number of the new series of the Cornhill Magazine. 
The Cornhill in its time has had many vicissitudes. It 
was the first magazine to achieve a great popularity, as 
many as 124,000 copies of the first number were sold, 
nor is it surprising considering the fact that Thackeray 
edited it, and gathered around it so brilliant a staff of 
artists and writers. Among the contributors for the 
year 1860 were Tennyson, Ruskin, Lockyer, Mrs. Browning, 
Swinburne, Lord Lytton, and Adelaide Procter. Among 
the other contributors were Washington Irving, Sir John 
Herschell, G. H. Lewis, Matthew Arnold, FitzJames 
Stephen, Harriet Martineau, and Anthony Trollope. 
Several years later the Cornhill renewed its youth by 
coming out at sixpence under the editorship of Mr. James 
Payn. It has now renewed its youth by taking Mr. St. 
Loe Strachey as editor, and has reverted to the price of 
one shilling, at which it was published under Thackeray. 
It has been enlarged and improved. The July number 
is capital from every point of view, with an up-to-date 
feel about it which gives the best promise for the future 
success of the new editor. 


THACKERAY AS AN EDITOR. 


Mrs. Ritchie contributes the first article, in which she 
utilises fragments from the volume of correspondence 
which poured into her father’s hands during the two 
years that he first edited the Cornhill. 

It was in the spring of 1862 that my father ceased to be 
editor of The Cornhill Magazine, although he went on writing 
for its columns to the end. After his death “ Denis Duval” 
was published, with a note and introduction. It was not till 
after my father had resigned the editorship in 1862 that 
George Eliot and*Mrs. Gaskell joined the ranks of The 
Cornhill. “Romola” was brought out in the July number of 
the same year, 1862, and Mrs. Gaskell’s novel of “ Wives and 
Daughters” followed in 1864. Later on came Meredith and 
Hardy, and some of Mrs. Oliphant’s finest work. Honoured 
hands had been at work for The Cornhill during all these 
years! Leighton’s drawings for “ Romola” are well known. 
Besides Lord Leighton’s illustrations to “ Romola,” some of 
Richard Doyle’s delightful cartoons had appeared there. Sir 
John Miilais had been making striking designs for Trollope’s 
stories, and Frederick Walker illustrating the “Story of 
Elizabeth,” which story was published under my father’s 
editorship. 

Mrs. Ritchie speaks with enthusiasm of the publishers 
of the Cornhill, in fact everything relating to the 
Magazine appears to her in a rosy-coloured light. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SAVAGE, 


One of the most remarkable features of the Magazine 
is the autobiography of a Soudanese soldier, dictated in 
Arabic to Captain Machell, late of the 12th Soudanese 
Regiment. Ali Effendi Gifoon, who at the present 
moment is fighting against the Dervishes on the Nile, 
is a remarkable man, whose memoirs are well worth 
publishing. In the July number we have the first 
chapter. 

Born on the banks of the White Nile some sixty years ago, 
he hunted, fished, and fought, a naked savage, until he was 


,about twenty-one years old. Then, falling by mischance into 


the hands of the Baggara Arabs, he was handed over a slave, 
as part of the Government tax, and became a soldier. 

After fighting the Khedive’s army in the Soudan for 
some years he was moved uv to Egypt, and was sent as 
one of the negro battalion lent by the Khedive to 
Napoleon IIT. to Mexico, where he did good service. 


‘ Returning to Egypt, Ali Gifoon once more went ‘to the 
Soudan, and was quartered on the borders of Abyssinia for 
some sixteen years. Then the Mahdi arose, and he relates his 
experiences of the rebellion and his final escape. On, return 
to Egypt he was posted as an officer to the 10th Soudanese 
Battalion under Donne Bey, and in 1889 was promoted yous- 
bashi (captain) into the 12th. In all the actions and expeditions 
which have taken place at Suakin, at Tokar, and on the Nile 
frontier in our own time, Ali Gifoon had been to the fore. On 
the line of march he leads the singing which carries the 
battalion along over miles of desert. 
Captain Machell has done good service in tapping the 
tnine of this veteran. It would be well if commanders of 
other native troops in various parts of our empire would 
take as much pains to ascertain the history and the 
opinions of the men under their command, - 


AN ARTICLE BY MR. GOLDWIN SMITH. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith contributes a brief article en 
“Burke.” It is too short to enable him to deal ade- 
quately with the theme, but one or two sentences may be 
quoted as indicating the line taken by Mr. Smith, 

As a whole, the “ Reflections on the French Revolution,” 
eonsidering the fearful gravity of the crisis and the dangerous 
character of the passions to which the appeal was addressed, 
can hardly be regarded otherwise than as a literary crime. 
The general view of the subject is not only inadequate, but false. 

Speaking of Burke’s association with Fox, Mr. Smith 
touches upon the question of the connection between 
private morality and politics. , 

Fox’s character had been formed at the gambling table, and 
Napoleon was right in saying that he would never, if he could 
help it, employ a gambler. The recklessness of the gambling 
table was brought by Fox into the arena of public life. We 
are asked whether we would have refused to accept a good 
measure from Mirabeau because he was a debauchee. We 
would not refuse to accept a good measure from’Satan, but we 
have a shrewd though old-fashioned suspicion that Satan’s 
private character would appear in his public conduct, as 
that of Mirabeau unquestionably did. oe 

REINDEERS FOR SCOTLAND, 

There is an excellent article on “‘ Animal Helpers and 
Servers,” by Mr. C. J. Cornish, in which he describes 
many services animals have been trained to render to 
men. He suggests that the large Chow dog from 
Northern China might form the basis of a new breed 
of cart dogs for minor traffic. ‘They are immensely 
strong in the shoulder and have far greater pulling 
power than any of the breeds that in Holland and 
Belgium are used for drawing carts. Mr. Cornish also 
suggests that the reindeer might be introduced with 
advantage as a draught animal in the Highlands. He 
says ‘— 

The only animal which can travel at speed over heather and 
bog is the reindeer. Comparing his experience of the powers 
of draught of the reindeer on the “tundra” of the Arctic 
coast with the performance of ponies on the Scotch moors, 
Mr. A. Trevor-Battye declares that the former are in every 
way superior for the ordinary draught work at a Scotch 
shooting-lodge. They can travel at speed over the roughest 
heather, will swim or flounder over the wettest bog, still 
drawing their sledge, and would convey shooting parties, dead 
game, or provisions to and from the most distant and difficult 
ground at a speed of from ten to twelve miles an hour, . The 
experiment of breeding young reindeer has already succeeded 
at Woburn Abbey, and before long some trial teams will be 
working in the Highlands. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

Miss Kingsley, who writes with a charming, but some- 
what too discursive pen, describes the “spooks” of. the 
West African Coast, who seem to be even more fearsome 
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creatures than any of those which abound in more 
civilised lands. Mr. Strachey begins the publication of 
“Pages from a Private Diary,” which he declares is as 
good a private and intimate journal as any of those that 
were kept in the last century. Very few people have time 
enough to make such lengthy entries in a private diary 
as are to be found in this publication. A private dairy 
written for public inspection is usually a very poor thing 
at the best. Sir M. E. Grant. Duff, who is culpably idle 
with his pen, translates som» jokes from an old French 
jest book, and Mr. Charles L. Graves publishes “The 
Malweod Eclogues,” suggesting that Sir William Har- 
court, in preparing a new edition of Virgil, would turn 
first of all to the Pollio, Virgil’s passionate appeal for a 
new leader! Mr. Merriman is to begin a new serial as 
soon as Mr. Norris’s “ Clarissa Furioso” is concluded. 
After Mr. Merriman’s story is done, Mr. Stanley Weyman 
and Mr. Crockett are to have their turn. I can see the 
advantage of announcing this in advance, but a judicious 
publisher should not bind himself too far ahead. 


THE FREE REVIEW. 

Contrapiotion of the conventional always lends a 
flavour of piquancy to the contents of the Free Review, 
but the July number owes less of its interest to this 
cause than is usual. ‘ Democritus,” indeed, inveighs 
against Drummond, Kidd and Calderwood as representing 
“biology with a snuffle.” Mr. W. S. Sparrow charges 
woman with a grievous lack of the imaginative faculty. 
But most articles strike a positive note. Mr. J. M. 
Robertson supplies a study of Shakespeare and Montaigne, 
comparing the first (pirated) edition of Hamlet which 
came ‘out in the same year as Florio’s translation of 
Montaigne’s Essays, with later editions of the play, and 
showing how Shakespeare used the French author’s ideas 
and even words. Mrs. Walter Grove discusses continu- 
ously what children should be told of religion and sex- 
functions. “A Churchman,” feeling that “the battle of 
the future will be between a consolidated Catholicism on 
the one hand and the allied forces of Agnosticism and 
irreligion on the other,’ demands that “ the National 
Church” heal its own differences, and declares Home 
Reunion to be not only imperative, but practicable. 
“The only inspired fount of infallibility . . . is a com- 
bined concentration of the Church, the Bible, private 
judgment, and the discoveries of Science, focussed on to 
the individual’s intelligence.” Mr. Tyrrell Baylee, with a 
view to prevent trades union tyranny, advocates the 
appointment of “ workmen’s friends,” paid possibly by 
tho State, to act as local mediators between masters and 
men. Mr. A. H. Williams urges the abolition of illegiti- 
macy, pleading for a compulsory registration of bo/k 
parents, and argues that the legal responsibility for off- 
spring would act as an important deterrent. He imagines 
that this one source of over-population would be destroyed. 
He concludes with the modest demand that it be com- 
pulsory for every male to be legally married as soon as 
he reaches a proper age for such a union;and that the 
State afford a man the means of subsistenee for himself, 
wife and offspring. 2 








Wit the July number, the Savoy begins to appear 
monthly instead of quarterly. Mr. W. B. Yeats supplies 
the first of three papers on William Blake’s illustrations 
(with examples) to the “ Divine Comedy.” Havelock Ellis 
continues his account of Nietzsche’s ethics, and Edward 
Carpenter discourses explanatorily on the simplification 
of life. Arthur Symons heavily censures Zola’s “ Rome” 
as an encyclopedic essay and no romance. 
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UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 


ApmiraL Sire V. Hamitton has the first place with an 
article on the “ Manning of the Navy” in the United Ser- 
vice Magazine for July. Admiral Hamilton says that 
for his position in life the British man-of-war’s man is as 
well off, if not better, than any class of the community, 
whereas the British merchant seamen are among the 
worst off, and the most unprotected portion of 
the community. He thinks that it is quite im- 
possible that a man-of-war’s man should descend 
to employment in the merchant service under its 
present conditions. Nearly half a million of British 
money paid to merchant seamen is mis-spent or 
stoleneabroad. The article, which is somewhat discur- 
sive, then deals with the improvement that has been 
effected in midshipmen. He says that when he was 
commanding in China in 1885, he was_ surprised 
and gratified to find how immensely the seamen had 
improved in the last eighteen years. ‘There was 
under his command only one black sheep, and he 
was only light-brown, and has subsequently done well. 
Colonel Pretyman describes what passed at Kabul in 
1879 and 1880, when Cavagnari was killed, and General 
Roberts marched to Kabul to avenge his death. ‘The 
article on the “ First Invasion of the Soudan” describes 
how the Egyptians first became possessed of that region 
in 1820. Ismail, the son of Mohammed Ali, was at the 
head of the army of conquest, and in order to prove that 
he was doing his work, he used to send boxes of 
human ears regularly to his father at Cairo. His 
regular price was 50 piastres per ear, and not only 
were the ears of all those killed in battle cut off, 
but in intervals between the fights the Egyptian troops 
scoured the country ear-hunting. Wherever they found 
a native with ears, they cut them off, regardless of sex or 
age. It is satisfactory to know that Ismail was ulti- 
mately burned alive bya native chief whom he had insulted. 
There is an article on “ Britain Impregnable,” by J. C. 
Dunn. He is not in the army. His idea is that we 
should, to use his own phrase, “boerise” the whole 
country, namely, by devoting £2,000,000 a year to 
train 1,000,000 men in the use of the rifle. In his own 
village, he says, he is the only man who can use the rifle, 
but if rifles were supplied with ammunition, he woul | 
undertake to enrol 20 to 30, and possibly 50m n. Then, 
waxing more sanguine as he goes on, he declares that, 
instead of 1,000,00J) riflemen, he could easily ruise 
5,000,000 or 6,000,000. There is an article on the 
“Canadian Rebellion” of 1885. ‘Captain Salusbury 
replies to the “ Defenders of the Congo State,” who ha:e 
criticised his attack on the Belgian administration. 
There are other articles dealing with subjects of historic 
interest, relating to the service. 





The Secret of the Bicycle’s Popularity. 

In Scribner’s Magazine, writing upon the cycle mania, 
which has attained greater dimensions in the United 
States than it has ever done in this country, the author 
says that the true secret of the bicycle’s firm hold upon 
the public and its greatest value, is because it equalises 
men and women, weak, strong, dwarf and giant, all of 
whom, with comparatively small perseverance, can become 
as proficient for all practical purposes as the most 
handsomely endowed athlete of them all. Nothing else 
can compare t6 the wheel as a leaven for the heavy lump 
of joylessness in our streets. The “bike” goes farther 
towards filling the psychic and moral void in city life 
than in any other institution. , 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


THE first June number of the Revue is more than 
usually interesting to British readers, for it contains 
articles on Australia and New Zealand, and on Mr, 
Ruskin. 

M. d’Haussonville continues his series of historical 
papers on the Duchess of Burgundy and the Savoy 
Alliance. We have noticed elsewhere the curious analysis 
of religious parties in Germany. 

FRENCH VIEW OF AUSTRALASIA. 


M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s article on Australia and New 
Zealand is written in a spirit of frank appreciation of the 
colonising genius of the British race. M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
spent four months in America and .then crossed the 
Pacific, shipping at Hawaii and Samoa. The latter, of 
course, recalls to the Frenchman the Mariage de Lori 
rather than R. L. Stevenson. M. Leroy-Beaulieu found 
Auckland very like an English port, not only in its inha- 
bitants, but also in the appearance and arrangement of its 
streets. He tells regretfully the story of how nearly New 
Zealand became a French possession, but he has certain 
candid misgivings whether his countrymen would have had 
the spirit to develop it and carry on a thirty years’ 
struggle with the natives, It may not be generally 
known that there are four Maori deputies in the New 
Zealand Parliament, and that two hundred and fifty 
Europeans in the colony have married Maori wives. 
M. Leroy-Beaulien’s descriptions of Australia, like his 
account of Tasmania and New Zealand, are almost 
entirely historical and read like a glorified guide-book, 
but they are interesting as the observations of an 
exceptionally able and impartial Frenchman. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENTS. 


M. Benoist continues his series of papers on the 
Organisation of Universal Suffrage, dealing with the 
real representation of country as exhibited in non-French 
legislations. He gives statistics of Baden, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Wurtemburg, and other states of the German 
Empire, which are classified as survivals of ancient forms 
of an organic representation. Under the heading of 
mixed and renewed forms of organic representation we 
have the Austrian Empire, Spain, the Hanseatic towns 
of Lubeck, Bremen, Hamburg, and the elements or 
fragments of organic representation in the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Roumania, Servia. Under new forms or pro- 
jects of organic representation we have the revision of 
the Belgian Constitution, 1890-1893. 

M. Delaborde, under the title of “ The Great.Ordeal of 
the Papacy,” contributes an interesting article based on 
M. Valois’s book, “ France and the Great Sshism of the 
West.” M. de la Sizéranne continues his series entitled 
“ The Religion of Beauty: a Study of John Ruskin,” in 
a paper on Mr. Ruskin’s works. There is nothing new 
in the article to a Ruskinian, but it is curious to see 
how profoundly the Frenchman is impressed by Ruskin’s 
extraordinary wealth of ideas, the magic of his style, and 
his terrible irony. 

The rest of the number, though excellent, is not 
specially remarkable. M. Zamy continues his papers 
on ‘The Government of National Defence (1870-71),” with 
an article on the ideas of the men of the time. Here we 
meet with Jules Ferry, General Trochu, Gambetta, 
Jules Favre, and above all the lately-mourned Jules 
Simon, with others of less fame. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ILLUMINANTS. 


Particularly interesting is M. d’Avenel’s paper on 
artificial lighting, considered as part of tne mechanism 
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of modern life. In the Middle Ages, wax candles were 
the luxury of the rich, and cost from 12f. to 20f, the 
pound. And even in the eighteenth century the 
Duchess of Burgundy declared that she had not had a 
candle in her rooms until she came to the French Court. 
It is curious that the inventive genius of that day was 
never directed to the improvement of the oil lamp, which 
had come down from the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans. It gave a bad light and emitied continually an 
acrid smoke, but it does not seem to have occurred to 
the artists of the eighteenth century to do anything but 
make their lamps in the most beautiful shapes, and 
embellished with the most beautiful chasings. M. 
d’Avenel traces the course of invention in artificial 
lighting. The physician of Geneva, Argand, invented 
the lamp with a double current of air, but Quinquet, a 
Paris chemist, stole the idea and made both money and 
fame out of it, while Argand died in poverty in 1803. 
The public and private lighting of Paris by gas, 
electricity, paraffin, oil, and candle, represents every 
year the light that would be given by one candle 
burning for four million years. One realises somewhat 
the enormous profits of manufacturing gas by the 
fact that in France enough coal to produce one 
cubic metre of gas only costs seven centimes, and that 
the bye-products after the gas is extracted are. worth 
nearly as much. The Paris company has to mix with its 
French coal a certain proportion of cannel coal brought 
from Scotland and the North of England, in order to 
bring the lighting power of the gas up to the legal 
standard. Even se, the lighting power is five per cent. 
lower than that of London, though it-.is six per cent. 
better than that of Berlin. He notes the difficulty of 
storage as greatly handicapping electricity in its contest 
with gas. 
SWEDISH REVIVAL. 


M. de Heidenstam contributes an interesting paper on 
the origins of the Swedish novel. He finds in Sweden, as 
elsewhere, a reaction in the direction of idealism, a 
disposition to be no longer content with physiological 
facts, tending towards psychologic studies, allegories, 
and symbolical fantasies, though it is necessary to add 
that as yet there are not in Sweden schools or systems 
of literature, but simply individual writers. 

M. Albert Hans’s article on the Emperor Menelik has 
the merit of actuality. The ignorance prevailing in 
Italy as to the strength of the Abyssinians has all along 
astonished the world. Yet so far back as 1888, Count 
Antonelli reported that Menelik had 196,000 men at his 
disposal. M. Hans gives a most interesting account of 
the organisation of Menelik’s army and the personality of 
the Emperor himself. ; 





Chambers’s Journal for July, besides its customary stock 
of fiction, is as usual very instructive. Michael Mac- 
Donagh gives a great deal of interesting information 
about the salaries and functions of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. He remarks upon the odd disproportion between 
ceremonial precedence and official power, the Lord 
Chancellor taking precedence of all other Members of the 
Government, and the First Lord of the Treasury, who 
mostly Premier, coming nearly half-way down the 
Cabinet. Another curious arrangement is that an ex- 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland receives a yearly pension of 
£3,692 6s. 1d., the penny being duly paid quarterly im 
farthings. Dr. Andrew Wilson tells the story of the 
Salmon, and H. A. Bryden informs us Who are the 


Boers ? 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

Tue two June numbers of the Revue de Paris contain 
much that is of exceptional interest. Some hitherto 
unpublished verses by Victor Hugo contrast strangely 
with that most modern of writers, Sudermann. The 
painter Munkacsy continues his reminiscences; Mme. 
Darmesteter presents to French readers a singularly 
finished sketch of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. ‘ Menelik 
and his Empire,” by M. Maindron, is noticed elsewhere. 

The place of honour in the June 1st number is given to 
General Fleury’s reminiscences of the eventful years 

1848, ’49, 50,51. This officer, who was at one time an 
important member of the staff of the Duc d’Aumale in 
North Africa, had many opportunities of meeting both the 
Orleanists who had made the past, and the Bonapartists 
who were about to make the immediate future, of the 
France of that day. ‘The General’s Bonapartist sympa- 
thies stood him in good stead. He had made the 
acquaintance of Prince Louis Napoleon in London, and 
many years later it was to him that the Pretender 
turned when desirous of obtaining the moral support 
of the French army with the Coup d’Ftat. There 
is little doubt that Napoleon III. may be said to have 
owed the ultimate success of his audacious plot or 
plan to the loyal assistance early rendered him by 
Fleury. To the student of French history these few 
pages are of special value, for they show how slight 
were the causes which led the French nation to take 
the momentous decision which turned the fairly solid 
and highly organised Republic of 1850 into what 
soon became an absolute Dictatorship. But up to the 
present time no such vivid and apparently accurate 
record has been given to the world. 
: PROTECTION IN MEDICINE. 

Some over-ardent French patriots have lately started 
the theory that no foreign médical met should be allowed 
to practise in France; and further that something should 
be done to restrict the number of foreign medical students 
who come in greater numbers each year to benefit by the 
superior knowledge and science of the great French 
doctors. This suggestion seems to have alarmed many 
of those whose interests, pecuniary and otherwise, are 
bound up in the foreign student, and a critic who prefers 
to remain anonymous points out the short-sighted folly 
of doing anything to discourage a large attendance at 
the medical schools. It seoms that 433 Russians, 217 
Bulgarians, 211 Roumanians, 204 Turks, 82 Greeks, 83 
Egyptians, 70 Swiss, 112 Germans, 100 Americans, 47 
South Americans, 6 Japanese, and 8 Persians are now 
inscribed as students in Paris, and of these by far 
the greater number join the medical schools, The 
foreign students as a whole are divided into 1,489 men 
and 339 women._ 

gut FRENCH MILITARY DEFECTS. 

M. Lavisse continues his criticism of the examinations 
held in connection with the military school of Saint 
Cyr; and he gives the result of some correspondence 
which his former articles have brought him on the sub- 
ject, a correspondence the more interesting when we 
consider that a Frenchman rarely if ever writes to the 
papers or communicates with a writer unknown to him, 
The fact that many professors and a certain number of 
St. Cyriens have cared to communicate with M. Lavisse 
shows the truth .of many of his observations. With but 
few exceptions the examiners fully confirm all he says on 
the subject as to the entrance examination appealing 
rather fo, mechanical accuracy than to the intelligent 
acquiremhent of knowledge. It would be interesting to 
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compare the French system with that pursued by 
German examiners. 

Another article bearing on military matters is an 
analysis of France’s colonial army. The writer, Lieut.- 
Colonel K., discussing the mismanazement of the 
Madagascar Expedition, points out that what was and is 
wanted, is not so much to create a colonial army as to 
reorganise those regiments that have already seen foreign 
service. He would like to see a colonial legion entirely 
recruited on a voluntary and well-paid system, mainly 
composed of old soldiers tempted back into the ranks by 
the hope of good pay and the fair chances of promotion. 
He also laments the youth of most of the regiments sent 
out to Tonkin and Madagascar. It is strange that while 
so many French military men and politicians are able to 
voice admirable theories, their suggestions are rarely 
acted upon at the right moment, and year after year the 
most lamentable blunders continue to be made by the 
French War Office, blunders which lead to the loss of 
many valuable lives, and what the French Government 
considers even more serious, enormous sums of money. 
It is before, not after, such an expedition as that. of 
Madagascar, that articles by Lieut.-Colonel K. and his 
colleagues would be of real value. 

M. Duclaux attacks courageously the difficult question 
of alcohol, a question becoming each year of more moment 
to the French nation. 


THE FRENCH IN CONSTANTINOPLE, 


Constantinople during the Crimean war was trans- 
formed into a vast camp, and the many little intrigues, 
social amenities, and political interests which absorbed 
the thoughts of those French soldiers and diplomats who 
constantly made their way backwards and forwards from 
the seat of war to the capital of Turkey, are recounted 
by M. Thouvenel, who kept from day to day a diary of all 
that went on. We are given a glimpse of Prince Napo- 
leon “ Plon-plon,” Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the French 
ambassador, Beneditti, the Duke of Cambridge, and Abd- 
ul-Medjid, the latter more civilised, and apparently more 
courageous than his successor of to-day, for he seems to 
have been quite willing to receive French and English 
visitors, and even offered to share his palace, and treat 
as a brother the Emperor of the French! Indeed, every- 
thing was prepared for Napoleon III. and the Empress 
Eugénie, even to the bedroom furnished for the Empress 
hung with cloths studded with pearls and diamonds; 
great stables were also built to accommodate the French 
Household Cavalry, and the Sultan prepared to meet 
the Emperor’s yacht at Marmora. This scheme never 
became a reality; and it was not till fourteen years later, 
on the occasion of the opening of the Suez Canal, that 
Abd-ul-Medjid’s brother and successor received the 
Emperor and Empress. 

M. Manuel contributes a pleasant account of Adolphe 
Franck, the well known Professor of Philosophy, and 
friend of Victor Cousin. This old world philosopher, as 
his biographer styles him, taught in turn at the Sorbonne, 
at the Collége de France, and at the Coliége Charle- 
magne, and so exercised considerable influence on the 
youth of many notable Frenchmen of our own day. 

Those who meditate a sojourn at Florence or, indeed, 
in any Italian city, would do well to read a charming 
and instructive article by “ Brada,” in which she gives a 
vivid account of the many-sided life, social, pilan- 
thropic and artistic, of the City of Flowers. The exhi- 
bition now being held at Berlin forms the subject of an 
anonymous article, probably written by a French resident 
in Germany. 
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THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

TuereE is so much that is admirable in the publication 
edited by Madame Juliette Adam, that it isa pity to note 
the increasing Anglophobia observable in the publication- 
The evil done to France by “la perfide Albion” is 
literally dragged into almost every article, and this with 
a lack of humour, and ina spirit of violent prejudice pain- 
ful to any reader who is also a lover of France. Often a 
just criticism of British methods is omitted to give place 
to some utterly absurd accusation of a kind calculated to 
raise a smile to the countenance of any Frenchman who 
has had the slightest dealings with Englishmen, or who 
can claim to be at all conversant with English methods. 
Even in a valuable article on Siam the writer seizes the 
opportunity to have a fling at a British transport com- 
pany; in an account of the Olympian Games the supposed 
degeneracy of the English athlete is hailed with joy; a 
tong and important criticism of the French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs resolves itself into a violent attack on the 
British in Africa and the East; and it is hardly necessary 
to add that both Madame Adam’s own eloquent “ Letters 
on Foreign Politics ” are almost entirely devoted to abuse 
of British policy and political personalities, an exception 
being only made in favour of Mr. Labouchere, who is cited 
as “ the only friend of France.” 

It is, however, only fair to add that Madame Adam 
pays a generous tribute to English art and literature, 
and one of the longest contributions of general interest 
to the June lst number of the Revue is the Prince de 
Valory’s exhaustive study of Byron, who, both as man 
and poet, has always enjoyed great popularity in France. 
Another literary article deals with the literature of the 
Finns. The national poetry of Finland is justly famed 
among folk-lorists. The chants or ballads still sung by 
the peasantry in the country districts are of immense 
antiquity, and little by little they are being gathered 
and noted down for the benefit of future generations. 

M. Mury begins what should be a most valuable work 
on Siam and the Siamese. The writer spent a consider- 
able period in the country, and he gives those whom 
business or pleasure is likely to take to“ Mu’ang Thai” 
a great deal of valuable information. 

An excellent translation of Ibsen’s “ Peer Gynt,” verses 
by Mistral, the Provencal poet, a continuation of 
M. Blomdus’s technical articles on Unity in Military 
Action, and two hitherto unpublished letters written by 
Madame de Pompadour to the Marquise de Boufflers and 
the Duchesse de Charost, make up the varied if somewhat 
thin contents of the Nowvelle Revue. 





Tar Canadian Magazine steadily improves. Its June 
number is very readable. It deals faithfully with the 
shortcomings of Canadian newspapers in an article 
claiming separate notice. Mr. Loring replies on behalf 
of the Imperial Federation (Defence) League to Sir 
Charles Tupper’s strictures of the previous month, and 
insists that Canada makes practically no contribution to 
Imperial Defence. A glowing account is given by Mary 
Temple Bayard of Dr. Oronhyatekha, the pure-blooded 
Canadian Indian, who was educated at Oxford under 
Sir Henry Acland, and is now the eloquent and 
wealthy head of the Order of Foresters in Canada. 
Mr. 0. A. Howland describes the Canadian Historical 
Exhibition which will take place at Toronto next year, 
on the gathering of the British Association in that city, 
and the Royal celebration of the fourth centenary of the 
discovery of Canada. : 
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COSMOPOLIS. 

In Cosmopolis we have fiction by Mr. Zangwill, a short 
story by Paul Bourget, and a dramatic piece by Madame 
Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach. Lady Blennerhassett 
writes in German on “The Ethics of the Modern 
Romance.” Madame Jessie White Mario defends the 
action of Italy during the Franco-German war, maintain- 
ing the attitude of the Italians was always the same. 
Victor Emmanuel was willing to support France against 
Germany if France would allow him to take Rome; if not, 
not. Mr. and Mrs. Pennell give the first chapter of their 
history of lithography. It is entitled “The Cellini of 
Lithography,” and is a description of the struggles and 
triumph of Aloys Senefelder. One of-the most interesting 
articles in the Review is the collection of letters from the 
famous Russian novelist Tourgenieff to Madame Pauline 
Viardot, to Gustave Flaubert, and to Madame Comman- 
ville. Mr. Norman writes the English chronique under 
the title of “ The Globe and the Island.” The title should 
really be “ The Globe, the Island, and Myself,” by Henry 
Norman. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

Tue Italian magazines offer few noteworthy features 
this month, with the exception of the article on Thomas 
Hardy, noticed elsewhere. In a lengthy and well- 
informed article on the Soudan, Signor Catellani, in the 
Nuova Antologia (June 1st), writes with feelings of warm 
friendship towards England, and declares that Italy 
should accept her advance towards Khartoum with 
pleasure and gratitude. He flatteringly compares the 
influence of England over uncivilised countries to that 
of a competent farmer, who not only extracts from barren 
soil all that it is capable of producing, but at the same 
time steadily increases its productive powers. The 
Civilta Cattolica (June 20) makes a vigorous attack on 
the Italian custom of duelling, from which we learn that 
3,513 duels have been fought in Italy in the last fifteen 
years, making a yearly average of 234, the vast majority 
of which have been fought with swords. The Rassegna 
Nazionale continues to show greater variety in its con- 
tents than its contemporaries, and emphasises its Liberal- 
Catholic and anti-Jesuit tendencies. Signor Grabinski 
has a very pleasant article on a recent volume “The 
Close of a Reign,” in which R. de Cesare whitewashes 
King Ferdinand II. of the Two Sicilies of many of tke 
imputations from which he has suffered. An “ Italian 
Parish Priest” discourses on the possibility of the recent 
curious rapprochement between ultramontane Catholics 
and Republican Radicals in Italy leading to the founda- 
tion of an Italian Republic, an event he would deplore 
from both patriotic and religious motives. Signor V. 
Ricci, an Italian deputy, writes on the dangers of 
decentralisation in a country which has been united for 
as few years as Italy, and Professor Luxoro denounces 
the custom of giving prizes in art schools as one that is 
opposed to the true interests of art. : 





AN interesting number of the Leisure Hour is opened 
by a complete series of portraits of the thirty-six 
presidents of the Royal Society, with notes by Mr. Herbert 
Rix, late Assistant Secretary. Mr. Basil Worsfold’s 
instructive account of the political development of South 
Africa is set off by pictures of the government buildings 


in the Colonial and States capitals. 
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SOME ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES, 


Strand. 


Tue Strand for. June is above the average of interest: 
The renderings of Sir J. E. Millais’ pictures take the eye 
at once. The heroes of the Albert Medal provide a 
series of thrilling stories which begin with this number. 
Especially instructive papers are Mr: Schooling’s “ Rail- 
way Facts in Fancy Frames,” Mr. Fitzgerald’s “* Romance 
of the Museums,” and an article on ‘*The Romance of 
Buried Treasure.” Mr. Framley Steelcroft’s ‘‘ Curiosities 
of Angling ” is full of incidents of interest to those who 
have never flung a line. 





Harper’s. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine continues its paper on 
“George Washington,” which, as usual, is admirably 
illustrated. Mr. Laurence Hutton describes the literary 
landmarks of Venice. The article is illustrated by 
pictures of the heroes of Petrarch, Browning, Byron, and 
others.- Dr. C. F. Thwing describes the State of Ohio— 
Mr. McKinley’s State. Senator Lodge writes on “ English 
Elections,” for the purpose of showing up the seamy side 
of these appeals to the people. 





Ludgate. 


Out of a very miscellaneous series of contents in this 
month’s Ludgate, one turns perhaps most readily to a 
sketch of a common lodging-house in East London which 
the writer introduces to us as the first of several papers 
describing ‘“ Lowest London.” Miss M. B. Bright 
portrays with illustrations the antiquities of Rye and 
Winchelsea. A few words with fine portrait are given 
of Mrs. Beerbohm Tree’s first appearance. Portraits are 
shown of all the Earls and Dukes of Bedford down to the 
present occupier of the title. Miss Mary Howarth 
writes of some tableted houses in London. A snapshot 
of a prairie fire, from pursuit by which he was escaping 
with difficulty, is furnished by a contributor in Argen- 
tina, and the novelty and daring of the thing secure him 
the competition prize. 





The Century. 

Tur Century for July is an excellent number—just the 
sort of magazine one likes to take with one on a holiday 
or a long railway ride. Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s poetic 
prophecy to England of America,—“ She at thy side shall 
hold the world at bay,”—and Mr. James Bryce’s third 
paper on South Africa are quoted elsewhere. Mr. F. 
Marion Crawford gives a fine prose-picture of St. Peter’s 
at Rome. Its vastness and its history seem to have 
profoundly impressed him. A vivid and Whymperesque 
description of a winter spent at 77 deg. 44 sec. N. lat. is 
given by F. W. Stokes under the heading “ An Arctic 
Studio,” with interesting drawings of the Eskimo. The 
writer declares that “the beauties of nature in those 
high latitudes are far more varied than in any other part 
of the world that he has seen.” Mr. W. N. King 
furnishes “ Glimpses of Venezuela and Guiana.” G. C. 
Genet supplies a hitherto unpublished manuscript by 
Mme. Campan, under the title of “ A Family Record of 
Ney’s Execution.” Treating of the topics of the times 
the editor waxes very jubilant over President Cleveland’s 
“Emancipation Declaration,” as he calls the decision in 
favour of Civil Service reform and against the “ spoils 
system.” 


OF REVIEWS. 


The Pall Mall Magazine. 

Tae Pall Mall Magazine for July is superbly illustrated 
as usual and lavish in fiction. J. Harrison’s etching of @ 
street scene in Rouen forms an exquisite frontispiece, 
and the colouring of Madame Roth’s “ Day Dreams” is 
not soon forgotten. Mr. A. E. Knight describes the 
peculiarities of luminous plants with illustrations so 
vivid as almost to deserve themselves to be called 
luminous. Charles Dickens the Younger’s notes on places 
and people referred to in his father’s fiction claims 
separate notice. The Song of the Fates, alike in its verse 
by D. C. Tovey, and in its illustrations by E. F. Skinner, 
is a weird business. 





The New England Magazine. 

THE New England Magazine for June is, as in other 
numbers, remarkable for its topography in picture and in 
prose. Fletcher Osgood tells how Boston gets its water, 
with many an illustration of Lake Cochituate and kindred 
feeding grounds. The celebrity of the persons who have 
been interred in Mount Auburn makes Frank Foxcroft’s 
account of that cemetery of interest to Europeans also, 
especially the pictures of the tombs of Longfellow, O. W. 
Holmes, and Russell Lowell. A similar though less 
intense feeling is raised by Annie Downs’ sketch with 
portraits of historic Andover. Max B. Thrasher gives a 
rather rosy view of a month spent in an English work- 
house—as guest of the matron. F 





Pearson’s. 

Tue most useful article in Pearson’s Magazine is the 
description of Manchester and Salford, which cities are 
the fourth in the series “ Gates and Pillars of the Empire.” 
The subject is rather slightly treated, but is well illus- 
trated with views of Manchester and reproductions of 
pictures in the Art Gallery. There is an interesting 
account of Camille Flammarion, the French astrologer, 
by M. Griffiths, and an article giving a sketch of some 
leading lady journalists. Harry Furniss writes and 
illustrates an article on the House of Commons, under 
the title of “ The Best Club in England.” A new series 
is started in the July number entitled “The White 
Slaves of England,” the first instalment of which deals 
with the alkali workers. The only other article of 
interest is a short paper describing the making of 
swords, 





Seribner’s. 

THERE is one of Julian Ralph’s bright, vivid, and 
descriptive papers which, with illustrations by Henry 
McCarter, tells us all that we want to know about 
Coney Island, the great seaside resort of New Yorkers. 
Sir W. M. Conway describes a journey of a thousand 
miles through the Alps, which is illustrated with somo 
excellent views of mountainous scenery. Mr. J. C. Beard 
describes as a new art the improvement that has beer 
made of late by an American in the art of stuffing 
animals and of grouping them so as to make them look 
like life. Cosmo Monkhouse collects together several 
portraits of Turner, and Th. Bentzon writes enthusiasti- 
cally on Joseph Milsand, a French friend of Browning. 
The article contains several letters from Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning. Mr. Boyesen contributes a short story, 
entitled “In Collusion with Fate,’ and Mr. Brander 
Matthews discourses on “The Puetry of Place Names.” 





In Longman’s Magazine Mr. Grant Allen writes one of 
his interesting natural history papers. 
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THE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
OPENING oF NEW OFFICES. 

Wuen the Review or Reviews was established six 
years ago, my object was to create if possible an organ 
which would circulate throughout the whole of the 
English-speaking world, and would at the same timé 
supply the English-speaking man, wherever he might 
live, with the cream of the yferiodical literature of the 
world at a price that brought it within the range of 
everybody. Ofthe success of the Review oF REVIEWS in 
Great Britain I need not speak, but the success of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS in America and in Australia has been 
at least as remarkable. The Review of Reviews of New 
York, which from the first has been under the absolute 
direction of my colleague and partner, Dr. Albert Shaw, 
has achieved a success which gives it a front position 
in the first flight of American magazines. It is a matter 
for congratulation that the success of the Australasian 
Review of Reviews is quite as great as that of either the 
American or the English Reviews. The population of 
course among which it circulates is not so numerous as 
that in which the other Reviews obtain subscribers, but 
reckoned in proportion to the population the circulation of 
our feview in Australasia is higher than in any of the 
other sections of the English-speaking world. 

In concert with my esteemed editor and colleague, 
Mr. Fitchett, 1 am making arrangements to have the 
Australasian Review of Reviews set up as well as machined 
at Melbourne. In order to expedite the reproduction of 
the magazine, and to increase the facilities for its rapid 
publication, Mr. Fitchett reports that he has just taken 
new and extensive premises, a view of the outside of 
which accompanies this brief notice of the progress of 
the enterprise, in which I hope my readers are almost 
as much interested as I am myself. Our new Australasian 
office will be our headquarters, not merely for the Review, 
but I hope also for all our other publications. I am 
particularly anxious to secure a wide circulation for 
the “ Books for the Bairns ” in Australasia, for one of the 
things which stirred me up to make the attempt to 
popularise the old folklore of the nursery was a letter 
which I received from an inspector of schools in Australia, 
who actually declared that a whole generation was grow- 
ing up in Australia which was in total and utter ignor- 
ance of all the charming reminiscences and legends and 
fairy stories upon which the youth of our race has been 
nurtured for centuries, I am not without hope that the 
circulation of this Review and the wide distribution of 
Ciassical English literature throughout the colonies may 
tend to do something to arrest a tendency which, of late, 
has been rather conspicuous in some quarters to ignore 
the past and to treat the historic glories of our race as if 
they had never existed. 

One result of the troubles in South Africa and the 
threatened breach with Germany has been to give an 
impetus to the study of English history in the Colonies. 
Mr. Fitchett, the editor of the Australasian Review of 
Reviews, has begun the publication of a series of stirring 
stories of British battles by land and sea in the columns 
of the Melbourne Argus, entitled “Deeds that won the 
Empire.” They have caught on amazingly, and it is 
evident that young Australia is slowly waking up to the 
fact that it bas been defrauded of its inheritance by the 
refusal of the authorities to teach history in public 
schools. That is the sin against the Holy Ghost, said 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, when talking over the subject long 
before the recent trouble arose in the Transvaal. It is 


to be hoped that with the influence of a wider and more 


patriotic spirit, the interdict of history may be done 
away with. To have co-operated in the attainment of 
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i OUR NEW OFFICES IN MELBOURNE. 


so necessary a reform must ever be a matter of great 
satisfaction to Mr. Fitchett and all thoze who are 
connected with the Revizw or Reviews. 





TISSOT’S PICTURES OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 

Tax remarkable pictures by M. Tissot, illustrating the 
Life of Christ, which are on view at the Lemercier 
Gallery in Bond Street, have attracted a vast amount of 
interest in both artistic and religious circles. True that 
interest has not been the cause of any of those exciting 
scenes which characterised the exhibition of the pictures 
to our more emotional neighbours in Paris, but though 
more phlegmatic, we in England have been no less deeply 
moved by M. Tissot’s powerful work. His three hundred 
and sixty-five pictures constitute a more realistic and 
comprehensive pictorial review of the whole life cf Christ 
than anything ever before exhibited. We have the 
permission of Messieurs Mame and Fils, of Tours, to re- 
produce one of these paintings as our frontispiece this 
month. The subject chosen is one specially applicable in 
view of the article dealing with Dr. Barnardo’s work 
among the waifs and strays. We may add that Messieurs 
Mame and Fils are the publishers of the forthcoming 
book “‘ The Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ,” in which the 
coloured reproductions of M. ‘T'ssot’s pictures will appear. 








THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 





THE DECLINE AND FALL OF BRITISH INDUSTRIAL SUPREMACY.* 
AN APPEAL FOR INSTANT ACTION ERE IT BE TOO LATE. 


I—TWO HISTORICAL PRECEDENTS. 


TR JOHN GORST’S Education Bill has been 

i) abandoned, and the Opposition chortles in its joy 

over a party gain. Butif both parties were patriots 

they would combine to forget the contentious part of 

that unfortunate measure and concetnrate all their 

efforts upon a desperate attempt to save the industrial 

supremacy of Great Britain, which is now visibly 
tottering to its fall. 

COLONEL STOFFEL’S WARNINGS BEFORE SEDAN, 1869. 


The remarkable little book which Mr. Williams has 
published under the title of “Made in Germany,” 
reminds me of the fateful despatches on the German 
military organisation which Colonel. Stoffel sent to the 
Emperor Napoleon from Berlin, wherein in the plainest 
possible language he foretold to the doomed Empire the 
fate that was in store for it, should war ever break out 
between France and Germany. Colonel Stoffel’s despatches 
were suppressed. It was not till after his prophecies 
had been terribly fulfilled they were allowed to see the 
light. But even if they had been given to the world 
with the same publicity enjoyed by Mr. Williams’s 
articles, it is doubtful whether anything could have 
been done to avert the catastrophe. And that is the 
doubt, the horrible nightmare-doubt, which oppresses 
us as we read the ghastly exposition of the extent to 
which German competition has eaten, is eating, and 
seems likely to continue to eat mto the very heart of 
the British trade. 

“THE TRUTH ABOUT THE NAvy,” 1884. 


No one can charge me with being a pessimist or an 
alarmist so far as my country is concerned. Rather may I 
be accused with good reason ofan optimism that has stood 
the proof of many ordeals and has emerged triumphant. 
Only once, and that was when I published “ The Truth 
about the Navy,’ was I seriously alarmed, and the 
response which the publication of these articles received 
proved that my alarm was not unfounded, The revival 
of the British naval supremacy dates from the sounding 
of that alarm, and there will indeed be reason to thank. 
God and take courage if the revival of the waning 
industrial supremacy of our country should date from 
the publication of Mr. Williams’s timely but terrible 
exposition of our danger. Our commercial ascendency is 
to-day in very much the same position that our naval 
supremacy was in 1884. Trading upon the prestige 
of Trafalgar, successive administrations had allowed the 
navy to run down. Instead of being equal to any two 
combined fleets, it was an open question whether it could 
cope easily with a single antagonist. Our naval officers 
were in despair. The sea Lords told me almost with 
tears in their eyes that they could do nothing to rouse 
Ministers to a sense of the national peril. If war broke 





* «Made in Germany.” By E. E. Williams. Gente: W. Heinemann.) 
Reprinted from the New Review, with additional chapters, 


out, they added gloomily, the Lords of the Admiralty 
would be hanged from the lamp-posts at Whitehall, but 
the nation whose safety had been sacrificed would not 
regain its position even if the whole Cabinet swung by 
the neck in Downing Street. 


A REMINISCENCE OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 

How well I remember that gloomy time of utter 
despair, and how constantly I laboured to instil a little 
hope and confidence into the hearts of the admirals, 
“Only let the public know the facts,” I said, “and I can 
answer for the result.” “Never,” was the reply; “as long as 
Mr. Gladstone lives there is no hope.” “Fudge,” I said ; 
“Mr. Gladstone’s objection will go down like a ninepin if 
only public opinion can be roused.” The result showed 
that I had not misjudged the common sense or the resolu- 
tion of my countrymen. Our naval expenditure, which 
had dropped to £11,000,000 in 1883, -has arisen to 
£18,700,000 this year. Britain has recreated her navy, 
regained her old position of naval supremacy, and reaps 
as the reward of her sacrifices a consciousness of safety 
and strength that stood her in good stead in the trying 
months with which this year opened. 


MR. GLADSTONE IN 1884. LoRD SALISBURY IN 1896. 

To-day we are confronted by a peril as great and as 
overwhelming from an industrial point of view as that 
which menaced us on the sea twelve yearsago. We have 
a Ministry at Downing Street which, like Mr. Gladstone’s 
in 188, is wedded to an ideal of retrenchment in matters 
where retrenchment is suicide. As Mr. Gladstone always 
longed to economise on the navy, so Lord Salisbury 
yearns to economise on education. Both yearnings are 
natural enough, both have their roots in religious con- 
victions, but both are absolutely incompatible with the 
maintenance of our national greatness. As the nation 
had to overrule Mr. Gladstone in 1884, so the nation 
must and will overrule Lord Salisbury in 1896. 

Let us take courage from the reminiscences of 1884. 
In the spring the then First Lord of the Admiralty had 
declared in his place in the House of Lords that the 
Navy was in such a state of ideal perfection he really 
would not know what to do with the money if an 
extra two millions was offered him as a gift. Even so 


Ministers in the spring of this year have proclaimed | 


abroad to an astonished world that in this year of 
peril the supreme duty of .the State is to enforce a 
policy of pinchpenny upon the teachers of the country. 
But in the autumn of 1884 the very same First Lord 
of the Admiralty, who six months before did not know 
how he could spend another penny upon the Navy, stood 
up in the House of. Lords to demand an immediate 
addition to the Navy entailing an expenditure of many 
millions, What had happened in the meantime? 
Nothing save the publication of some articles which 
woke up the nation. So we hope and expect that the 
publication of Mr. Williams’s exposition of the parlous 
state of British trade in its struggle with German 
competition will produce a similar right-about-face, and 
that when next we hear anything of the Education 
Bill it will be a Bill to promote education by providing 
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for increased expenditure, not for the teaching of the 
catechisms of the sects, but for enabling the British 
artisan and manufacturer to hold their own in the life 
and death struggle which has begun with Germany. 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, 


The precedent is good and reassuring. But there is 
another good omen. By a strange destiny the Duke of 
Devonshire, who as Minister of War forced the hand 
of Mr. Gladstone in 1884 to accede to the demands of the 
nation for increased armaments, is now Minister of 
Education. In Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet he has an even 
more potent voice than he had in Mr. Gladstone’s. In 
1884 he had Mr. Chamberlain as his keenest antagonist. 
To-day Mr. Chamberlain would be his most efficient ally. 
The duke is a sagacious man. His father was one of the 
first men in England to discern the need of improved 
technical education. The Duke, of all men not actually 
engaged in trade, khows how keen is the German com- 
petition. A little painstaking examination of the facts 
and figures contained in Mr, Williams’s book will suffice 
to convince him that the time has come for him to assert 
himself once more, otherwise many years will not pass 
before the bi'ter despairing cry, “ Nous sommes trahis!” 
will burst from the starving lips of a ruined nation. 


II—THE FACTS OF THE CASE. 


“The industrial supremacy of Great Britain has been 
long an axiomatic commonplace, and it is fast turning 
into a myth, as inappropriate to fact as the Chinese 
Emperor’s computation of his own status. This is a 
strong statement. But it is neither wide nor short of 
the truth. The industrial glory of England is departing, 
and England does not know it.” 

That is the way in which Mr, Williams begins his 
exposition of the present condition of English trade. 
There is a conscious sense of strain about it, Which to 
many readers will detract from the value of his statement 
of facts. But the facts are facts, however sensationally 
they may be presented, and even if we took fifty 
per cent. discount off Mr. Williams’s reckoning, the 
facts to which he calls our attention are quite grave 
enough to justify, although not to necessitate, any resort 
to exaggeration. Those who read “Made in Germany” 
will rise from it with a confused impression that things 
are in a bad way; but although the author succeeds in 
producing this impression, it is only when with pen in 
hand you attempt to bring together within a small com- 
pass the array of facts and figures which he throws 
artistically about his papers, that you realise what a 
difference there is between the method of a statistical 
abstract and that of the writer of startling articles in a 
popular periodical. - 

It is true, no doubt, that Mr. Williams has had great 
difficulty owing to the varying classification of different 
goods, and also owing to the fact that figures are not 
always obtainable for the same class of goods for the 
same periods for purposes of exact comparison. He is 
also loose in his calculation of percentages, as, for 
instance, when we are told that imports have fallen off 
about 120 per cent., which is manifestly impossible. 
Nothing can fall off more than 100 per cent. I mention 
these blemishes first, in order to discount any criticism 
that may be made as to the shortcomings of the author, 


‘for when all allowance has been made, and all these short- 


comings and over-statements have been combed away, 
there remains a body of facts based upon the official 
statistical returns which, taken together, are sufficient to 
arrest the attention of the most heedless, 


THE FALL IN VALUES. 

The great fall in the value of commodities which has 
been one of the most remarkable features of recent years, 
is one of the elements which contribute greatly to obscure 
an exact appreciation of the extent to which the growth 
of British commerce has suffered a check. It is obvious 
that in certain articles where the fall has been the 
greatest we may be doing twice as much business as 
before, while the total amount of money received for 
the year would show a falling off. Nevertheless, this 
element affects Germany equally with ourselves, and 
does not vitiate the result of a comparison between the 
increase and decrease of imports and exports into the 
two countries during the same period. To what extent 
the value of goods has fallen it is difficult to say, nor does 
Mr. Wiiliams attempt to give any exact estimate as to 
the percentage to which the prices have fallen. He 
mentions that cotton piece goods in the last thirty years 
have gone down from 5d. per yard to 2d.; printed linens 
from 9d. a yard to 5d., while galvanized iron has 
dropped in the same period from £25 a ton to £11 10% 
In 1865 steel manufactures were quoted at £68 10s., in 
1894 they have fallen to £26 10s. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that in the case of those four commodities we 
should have to do nearly three times as much business 
in order to earn the same amount of money. The 
average, however, is by no means so great as this. 
Still, the fact that prices have fallen, and fallen heavily, 
must be borne in mind in estimating the significance of 
Mr. Williams’s statistics. Nor must it be forgotten that 
it is sometimes possible to make as much profit when 
prices are low as when they are high, because the high 
price of manufactured articles may be due to the high 
price of raw material. The probability, of course, is the 
other way; still,in order to avoid any appearance of 
straining a point, it may be as well to admit this at 
once. 

THE PERIODS OF COMPARISONS. ‘ \ 


Our chief difficulty in arriving at an approximate 
estimate as to the extent to which our trade has been hit 
by German competition is enhanced by the haphazard 
manner in which Mr. Williams pitches upon the years and 
commodities by which he makes comparisons. The value 
of his book would have been enormously enhanced had 
he, in an appendix, printed a carefully tabulated state- 
ment of German and English imports and exports, say, 
for each year since the foundation of the German Empire. 
As it is, we have comparisons sometimes between the 
years 1865 and 1895; between 1883 and 1893; between 
1878 and 1894; between 1880 and 1894; between 1882 
and 1894, and between 1890 and 1895, and so forth. 


THE CENTRAL FACTS. 


Notwithstanding all these difficulties which confront 
the reader of Mr. Williams’s effective little book, the main 
fact stands out unmistakably enough, which is thus 
stated :— 

In ’72 the total declared value of British and Irish produce 
exported from the United Kingdom was £256,257,347 ; in "95 
it had sunk to £226,169,174; and in the meantime the 
population of Great Britain and Ireland had grown from 
31,835,757 to 39,134,166. The market is bigger, the ability to 
supply the market is greater; but, whereas the proportion per 
head of exported British produce was £8 1s. 0d. in ’72, it had 
sunk to £5 11s. 3d. in ’94. This is what foreign competition 
means to us. 

It may be said that this is chiefly due to the drop in 
prices, but admitting this, that fact in no way diminishes 


‘the significance of M. Williams's second statement, which 
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it is necessary to print in immediate juxtaposition to the 
former. During the last ten years during which the fall 
in prices has been heavy— 

The total value of manufactured goods imported into the 
United Kingdom by Germany rose from £16,629,987 in ’83 to 
£21,632,614 in 93: an increase of 30°08 per cent. 

An increase of 30 per cent. on German imports into the 
United Kingdom, which has taken place pari passw with 
a drop in prices which can hardly be estimated at less 
than 15 per cent., is very significant indeed. Nor is this 
all. Mr. Williams says :—- 

It is worthy of note that while the total imports into England 
declined in value by £22,000.000 between ’83 and 793, the 
imports of manufactured articles increased by over £13,000,000. 


These three facts constitute the gist of Mr. Williams's 
contention. All the rest is more or less a filling up of 
detail, but these three statistical items suffice to justify 
all the outcry which he has made. Let us recapitulate 
them. They are: (1) while the population in twenty- 
three years has increased by over 7,000,000, the declared 
value of our exports has fallen by £30,000,000, so that 
the proportion per head of exported British produce has 
fallen from £8 ls. in 1872 to £5 11s. 3d. in 1894 That 
is the first fact. The second is that, in ten years between 
1883 and 1898, while the value of British exports was 
declining, the value of German manufactured goods 
imported into this country went up by £5,000,000, an 
increase of over thirty per cent. (8) In the same ten 
years, the imports of manufactured articles from abroad 
show an increase of £13,000,000 in face of the fact 
that the total value of our imports had fallen by 
£22,000,000. 

THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. 


The significance of these figures no optimist can 
gainsay. Our industrial supremacy, which enabled us for 
nearly a century to command the markets of the world, 
is visibly threatened, and threatened not merely in the 
markets of the world, but in our own markets. We are, 
in fact, being beaten by the Germans in a field which we 
have hitherto regarded peculiarly as our own. Just as in 
1884 we woke up to the fact that France was seriously 
threatening our naval supremacy, so in 1896 we have now 
to wake up to the fact that our commercial supremacy 
has largely been undermined by our German com- 
petitors. 

THE DEPRESSION IN TRADE. 

It will be contended, of course, that the depression of 
trade from which we emerged last year was by no 
means confined to this country, but was a world-wide 
phenomenon. Mr. Williams admits this, but he counters 
it in this way :— 

Recent years have witnessed a world-wide depression, in 
trade, and the exports of every country have gone down; but 
whereas the exports of the United Kingdom declined 6 per 
cent. between "92 and ’94, those of Germany went back but 
three, while in amount England’s loss was four times greater 
than Germany’s, 

Further, he maintains that, at this moment, notwith- 
standing the revival of trade, which we all thankfully 
recognise, there are many industries in this country 
which are still languishing under depression, and these 
industries are precisely those which are most flourishing 
in Germany. For instance, he quotes the following 
paragraph from the newspapers of this year :— 

The Barrow Steel Works, employing about 3,000 men, have 
been closed, owing to scarcity of orders, and to the unremune- 
rative prices of what orders were forthcoming. The Dake of 
Devonshire recently reduced royalty rents, and a reduction 


OF REVIEWS. 


was made in railway rates, but not sufficient to enable the 
concern to be worked at a profit. 

In the shipbuilding trade the German yards are unable 
to execute their orders, and English builders are thankful 
to snap up the German leavings. In the Lancashire 
cotton trade he quotes the following alarming statement 
from an official organ :—- 

Turn whichever way we may we are met with grimly 
significant indications that the condition of things is steadily 
going from bad to worse. 

Yet, at the same time, German cotton spinners are 
flourishing, and find it difficult to cope with the orders 
for their goods. 


GERMAN GOODS IN THE ENGLISH MARKET. 


Mr. Williams asks any one who doubts whether the 
German is ousting us from our own markets to institute 
an inquiry as to how many articles which he personally 
uses are made in Germany. He says:— 

Your investigations will work out somewhat in this fashion. 
You will tind that the material of some of your own clothes 
was probably wovenin Germany. Still more probable is it that 
some of your wife’s garments are German importations; while 
it is practically boyond a doubt that the magniticent mantles 
and jackets wherein her maids array themselves on their 
Sundays out are German-made and German-sold, for only so 
could they be done at the figure. Your governess’s fiancé is a 
clerk in the City; but he also was made in Germany. 
The toys, and the dolls, and the fairy books which your 
children maltreat in the nursery are made in Germany: nay, 
the material of your favourite (patriotic) newspaper had the 
same birthplace as like as not. Roam the house over, and the 
fateful mark will greet you at every turn, from the piano in 
your drawing-room to the mug on your kitchen dresser, 
blazoned though it be with the legend, A Present from Margate. 
Descend to your domestic depths, and you shall find your 
very drain-pipes German made. You pick out of the grate the 
paper wrappings from a book consignment, and they also are 
“Made in Germany.” You stuff them into the fire, and 
reflect that the poker in your hand was forged in Germany. 
As you rise from your hearthrug you knock over an ornament 
on your mantelpiece; picking up the pieces you read, on the 
bit that formed the base, “ Manufactured in Germany.” And 
you jot your dismal reflections down with a pencil that was 
made in Germany. At midnight your wife comes home from 
an opera which was made in Germany, has been here enacted 
by singers and conductor and players made in Germany, with 
the aid of instruments and sheets of music. made in Germany. 

That this is not a mere fantastic exaggeration is proved 
by the following table of the declared values of German 
goods imported into Great Britain in the year 1895:— - 

Steel and iron goods (1894) . £1,220,000 


Woollen manufactures . 1,016,694 
Paper ditto . . watt 586,835 
Musical instruments. . ‘ ‘ 563,018 
Cotton manufactures ‘ ‘ ‘ 536,471 
Toys . ° wanes a : - 459.944 
China, etc. . ‘ : . : . 216,876 
Prints, photos, ete. 111,825 
Linen manufactures 91,257 


In some articles, such as wire, for instance, we import 
more from Germany than we export to all the rest of the 
world. In 1894 Germany sent us 59,000 tons, while we 
only exported 36,000. Mr. Williams goes into great 
detail to illustrate the way in which articles made in 
Germany are superseding in England articles manu- 
factured at home, but at present I will confine myself to 
broad, general statements. 


GERMAN COMPETITION IN. THE FOREIGN MARKET. 


Under this head, Mr. Williams marshals an array of 
statistics which are to the last degree disquieting. In 
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the last ten years the declared value of our exports to 
foreign countries has been diminishing. Those of 
Germany have been advancing by leaps and bounds. 
Here are some of the figures quoted to illustrate the growth 
of the German export. trade in markets which we have 
hitherto regarded as our own. It is rather awkward to 
tabulate them, owing to the fact that Mr. Williams, for 
reasons of his own, has selected different years for the 
purposes of comparisons, but the general effect is the 
same whatever years are selected :— 


German Exports to Foreign Countries. 


1884 1894 
United States £8,750,000 £14,500,000 
1893 
Australia £315,000 £890,000 
1894 
Brazil £800,000 £3,175,000 
1891 1895 
Transvaal £72,000 £336,000 
1880 1894 
Egypt. £113,000 £357,000 
1869 1895 
Japan £50,000 £1,300,000 
1885 1893 
Bulgaria £83,000 : £480,000 


Of course it woald have been mach better if Mr. 
Williams could have given us a carefully prepared table 
covering the whole field, setting the facts of German and 
English trade side by side. This, I hope, he will do in 
a second edition of his book, which I feel sure will be 
called for, but at present Iam taking his figures as they 
stand. By themselves, without addition or correction, 
they abundantly justify his contention that German trade 
is forging ahead, and that this has largely been effected 
at the cost of British commerce. 


GERMAN RIVALRY WITH ENGLAND 


As the German armies for ten years before Sedan were 
carefully prepared with an eye to the overturn of the 
military supremacy of France, so German policy has been 
systematically based upon the conviction that England 
was the great enemy. 

The Royal Commission on Technical Education Report for 
1884 contains this statement:—* Every step taken for the 
improvement of German industries was influenced mainly by 
the desire to strengthen their position with regard tu the 
tivalry of England.” 


There was no personal antipathy in this, The Germans 
simply asked themselves who were leading in the race. 
They found the French ahead in the arts of war, the 
English in the arts of peace. They put themselves 
quietly and resolutely into training, in order that they 
right beat the French in the field. They did so, with a 
thoroughness which has surprised the world. No‘sooner 
had the smoke of the battlefield cleared away than they 
set themselves as deliberately and as resolutely to 
challenge the industrial supremacy of Great Britain. In 
the figures which I have just quoted we see but the 
beginning of their success. They have already won their 
Forbach and Worth in the industrial campaign, but they 
have as little notion of halting in their march as Von 
Moltke had of stopping short of the walls of Paris. 
Fortunately the English industry is not in as desperate 
@ condition as were the French legions on the eve of 
Sedan, but it will be well for us if we take measures in 
time, otherwise there may be a death flurry like 
—— levy en masse with the same disastrous 
results, 
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GERMAN COMPETITION IN IRON AND STEEL. 


The facts concerning the production of iron and steel 
in Germany and England are among the most startling 
of all those which Mr. Williams has collected. With his 
statistics before us it is indeed difficult to deny that in one 
great staple industry there is every indication that the 
hare is being beaten by the tortoise. We are steadily 
losing ground; the Germans are steadily gaining. Here 
again we have to lament the difference of dates selected 
for comparison, but the facts are too glaring to be 
affected by the difference of a year or two. 


THE PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON. 


England in 1882 8,500,000 tons. 
»” ” ' 7,365,000 »” 
Germany in 1873 2,147,000 ,, 
» —9,-: 1885 5,783,000 _,, 


In 1880, Britain used 18,000,000 tons of iron ore. In 
1880, Germany used 7,000,000 tous. In 1892, both 
countries produced 11,000,900 tons. Germany, in 1894, 
produced 3,617,000 tons of steel; in the same year, 
England only produced 1,535,000 tons of steel ingots. 
As it is with pig-iron so it is with iron and steel 
manufactures. Our export to Germany of wrought and 
unwrought iron fell from 374,000 tons in 1890 to 
298,000 in 1895. We sent to Germany £196,000 worth 
of telegraph wires and apparatus in 1891, but only 
£22,000 worth in-1895. 


ENGLISH EXPORTS TO GERMANY. 


Imp!ements and tools in 1890 . £68,000 
re iia a ea £55,000 
Steam engines in 1890 ; . £326,000 
» 1895 . .- . £146,000 
Other machinery in 1890 . £1,526,000 
» 1895 » £1,456,000 


But while our iron exports to Germany are steadily 
falling, German exports to England are steadily rising. 
In five years the value of sewing machines imported by 
England from Germany rose from £68,000 to £102 000, 
while unenumerated iron manufactures rose from 
£203,000 to £409,000. In 1891 Germany sent us 
110,000 tons of manufactured iron and steel, while we 
only sent her 32,000 tons of the same commodities. 


GERMAN IRON IN GREATER BRITAIN, 


Mr. Williams brings into strong relief the fact that 
the Germans find the British Colonies and British India 
more profitable fields for the sale of German goods than 
any of the German colonies. The Germans, indeed, 
finding a fair field and no favour in British Colonies, are 
making their way in Greater Britain just as they are 
making it in the United Kingdom. In Australia, in 
1893, they sold 24,000 tons of iron and steel; in the 
following year, 1894, they increased their exports to 
42,000 tons; at the same time, in the same colony, the 
sale of English iron and steel was steadily falling off, as 
the following table shows :— 


BRITISH EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL TO AUSTRALIA. 


1890. 1894. 
West Australia 19,861 6,958 
South Australia 38,139 24,408 
Victoria . ‘ 108,171 46,898 
New South Wales 93,857 58,115 
Queensland 51,18+ 18,073 
Tasmania 5,916 1,345 


“It is still more surprising to find the extent to which 
Germany and Belgium have eaten into the English 
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market for iron and steel in British India. The 

following figures are indeed lugubrious reading :— 
ENGLAND. BELGIUM. GERMANY. 
Tron. Steel. Tron. Steel Iron, Steel. 


1887-8 4,077,000 373,000 . 189,000 43,000 . 8,000 3,000 
1894-5 1,957,000 370,000 . 1,176,000 448,000 . 75,000 84,000 

It is, in truth, the wretchedest reading; from supplying 
India with 98 per cent. of her iron and 95 per cent. of her 
steel in 83-4, in 94-5 we had declined to 61 per cent. of 
her iron and 41 per cent. of her steel. 

In Canada also Mr. Williams says that our fellow- 
subjects in the Dominion took nearly 50 per cent. more 
of German goods in 1894 than 1893, while Euglish 
exports showed a more than equivalent falling off. 


GERMAN IRON TRADE. 


When we turn to the foreign market we find Germany 
everywhere forging ahead; England, in most places, 
falling back. The following is a table which gives the 
average exports and imports of iron and steel of the two 
countries for the five years from 1890 to 1894 :— 


GERMANY. ENGLAND. 
ieee! Se hy u Reas 
790 = 491,592 957,693 90 315,674 2,706,260 
"91 331,503 1,160,488 91 306,506 2.289.023 
"92, - 278,457 ~—-:1, 183,676 92 291.279 1,865,738 
"93 286,631 1,213,048 93 276.524 1,897,758 
94 270,315 =—-:1,439,585 "94 287,604 1,735,757 


In the manufactures which we have hitherto regarded 
as peculiarly our own Germany is cutting us out witha 
vengeance :— 

“ Hardware, &e.,” exports from Germany in ’92,’93, and ’94 :— 
The figures are £3,795,200, £3,756,100, and £3,704,100. The 
slight decrease in value is caused by falling prices; the tables 
of quantities showing an increase. England’s exports of 
hardware and cutlery for those years were worth £2,194.726, 
$2,046,606, and £1,834,481—a very much more scrious_ busi- 
ness! In ’82 we exported hardware and cutlery to tle value 
of £4,107,125; since then there has been an almost steady 
declension, till in ’95 the total reached is but £1,856,532. 

The same results appear when we take different 
countries. Russia, which in 1893 took 78,000 tons of 
German iron and 59,000 tons of English, in 1895 took 
168,000 tons from Germany and only 50,000 tons from 
England. Italy, in 1890, took 50,000 tons from Germany 
and 161,000 tons from England; in 1895 bought 89,000 
tons from Germany and 144,000 tons from England, 
When we come down to details it is the same story. In 
1884 we sold 4,000,000 catties of nails to Japan, while 
ten years later we only sold 3,000,000; whereas formerly 
the Germans only supplied 2,000,000, they are now sup- 
plying 19,000,000. 

We once monopolised the hardware trade of Tunis; 
it is now non-existent. Our export of steam engines 
has fallen from £4,443,000 in 1890 to £2,797,000 in 1895. 
Germany exported only £280,000 worth of steam engines 
in 1890, but it had pulled up to £42),000 in 1895. In 
the Balkan peninsula Germany has cut England clean out. 
Servia in 1893 only took £1,496 worth of English 
machinery out of a total import of £37,000. Bulgaria, in 
1894, bought £9,480 worth of English tools, while her pay- 
ments to Germany were £121,000. The same supplanting 
of British goods is even more conspicuous nearer home:— 

The Ironmonger’s Special Commissioner to the Antwerp 
Exhibition of ’94, reviewing the matter with an expert’s eye, 
was especially struck.with the falling off in Sheffield cutiery 
in the Belgian city. English firms, he wrote, now “send a 
dozen where they formerly shipped a gross.” In shop windows 
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where some forty years before he remembered “a fine asgsort- 
ment of all sorts of English tools and cutlery, a few ship- 
carpenter’s adzes and axes from Spear and Jackson and 
W. Greaves and Son are the remnants remaining.” What 
wonder that his visit impressed him with the belief that the 
great lesson of the Antwerp Exhibition was “the rapid 
decadence of England’s industrial supremacy.” 

In ship building Mr. Williams maintains that the 
foreign orders are falling off, the figures which he gives 
being a change from 183,000 tons for foreign trade in 
1889 to 89,000 tons in 1893. 


TEXTILE GOODS. 


The author maintains that the outlook for Lancashire 
is as bad as it is for Cleveland :— 

In ’81 England exported cotton-piece goods (white and 
plain) to the value of £37,169,517; in ’95 her total was only 
£27,353,695. As far back as ’72 her export of cotton-piece 
goods, printed, checked, or dyed, reached £23,360 694; last 
year it was only £19,424,928. -She sent away £621,913 worth 
of stockings and socks in ’82, and only £219,381 worth in ’95, 
The prosperity of her sewing-thread industry is of later date; 
yet in ’91 it was worth £3,254,193, but in ’95 no more than 
£3,162,161. To our own dominion of Canada she sent (in ’93) 
$51,000 worth of cotton stockings alone. Nay, she exports to 
England herself; and while her cotton manufactures costs us 
£235.547 in ’91, in ’94 we bought them to the tune of 
£462,801. 

Yorkshire is just as badly hit as Lancashire :— 

In the fourteen years between ’80 and ’93 our exports to 
the States of woollen dress-goods have fallen from 40,620,256 
square yards, valued at $8,719,721, to 27,503,999 square 
yards, valued at $4,588,009; while Germany’s have risen 
from 3,024,879 square yards, valued at $759,900, to 20,246,819 
square yards, valued at $4,464,688. Our proportion of the 
total trade was 56°5 per cent. in ’80, and 28 per cent. in ’93; 
Germany’s was 5 per cent. in ’80, and 27 per cent. in ’93. 

Ulster is even in'a worse case than Lancashire or York- 
shire. In 1864 we exported £2,992,000 of homespun linen 
yarn; in 1895 our export was only £965,000. Between 
1890 and 1894 our import of German manufactured 
linen increased from £85,000 to £112,000. Our export of 
home-made linens in 1864 was valued at £8,173,00; in 
1895 it had fallen to £4,083,000. In the jute trade we 
have not to lament a positive decrease, but there is 
nothing like the increase which Germany can boast; 
Between 1885 and 1895 the German jute export ran up 
from £10,000 to £117,000. Our export of jute-yarns and 
manufactures stood at £2,176,000 in 1885; in 1895 it 
was worth £2,589,000. Our export of jute-yarn to 
Germany nas dropped from £60,000 to £8,000 in five 
years, while instead of sending £189,000 of ma..ufactured 
jute as we did in 1890, we only sent them £17,00.) in 1895. 
The import of jute into London fell between 1883 and 
1893 from 113,000 to 101,000 tons, and at Dundee from 
206,000 to 175,000 tons. On the other hand, Hamburg, 
which only imported 15,000 tons in 1883, imported in 
1893 nearly 84,000 tons. In Italy and in Turkey, 
Germany has cut us out both in linen and in jute. In 
silk we are simply nowhere. In 1895 our export of silk 
and silk manufactures was only £1,729,000, while we 
imported £15,000,000 worth of silk. Germany exported 
silk in 1894 to the tune of £5,125,000, 


CHEMICALS. 


Germany is overtaking us in iron and steel, and 
threatening us in textiles; but she is beating us hand 
over hand inechemicals. Our English chemists have for 
a long time past lived in Queer Street. Their German 
rivals are flourishing to the tune of dividends of 28 per 
cent. Mr. Williams subdivides chemicals into various 
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departments, taking first the import of crude drugs and 
medicinal preparations. Peruvian bark, in 1882, we 
exported to the value of £903,000. In 1895 it had 
fallen to £41,000. The cinchona market has left London 
for Amsterdam. The camphor refining trade has gone 
to Hamburg. Of opium we exported £371,000 in 1884; 
in 1895 only £95,000. Indigo, which touched two-and- 
half millions in 1871, had shrunk to less than a million 
in 1895. Cochineal, which stood at £446,000 in 1867, 
went down to £29,000 in 1895. Our guano export has 
fallen from £634,000 in 1876 to £13,000 in 1895. Mr. 
Williams’s second head is that of “ Heavy Chemicals,” 
In 1873 we exported £3,000,000 of alkali, in 1895 only 
£1,560,000. In 1873 there were twenty-four alkali 
works at Tyneside, now there are five. Germany, on 
the other hani, is increasing its output. In 1877 it 
produced 42,000 tons of soda, now its output is close 
upon 200,000. In the ten years, 1885 to 1894, her 
export of soda ash grew from 12,000 to 34,000 tons. 

The fact of it is, he declares, our trade has simply gone 
to the devil, while the Germans are piling up fortunes. 
In the artificial manure trade we are in a bad way. 
The Germans are monopolising the production of 
sulphate of ammonia, a waste product saved from the 
coking ovens. According to a Scotch chemical manu- 
facturer, the Germans have completely displaced every 
manufacturer of saltpetre in the United Kingdom, and 
have almost monopolisel the consumption of the world. 
In salt the Germans are cutting us out even in our own 
dependency of India, Our salt exports to India are 
steadily falling. The Salt Union supply of salt for chemi- 
cal purposes in England has fallen from 600,000 tons in 
1890 to 500,000 tons in 1895. In the finer chemicals, the 
Germans have everything their own way. Of quinine 
four-fifths of the world’s consumption is now made in 
Germany. In photographic chemicals they command the 
English market for albuminised paper and pyrogallic 
acid. ‘The manufacture of aniline dyes has becomes 
almost a German monopoly. They buy coal tar from 
England and make nine-tenths of the artificiai colouring 
that the world uses. Their export of aniline to China 
and Japan has gone up threefold in the last five years, 
whilst our exports have steadily fallen. What makes 
it worse is that the aniline dyes were the discovery 
of an Englishman, and at first the whole trade was in 
English hands. “ 

THE LESSER TRADES. 


The German is like the locust and the cankerworm 
combined, for he stops at nothing. Everything great 
and small that comes in his way he devours, and he is 
even greater in demolishing the manufacture of such 
trifles as toys than in the construction of steam engines. 
In 1895 our imports of foreign made toys came to nearly 
@ million sterling. Our export of toys is ni/. Germany 
values her export trade in toys at £895,000 a year. In 
glass, again, we are steadily importing more and more 
from Germany and Holland—for Holland is, in many 
cases, the port of export for Germany. 


EXPORTS OF GLASS FROM ENGLAND. 


In bottles, 1889 . £46 3,000 
i 1895. £324,000 

. Plateglass,1875 : d . £329,000 
wel: gs ei j > . £890,000 
Flint glass, 187: £359,000 
oe gs? SOB} £215,000 


On the other hand, the German export of glass and 
glass-ware has gone up from £1,900,000 in 1883 to 
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£2,338,000 in 1895. We have bought from Germany and 
Holland window-glass to the value of £203,000 in 1895, 
and other glass manufactures to the tune of £892.000. 
In pottery our export has dropped from £2,562,000 in 
1885 to £2,170,000 in 1895. In Germany the export of 
porcelain ‘has risen from £365,000; in 1885°to £738,000 in 
1895. Exports in Hnglish cemént. have dropped from 
£1,282,000 in 1890 to £642,000 in 1895.. The German 
export has grown from 346,000 tons in 1885 to 471,000 
tons in'1895.- This is a clear case in which we had nearly 
800,000 tons start at the beginning, whereas now the 
Germans are leading us by 76,000 tons. Our. import of 
glove leafher from Germany was £706,000 in 1895, while 
we are only exporting to Germany £69,000. _ Of paper our 
export has fallen from £1,675,000 to £1,289,000. We 
imported paper from abroad to the tune of £2,845,000 in 
1895. In musical instruments Germany holds the field. 
Our export of musical instruments has dropped from 
£265,000 in 1884 to £159,000 in 1895. We imported in 1895 
musical instruments to the value of £996,000, of which 
sum £563,000 went to Germany and £147,000 to Holland 
and Belgium. It is estimated that in 1890 the world 
“‘consamed” 200,000 pianos, and of these 72,000 were 
made in Germany. New Zealand, in 1892, imported 534; 
434 of these came from Germany. In bookbinding, 
printing, and lithography, Germany beats us hands 
down. é 

Such are the facts which Mr. Williams presents to us 
in his “ Made in Germany.” Holes may be picked ‘hére 
and there, avérages may be sholwn to be ‘miscalculated, 
he has no doubt ignored the brighter aspects of the 
landscape, but after all deductions are made, it cannot 
be denied that here we have a state of things that calls 
for the immediate and grave attention of every statesman 
and patriot in the country. Unless we can do something, 
and at once, to avert the threatened destruction of our 
trade, there is nothing before us but a catastrophe from 
which the imagination shrinks appalled. 


IIl.—THE SECRET OF OUR DEFEATS. 


How is it that, after maintaining our position of 
industrial supremacy against all comers for a century, the 
British champion should now be threatened with defeat ? 
Mr. Williams gives many explanations, only someof which 
need concern us; others no doubt have their influence, 
but broadly speaking we are losing the race for exactly 
the same reason that other champions lose other races, 
We have grown fat and lazy.; It is the old story of the 
hare and the tortoise once more. The British:Hare, feel- 
ing secuse, has careered gaily ahead of all competitors, 
and then; finding that it -had the course to itself, it lay 
down and snoozed. Meanwhile, the German Tortoise, 
finding that his own unaided natural powers were inade- 
quate to.give him even.a show,in the international 
contest, mounted himself upon the motor cycle of applied. 
science, and, before long, was able to get'up sufficient. 
speed ta render the issue.of the race a foregone conclu- 
sion—unless the hare wakes up, goes into training, and 
applies himself with a, will to make up for lost time. 
The Germans are beating us all along the line for exactly 
the same reasons that they beat the French in 1870. 
They have taken more pains to know their facts; they 
have studied the task before them in a serious practical 
spirit, and they have gone in to win. For our part we 
have acted just like Napoleon’s marshals: -we have 
plumed ourselves upon our invincible prowess and our 
magnificent prestige. We have taken things easy, and 
have been, in short—to use the expressive Yankee phrase 
—* Too dam comfortable all round.” + - es 
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GERMAN CHEAP LABOUR. 


OF course, the pessimist will shrug his shoulders and 
maintain that nothing can be done unless our working 
population is prepared to accept a standard of living 
which would enable our manufacturers to compete on 
equal terms with the Germans. “ We are ruined by 
German cheap labour.” That is what we are told on 
every side. Long hours and low wages enable our Ger- 
man competitors to cut the throat of English trade, and 
there is no hope for an improvement as long as the Eng- 
lish working man -clamours for short hours and long 
wages, indulging every now and then in a ruinous strike 
which has the immediate effect of transferring orders 
wholesale to our German rivals, 

Now there is no doubt something in this, but very 
much less than most people think. The most staggering 
piece of economic intelligence brought to the attention of 
the public lust year was the report of the delegates of 
the British Iron Trade Association as to the condition of 
the ironworkers in Germany. These delegates made a 
pretty exhaustive examination of a number of German 
iron works, and on their return made a report as to 
what they thought of German methods. Mr. Williams 
says :— 

It was found by the delegates of the British Iron Trade Asso- 
eiation that for loading-plates German mechanics are paid at 
the rate of a franc per ton, whereas the Middlesborough man 
gets only 54d. to 7d. An Englishman employed at certain 
ironworks in Germany, who had once been at Darlington and 
Middlesborough, and was therefore fitted to compare, dis- 
coursed the delegates thus :—“ Undoubtedly our men are better 
off than the men in England. We pay, generally speaking, 
higher wages. You havesome few men who get higher wages 
than any men in our works; but over the whole of the men we 
get higher wages than you pay. That is an absolute fact.” 

Mr. Williams further adds that the evidence of these 
delegates is fortified by the observations of such 
Englishmen interested in the trade who have travelied 
on the Continent in a note-taking spirit. The statistics 
of wages in Germany may be cited in confirmation. 
These show not only that the German’s working income 
averages very fairly with the English, but that the 
(yerman’s wages are on a pretty steady upward grade. 
Nor is this confined to the iron and steel trad2s :— 

On the whole, wages in textile Germany average pretty 
equally with wages in textile England. Here and there, 
however, they are actually higher; and I have been told 
of German factory girls who clear their fourteen mirks a 
week for just such work as in Belfast is done for 6s. to 94, 
The German hours are but little longer than the English, and 
are in process of reduction. 

The most effective reply, however, to those who main- 
tain that it is alla question of cheaper labour is contained 
in the following paragraph :— 

Belgian wages in the mining and iron trades rule lower 
than German. Yet Belgium complains more of German com- 
petition than does Germany of Belgian. ‘The wages of New 
York printers are higher than those of London printers, yet 
they turn out cheaper work. 


PROTECTION. 


Mr. Williams labours this point more than I shall do. 
He may be right, or he may be wrong, but discussion on 
that question is as profitable as a discussion on what 
would have happened if Adam had quarrelled with Eve 
instead of .making her the mother of his children. 
Mr. Williams believes that the German manufacturer is 
able to undersell his British rival in the foreign market 
because, being secured by a protective price at home, he 
is able to sell at a loss abroad, This may be so, but we 


are committed to Free Trade, we have taken it for 
better or for worse, and it involves no disloyalty in our 
allegiance to the true principle of free exchange to 
recognise that it involves the sacrifice of certain minor 
advantages which the Protectionists can claim. In any 
case it is a pity that Mr. Williams should have drawn 
the red herring of Fair Trade across the road along 
which he wishes to lead his countrymen. For gool or 
for ill, both parties in the State are committed definitely 
to Free Trade, and although our way may sometimes 
lead through the wilderness, he is no truo leader 
who would advise a return to the onions and garlic of 
Protection. 
CHEAP RAILWAY RATES, 


Broadly speaking, Mr. Williams thinks German rail- 
way rates are about half those which the English manu- 
facturer has to pay. This he thinks is due to the fact 
that railways are generally and largely owned by the 
State, whereas all our lines are run for the purpose of 
making as big a dividend as possible. State subsidies to 
steamship companies, and a general facilitation of means 
of transport, so that any one can book goods to any part 
of the world from any place in Germany at through 
rates, tend no doubt to make the way smooth for the 
German competitor. As the Germans preceded us in the 
adoption of the parcels post, so by their combined rates 
and through cheaper rates goods are carried in many 
cases more cheaply from German ports even into English 
possessions than they are from Liverpool and London. 

SECRETS OF GERMAN SUCCESS. 

Dismissing this subsidiary and more or less extraneous 
aid to German success, Mr, Williams comes to the root and 
core of the whole matter when he says that though the 
Germans are beating us, they deserve to beat us. They 
take more trouble than we do, they turn out better work, 
and they are much more alert in every department to avoid 
waste, to please a customer, and to extend their business ; 
in other words, the Germans are better up to their work 
than we are, and nothing will do any good until that fact 
is plainly recognised :— 

Up to a couple of decades ago Germany was an agricultural 
State. Her manufactures were few and ynimportant; her 
industrial capital was small; her export trade was too insigni- 
ficant to merit the attention of the official statistician; she 
imported largely for her own consumption. Now she has 
changed all that. Her youth has crowded into English 
houses, has wormed its way into English manufacturing 
secrets, and has enriched her establishments with the 
knowledge thus purloined. She has educated her people in 
a fashion which has made it in some branches of industry the 
superior, and in most the equal of the English. Her capital- 
ists have been content with a simple style, which has enabled 
them to dispense with big immediate profits, and to feed their 
capital. They have toiled at their desks, and made their sons 
do likewise; they have kept a strict controlling hand on all 
the strings of their businesses; they have obtained State aid 
in several ways—as special rates to shipping ports; they have 
insinuated themselves into every part of the world—civilised, 
barbarian, savage—learning the languages, and patiently 
studying the wants and tastes of the several peoples. 

GERMAN SCHOLARS AND ENGLISH SCHOOLMASTERS. 


It is lawful to learn from an enemy, and, as a matter 
of fact, it is usually from our enemies we learn the most. 
Germans recognised that long ago, and they set them- 
selves with characteristic energy to sit at our feet and 
learn all that we had to teach them. Fifteen years ago, 
when the English Iron and Steel Institute visited Berlin, 
Dr. Herman Wedding told his guests frankly that 
Germany had gone to school with the English iron 
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masters; they had, however, improved upon their 
masters. Dr. Wedding's words are worth quoting :— 

We may not refuse to acknowledge—it were indeed ungrate- 
ful to pass over in silence before our English guests—the fact 
that by far the greater number of important inventions and 
improvements in the manufacture of iron have proceeded from 
Great Britain; but you, our English visitors, will also acknow- 
ledge, as soon as you shall have learned to know our iron 
industry, that, on the other hand, the Germans have known 
how to adapt that which they have received from you to their 
local circumstances with advantage, and to develop it in a 
way peculiar to themselves 

Nor was it only in the iron trade that the Germans 
were not above taking lessons .from the English. Mr. 
Williams says :— 

An English manager of one of the largest works in Bavaria 
told the Commissioners that :—‘Germany, thirty years ago, 
as compared with England, was simply ‘ nowhere,’ but, placing 
English and German workshops side by side now, we should 
find the progress made in the latter had been simply marvel- 
lous. During all these years the Germans have been following 
the English step by step, importing their machinery and tools, 
engaging, when they could, the best men from the best shops, 
copying their methods of work and the organisation of their 
industries.” They have come, and they still come, to England 
in large numbers for the very purpose; and, whenever they 
have deemed it expedient, they have engaged English 
managers and artisans to go to Germany, and work in the 
factories there. But it is significant that the German inven- 
tive genius, which in the past was somewhat backward, is 
now developing at a rate which bids fair soon to place the 
German beyond the need of English models. 


GREATER ECONOMY OF MANUFACTURE. 


Under this head Mr. Williams quotes a very significant 
passage from one of the reports of the British Iron 
Trade delegates to which,I have already referred. He 
siysi:— 

When the British Iron delegates visited a certain plate mill, 
they found that the arrangements involve:l 15 per cent. less 
waste—* practically no waste” was one delegate’s description. 
He significantly added :—* It would be absolutely imp ssible 
to produce sheets in such a quantity, and of such an 
appearance, with the appliances we have at our disposal.” 
Another commissioner remarked:—“ As a practical man I 
must admit that L never saw anything like it, and could not 
have believed it possible unless I had seen it with my own 
eyes.” This Practical Man admitted also that “there is a 
danger to the Midland District unless we can, by some means, 
increase our output, develop our machinery, and bring our 
sheets to greater perfection.” 

MORE SCIENCE AND LESS RULE OF THUMB, 

This is, no doubt, the greatest of all the secrets of German 
success. Our practical men sneer at the professors who 
ar: o abundantly employed by their German rivals. So 
it was tlie custom in the French barracks to sneer at the 
spectacled professors of the German army, until more than 
a score of victories atte-ted the fact that the spectacled 
ones knew their business better than those who sneered 
at them. In time, no doubt, the English manufacturer 
will be taught the same bitter lesson in his own field. 
Mr. Williams says :-— 

The English manufacturer’s lavishness is apt to centre 
itself in, not his factory, but his personal wants; the rule 
within that factory being a morbidly jealous eye on expenses. 
In Germany it is all the other way. There is one factory at 
Elberfeld, where not less than sixty trained chemists form a 
part of the permanent establishment. These gentlemen have 
well-furnished laboratories at their disposal, and they receive a 
regular salary for what the English would call “ doing nothing” 
(but the German calls it “ Research”). They have no routine 
tasks in connection with the ordinary business of the firm; 
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their work is simply to analyse and experiment day after day, 
and year after year, until one of them develops a new process, 
or a great use for something hitherto known as “ waste”: 
when the fortune of his employers (in which he shares) is 
made. The Elberfeld factory is no solitary instanee: in 
Germany the Elberfeld system is the rule. The Badische 
Anilin und Sodafabrik at Mannhei:n, for example. employs 
an even greater number—‘seventy-e ght, no less !)—of chemists. 
“ Reckless extravagance ” would be the English manufacturer’s 
comment: but the last dividend paid by this company was 25 
per cent. There is an extravagance which pays! That is 
how the Germans have conquered the world in the application 
of chemistry to practical needs; that is-how they continue to 
extend their dominion. To pay confortable salaries to a big 
expert staff, in order that every several man on it may simply 
pursue his scientific bent, would be regarded by the British 
manufacturer (who rarely employs more than six chemists ; 
who never employs any chemist at all in Pure Researe) as a 
wanton and stupid waste of money—money which would rent 
a deer-forest, or keep a country house. 
MORE CAREFUL WORKMANSHIP. 

It is painful for an Englishman to have to admit what 
is nevertheless a fact; namely, that in miny departments 
the Germans turn out better work than we do. Only the 
other day, the manager of Black and White was bewailing 
the fact that he had to get his printing machines from 
Germany, as no English-made machines would give him 
the excellent results that he nee'el. The superiority of 
German chromos and lithographs is too notorious to be 
emphasized. Mr. Williams quotes a gentleman connected 
with the English printing trade, who assured him that 
good work in bookbinding an lithography could not be 
got outside the Continent. Again and again he had 
placed orders at home, but ever with disastrous results. 
The English work is scamped, clumsily finished, late in 
delivery, and expensive. Mr. Williams quotes the 
Chairman of the Birmingham Dispensary as his authority 
for the fact that, even for such things as bottles, they had 
to go to Germany to get good work. They tried the 
experiment of placing their orders in England, bat could 
not pass the bottles. They were stained and smeared, 
and had been packed straight from the mould. An 
English manufacturing chemist who gets his bottles 
made in Germany declared that there is not a single 
bottle maker in this country who understands his 
business or, at any rate, who attends to it, 

GREATER ARTISTIC FINISH. 


Mr. Williams says, in porcelain and in cheaper wares, 
German artistry is often better than the Englisn, both in 
symmetry and in design. In toys the taste, the realism, 
and the workmanship of the German give English-made 
articles the look of cheap and clumsy copies, In the 
printing trade, says Mr. Williams, quoting again from 
his English master-printer :— 

“Look,” my informant said, “at the factory-girls coming 
out of a printing-works on the Continent—tidy, clean, smart, 
and neatly dressed; and compare them with the horde of girls 
trooping from an English print+:r’s—frowsy, tousled, and 
untidy! ‘There you have the explanation. The appearance 
of the girls in the streets shows clearly their fashion of work 
inside the factory.” ’ 

The German, Dutch, and Flemish workers take pride in 
their work, and bestow great pains upon its details; and 
obyiously, in such industr.es as these, attention to detail is of 
the very essence of good work. It follows that, so long as 
national characteristics exist as they are, England must 
remain in the background. The best she can hope for is the 
spread of good schooling in industrial art, ‘Then, when her 
workers are more or less adequately trained, and have come 
to take a pride in seemly results, more prosperous times may 
ensue. 
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GREATER ADAPTABILITY, 


Mr. Williams rightly gives a prominent place to the 
greater readiness of the Germans to please their customers. 
He tells one or two very interesting anecdotes to illus- 
trate this subject. English manufacturers are too much 
given to dumping their goods upon the markt, prac- 
tically saying, “You have got to have this or nothing.” 
The German, on the other hand, says, “If you do not 
like what I have, I will make you something to snit your 
taste.” This insular insolence is losing us market after 
market :— 

It seems that many years ago England was exporting vast 
numbers of Turkey-red handkerchiefs to Russia. They were 
chiefly used as head coverings by the women, and were oblong 
in shape. The wearers would have liked them square, and 
their wish was made known to Lancashire. Lancashire, how- 
ever, considered herself the better judge: especially as the 
change from oblongs to squares meant new machinery. So 
the Russian girls continued to curse their headg-ear, till in 
time their sorrow was turned into joy by the alvent of a 
German bagman. Their heads are still gay with crimson 
kerchiefs; but those kerchiefs do not come from Manchester. 

As it loses us the privilege of supplying the Russian 
rec girls with kerchiefs, so the same vice has 

estroyed our hardware trade in Servia. The British 
Consul at Belgrade in his report of 1894 tells the follow- 
ing story :— 

The Servian purchaser is resolutely conservative in adhering 
to traditions of shape and pattern, for which indeed he cares 
more than he does for quality; the kitchen knife, for instance, 
isan important article with which the Serb is accustomed to 
chop bones and meat; the blade must therefore be especially 
broad at its insertion into the handle, in order that the holider’s 
knuckles may escape abrasion. The German manufacturer 
yields to this whim, and gives the blade the required shape, a 
concession which British manufacturers have hitierto refused. 
The result is the triumph of a German instrument, of which 
the blade turns 0: bone, over an English knife of about equal 
price but far superior temper. It is due to the German, how- 
ever, to remark that he spares no trouble to give a proper finish 
to the article by carrying the metal of the haft quite through 
the bone or ivory handle to which he rivets it, whilst the 
English haft goes in a part of the way only, and works quickly 
loose. The question of pattern is equally decisive as regards 
other tools. 

BOOKING SMALL ORDERS. 


The Germans are not above taking orders at which their 
English rivals would turn up their noses. In proof of 
this, Mr, Williams says :— 

The big English houses want big orders, and, with starchy 
dignity and a shortsighted contempt for possible expansions, 
scorn the small order, leaving it maguanimously to the German 
houses. They are ready enough to snap up any orders, how- 
ever small. To be once more proverbial: “A cantle littles 
maks a muckle,” is a Scots saying—practised by Germans. 
Not only so: the small order often leads to the large. A 
story lately current in the City illustrates the point. An 
English commercial traveller, returning from Sout! America, 
was abused by the senior partner of his firm for senling hone 
small orders, and was informed that no great house like theirs 
could take on the £5 business. The traveller plealed tie 
German practice. The senior partner consigned the Germans 
to the devil. Five years after the traveller returned, anl 
heard the senior partner’s lamentation over the decay of 
business. “It’s Germans,” was his explanation. “Tue £500 
orders have followed the five-pounders.” The senior p.riner 
suggested that they must take anything they could get. "he 
traveller replied that there was precious little left. “You 
snubbed me once” (so the hardy drummer punctuated tae 
moral) “for booking small orders, and sent the Germans to 
the devil. But it is our business which has gone to tne devil’ 
and there you are!” 
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GREATER CARE IN PACKING. 

One great reason why British goods are handicapped 
in the Colonial market is that so little pains is taken to 
pack them. The Germans pack their goods much more 
carefully; they arrive in much better condition, there 
are fewer breakages en route, and when they are turned 
out they look well, while English goods often look their 
worst when they are fresh from the packing-case. 

CONDESCENDING TO THE FOREIGNER. 

The Englishman in his business relations is insular, 
and he has all the faults of his qualities. He does not 
take the trouble to learn the language of the people with 
whom he does business, , His commercial travellers have 
to trust to interpreters. Goods are always supplied 
according to English weights and measures, and even 
trale circulars, as the British Consul at Moscow 
pathetically complains, are sent round to Russian 
merchants in the English language. And here let me, 
in passing, recognise the good service which Lord Rose- 
bery rendered to the awakening of the British trader 
by his instructions to British Consuls to report regularly 
and promptly on the condition of British trade in their 
district. It is true that up till now the Germans have 
made more use of our Consular reports than our mer- 
chants, but that, alas! is only too characteristic. 

THE UTILISATION OF CONSULS. 

The German Government employs its commercial 
consuls for the purpose of assisting the commercial 
classes to push their business, Hence, a German consul 
is the sworn friend and ally of every German bagman 
who visits a foreign country. He makes the pushing of 
German business a matter of personal pride, and his 
success is the best credential for official promotion. Our 
consuls, with a few brilliant exceptions, are not where 
they are wanted, or of any use where they are. 
Mr. Wiiliams says i— 

As Mr. Mundella pointed out to the Sheffield Chamber of 
Commerce, the Germans spend £800 a year on a Consul at 
Milan, the centre of Italian industry. England has a Vice- 
Consul only, whose entire emolument is £50 a year, out of 
which he finds his own stationery! Our principal Consul is 
at Florence, where there is no trade. 

In this, as in every other thing, we always come back 
upon the one fundamental fact by which the Germans 
have so smitten our hip. Their intelligence is greater. 
The Intelligence Department of the German staff was 
that which enabled them to beat the French army into a 
cocked hat, and it is the superior information and 
knowledge of the way the land lies which enables our 
German rivals to beat our traders out of our own 
markets. 

Mr, Williams, in his careful survey of the causes of 
German success, lays stress upon the fact that the 
Germans are displaying niore and more the sense of the 
immense importance of advertising their goods at national 
exhibitions, whereas our manufacturers are withdrawing 
more and more from these great bazaars. Another 
point (upon which there may be some difference of 
opinion) is that of the superior steadiness of the German 
workman. Saint Monday is not by any means so 
generally worshipped in Germany as in England, but, 
finally, he comes back to what throughout has been the 
burden of his song :— 

Lastly, let me reiterate that the great cause of German 
success is an alert progressiveness, contrasting brilliantly 
with the consgrvitive stupor of ourselves. It is all very well 
to run an old-established business; but you must diligently 
and continuously be striving to bring its methods up to date. 
And this is what English manufacturers fail to recognise. 
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IV.—-WHAT MUST WE DO? 


This is the last section of Mr. Williams’s valuable 
{Little book. It is a question whieh no one man 1s com- 
petent to decide offhand. It is a matter on which the 
very existence of our nation depends. 


EDUCATE, EDUCATE, EDUCATE ! 


The one indispensable thing to be done can be seen 
between every line of this exposition of England’s peril ; 
that is, to increase the intelligence of our people. We 
have been beaten because we are stupid. We are being 
distanced because there is not sufficient intelligence either 
in our camps of industry or in the rank and file of our 
workers. If we are to be saved, we are not to go on 
twiddling our thumbs, or losing our tempers over such 
trivialities as the subsidising of catechisms, but we must 
set to work with a long pull, and a strong pull, and 
a pull altogether, to improve our educational system. 


GERMAN TECHNICAL TRAINING. 


Mr. Williams gives some interesting particulars as to 
the extent to.which the German educational system is 
arranged for the purposes of securing industrial efficiency. 
He says :— 

This training is laid on a sound foundation, German 
Elementary Education up to the age of fourteen years is com- 
pulsory and free, and Secondary Education, which is largely 
aided by the State, the municipality, and endowments, is 
practically free also. From the Elementary School the 
German scholar passes into the Gymnasium, which leads to 
the University or into the Science Schools, which lead to the 
Polytechnic, an institution under Government control. Such is 
the splendid system of industrial education which obtains in 
Germany, a system which is an integral factor in Germany’s 
industrial success, and which, compared with anything in the* 
nature of technical education to be found in England, is 
as an electric lamp to a rushlight. To quote from the 
Manchester Corporation’s Report :—“‘It is not a subsidiary 
portion of educational work nor yet an exotic, but is all-per- 
vading, and is as much a part of the life of the people as is 
elementary education. .... Provision is made at an early 
stage for specialising study with a view to future occupation 
and the kind of life a youth is destined for.” 


A GERMAN POLYTECHNIC. 


How thoroughly the Germans had carried this out 
may be seen from Mr. Williams’s description of the 
institution which is maintained in the town of Char- 
lottenburg :— 

The Charlottenburg Polytechnic numbers on its teaching 
staff eighty-six professors, lecturers and assistants, and thirty 
private tutors, and is most admirably equipped with scientific 
instruments and every appliance for the prosecution of 
advanced studies in architecture, structural an: mechanical 
engineering, shipbuilding, chemistry, metallurgy, and general 
science. There is a mechanical workshop in connection, and 
a library of 52,000 volumes; the chemical laboratories are 
lavishly fitted; the buildings, which were erected at a cost of 
£405,000, are all sumptuously appointed, and expense is 
practically disregarded. 


CHEMNITZ AND MANCHESTER. 


The contrast between England and Germany in this 
respect comes out again in the comparison between 
Manchester and Chemnitz. In Chemnitz the pupil at 
the technical school— 
receives a thorough grounding in the theory and technique of 
his chosen trade or profession, and the fees amount to only £3 
a half-year, except in the case of foreigners, who pay double. 
The fees, of course, pay but a small proportion of the expenses, 
which are mainly provided by the State. In the winter of 
1890-91 its pupils numbered 770. The population of Chemnitz 
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was only 120,000; yet Chemnitz does not appear to be an 
exceptional town. Sucha proportion of students to population 
is significant. 

In Manchester, on the other hand, one-third of the 
day ‘pupils are foreign pupils, who, after completi 
their studies, return to their homes, and compete wit 
the people who provided their training at a nominal cost. 
In many other respects German technical schools cast 
ours into the shade. 

REVIVE THE EDUCATION BILL. 

Surely the way is plain enough. We must rouse 
ourselves as a nation to the task of improving the 
machinery by which we can educate our people and 
train them for the arduous contest into which they have 
now been forced. There is no drawing back. France 
might or might not have gone to war with Germany, 
and so avoided the catastrophe which overwhelmed her. 
We have no such option. In the industrial war which 
rages between the nations we must fight for our lives 
or face our doom. If the facts be as Mr. Williams 
describes—and although his exposition has been pub- 
lished month by month in a widely-circulated review, 
no adequate refutation has been attempted—then, 
surely, it is urgent that something should be done, and 
that at once. The Education Bill, abandoned because 
of the top hamper of denominational nonsense piled upon 
its head, still supplies au opportunity for getting our 
educational, system into shipshape. 


FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


The Bill, although abandoned as a whole, can be 
revived in part. What is a matter of plain, national 
self-preservation is to pass at once a new Bill containing 
the clauses raising the age of compulsion and the section 
dealing with Secondary Education. All else could be 
left alone. This, or some similar measure, might be 
passed without dispute, almost without debate, if the 
public will but awake to a sense of its peril. 

He who leads an uninstructed people into war, 
said Confucius many centuries ago, throws them away, 
but he who, in the present stage of industrial com- 
petition, allows his nation to face the conflict without 
adequate instruction, marches them straight into the 
abyss. Immersed in our own private affairs, each intent 
in his home or office, we have had neither the tim» 
nor the opportunity to make ourselves master of th» 
real significance of these signs of the times. We 
owe thanks to Mr. Williams for having written up 
before the eyes of all men, in such clear and unmist v'‘<- 
able terms, the danger which we are facing, and for insist- 
ing on the urgency for immediate action. 


MORE MONEY FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. Williams-urges that more money should be spont 
on Technical Elucation. He says that Mr. Ritchie esti- 
mites that we spend £4,000,000 a year upon that now; 
bat it is insignificant and half-hearted, and it would be 
indeed difficult for Mr. Williams to explain where that 
money goes. His own suggestion on the subject is as 
follows :— 

There is one suggestion I desire to put forward. The 
Technical Instruction Act provides for instruction in the 
principles of science and art applicable to industries. and in 
the application of special branches of science and art to specific 
industries; but it forbids teaching the practice of an industry. 
This is wrong. The one ought to be done, but the other ought 
not to be left undone. The apprenticeship system is: dis- 
appearing, and practical instruction in an industry must be 
provided. The actual trade must be taught. Here and there, 


it is true, despite the Act, actual trades are being taught, and 
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with the money provided by the Act. Foz example, at Luton 
instruction under the Act is now being given in the practice 
of the local straw-plaiting industry, which had got into a 
moribund condition; the effects so far have been most satis- 
factory, and are reviving the trade. In other words, the 
Act attempts to draw a distinction, which would be foolish 
if it could be put into practice, and though in several towns 
it is wisely ignored, it is objectionable, and should be got 
rid of. 

Let me make one other suggestion. Why cannot Technical 
Instruction be commenced in Board Schools? There seems 
no convincing reason why Elementary Education should be 
merely literary ; while there seems every reason why it should 
be combined with healthy and interesting training in manual 
industry and artistic craftmanship. The time-limit blocks 
the way at present to much reform; and the age at which 
children of the poorer classes are taken away from school 
should be raised. But in the meantime many hours might be 
saved by compressing the less necessary parts of the school 
curriculum. Learning the names of Canaanitish chiefs and 
the like gymnastics of the mind might with advantage make 
room for elementary instruction in some useful or beautiful 
craft. 


Amen! Amen! But, unfortunately, the Party now in 
power seem to consider that the one thing needfal is to 
increase the premium upon the learning of the names of 
tie Canaanites and similar gymnastics of the mind. In 
this opinion, however, I cannot believe that the Duke of 
Dovonshire really concurs. 


REMEDIES FOR PRIVATE ADOPTION. 


Mr. William; then goes on to urge, justly enough, that 
commercial Consuls and technical colleges will be of no 
good unless our manufacturers and merchants bestir 
themselves in a more energetic and practical fashion than 
they have been doing lat ly; otherwise, it would not 
have been necessary for him to make the following 
suggestions :— " 

They must be more studious to the tastes and wishes of their 
customers... They must send out travellers, who know the 
language of the country which they are canvassing. They 
must cease toscorn the smallorder. They must pay more heed 
to the merits of careful packing and the like details of well 
conducted commerce. They must have an up-to-date equip- 
ment in their workshops. They must adopt the metric system 
of weights and measures for their export business, at any rate, 
and they must conform to whatever system of money and 
measures is in vogue in the country in which they propose 
to trade. They must be more artistic, and attend more 
to the appearance of their goods; otherwise we shall have 
many reports such as Messrs, Guttridge sent from Naples 
in the autumn of 1895, which states that “G rman cotton 
hosiery from Chemnitz has taken the place of British-made 
goods, being smarter looking and more saleable.” They must 
practise the imitative art and learn from their rivals and 
competitors. They must advertise more boldly. They must 
avoid labour troubles, and recognise that well-paid workers, 
other things being equal, are the best workers, and that the 
shortening of the hours is often a profitable investment. 
Lastly, Englishmen must be more progressive, more alert, more 
watchful, more ready to take instant advantage of every 
opportunity. 

Mr. Williams concludes his remarkable book as 
follows :— 

Are these counsels of perfection? They are counsels, 
nevertheless, which are, every one of them, necessary to 
salvation. Every one of them is followed in Germany, and I 
decline to believe that England’s industrial character has 
go deteriorated that she is unable, an she will, to pull herself 
up to the German standard of conduct. Her unique position 
as unchalleng:d mistre:s of the Industrial World is gon2, and is 
not likely to be regained. But some of the departed glory may 


yet be restored to her. At least let us sce to it that she fares 
no Worse. 

IT hope that Mr. Williams is too gloomy in his prog- 
nostication, but reading his book will be to most 
Englishmen what the visit to one of the German works 
was to an Iron Trade Association delegate, who, on 
coming home, remarked with emphasis, “I was 
astounded ;’ but his colleague pointed the moral to the 
whole matter in the observation with which he conclude} 
his essay, ‘‘ We shall have to begin and learn again.” 

ONE PARTING WORD. 

To Ministers, Opposition leaders, and legislators 
generally I would appeal ‘as to whether the state of 
things above described does not demand instant atten- 
tion and immediate action. If the facts are not as 
stated, then of course we can let things alone. But 
if they are, is it not criminal and suicidal folly to 
allow this Session to pass before manfully grappling 
with this national peril? The Opposition concurring 
with Ministers could without difficulty pass a real 
Education Ball restricted to those educational changes 
which every one agrees to bo urgently necessary. Surely 
we have fooled on long enough about Secondary Educa- 
tion. The time has come for action. Sir W. Harcourt 
has already intimated a readiness to co-operate in 
passing the non-contentious part of Sir John Gorst’s 
Bill. Woe will be to those statesmen who with this 
Stoffel-like warning before them take no action, but 
blunder blindly down like the third Napoleon to an 
irremediable Sedan. 





Summer Howrpays ror Lonpon Caripren.—120,000 
people crowded on an area of less than one square mile 
in this hot summer weather! No park, no open space, 
no shade of trees or carpet of green grass to give rest or 
coolness in the arid dusty streets of Walworth. Rea:lers 
of the Review or Reviews are no doubt planning 
pleasant holidays by sea or lake or mountain. Will they 
not ensure the happiness of their own holiday by sending 
a little to help to carry the poor denizens of that crowded 
district for a brief holiday by s:aor field? Ten shillings 
will secure for a child a whole fortnight of happiness; 
fifteen shillings will give an adult the same holiday. 
Donations for this object will be very gratefully received 
by the Warden, F. Herbert Stead, Robert Browning Hall, 
York Street, Walworth. 

Tue interest which Mr. Hall Caine has roused in every- 
thing pertaining to the Isle of Man will lead many a 
reader to turn to the sketch in the July Quiver of Ciurele 
life in Manxland, of which the Bishop of Sodor and Man 
is the author. He does not conceal the scandals of the 
past nor overlook the great good done by Dissenters. 
This is only one of many taking articles which this 
number of the Quiver contains. 

“Tue London Manual and Municipal Year Book,” 
which has made its first appearance, is an excellent book 
of reference, for which we are indebted to the proprietor 
of London, No book dealing with the chaos of London 
government has yet been produced which is so up-to-date, 
so comprehensive and cheap. It is a shilling in paper 
covers, and with maps, diagrams, and_ portraits, and 
invaluable lists of local officials with their addresses, it 
is quite the best little manual of the kind. 

Last month we published in our caricature pages, an 
excellent cartoon of the Cabinet “ robbing John Bull with 
violence.” Its source was wrongly given: it should 
have been attfibuted to Mr. Keir Hardie’s. paper, the 
Labour Leader. 
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OUR PENNY PUBLICATIONS. 





rT VHIS month I issue the first number of my “ Penny 

Prose-Classics.” It has been well received, and I 

hope will achieve a success at least equal to that of 
the “ Penny Poets.” The first chapter of ‘‘ Macaulay’s 
History of England” is in itself a rapid summary of the 
whole history of the country, from Macaulay’s point of 
view, from the earliest time down to the close of the 
Commonwealth. It was only after he had written his 
Introduction that he began the detailed History 
of the reign of the “Last of the Stuarts” and the 
Revolution of 1688. In the case of Mazaulay I 
have been able to print the whole chapter without 
any abridgment, merely cutting down one or two notes, 
I have taken the liberty of editing the chapter to the 
extent of cutting it up into sections and giving it cross- 
heads. By this means, I flatter myself that many, even 
of those who have read the Introduction to the History, 
will be surprised to find how comprehensive a compen- 
dium to English history Macaulay produced in his first 
chapter. I would specially commend this series of Prose- 
Classics to teachers, and those who have an opportunity 
of suggesting reading to young men and young women. 
I we!l remember to this day the glow of delight that 
came over me when first I got hold of Macaulay’s Essays. 
I should think I was then about sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, and the brilliance of Macaulay’s style 
produced upon me the effect which I suppose is some- 
what equivalent to the intoxication produced by cham- 
pagne. The fortnight in which I devoured his Essays 
standsouta bright and brilliant,and never-to-be-forgotten 
period in my youth. Similur to this, although some- 
what of a more serious nature, was the effect produced 
by reading Carlyle’s “ Letters and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell.” It would be impossible by any process of 
condensation to give the letters and speeches of the 
Lori Protector in a penny book, but I think I can 
succeed in giving those passages of Carlyle which 
burned themselves into my memory thirty years ago, 
together with such elucidatory matter as will connect 
his more brilliant extracts together, and so form some- 
thing approaching to a sketch of Cromwell and the times 
in which he lived. 

Tse Boy-Pcrer AnD THE “ PENNY Poets.” 


Last month, our con- 
temporary, London, created 
some literary sensation by 
discovering a lad of fifteen, 
Edmund Curtis by name, 
who was earning his living 
in an india-rubber factory 
in Silvertown. London 
published some of his 
poems with a portrait, a 
reduced copy of which I 
reproduce here. Sir Walter 
Besant, Mr. Andrew Lang, 
and many of the 
daily papers, united in 
declaring that Curtis was a 
boy of very fine promise, 
while Mr. Lang de- 
' clared that the early school 

verse of Sir Walter Scott 
was rea'ly not so good as 








EDMUND CURTIS. 


Curtis’s. An anonymous benefactor provided means for 
giving young Curtis three years’ education, and alto- 
gether a very friendly and sympathetic interest was 
taken in the boy-poet. In this connection I was 
glad to receive the following letter from the sub-editor 
of London, which speaks for itself :— 


Office of London, 
June 15th, 1896. 

Dear Mr. Stead.—You will be interested to learn that 
Edmund Curtis, the boy-poet of the East End, was a most 
ardent admirer and eager reader of your * Penny Poets.” 

It is some months ago since I first discovered the youthful 
bard, since which I have been able to assist him somewhat in 
his reading, but until I met him his reading of poetry was 
largely contined to the weekly supplies you placed at his 
disposal for a penny. 

He spoke with enthusiasm of waiting for the appearance of 
each number, and of taking it off to the factory or the home 
and reading it with intense delight. 

He used to wish t:ey came out more frequently and gave 
more of each poet’s work. They filled him with an ardent 
longing to read the completed works, and now, since we 
introduced the boy to the public, and generous friends have 
given him many volumes of poems, he still cherishes a fond 
remembrance of the “ Penny Poets.” 

When we were gathering him a little library, we asked him 
what books he already possessed. He mentioned two common- 
place volumes and nearly all the “Penny Poets.”—Yours 
faithfully, Georce Haw, 

Assistant Editor. 


Books FoR THE BAIRNS. 

The issue of ‘“‘ Books for the Bairns” continues. The 
latest number is devoted to the old German satire 
of “Reynard the Fox,” which will be followed by the 
somewhat similar story that tells the adventures of 
“ Brer Rabbit.” The illustrations in the ‘‘ Books for 
the Bairns ” have attracted much attention. 


New Issues or THE NOvELS. 
Since our last issue I have published the following 
numbers of our ‘* Penny Popular Novels ” :— 
No. 25.—* Midshipman Easy.” By C:ptain Marryat. 
26.—* Robert Falconer.” By Geo. Macdonald. 
27.—* Fantine,”—from “Les Miserables.” By Victor 
Hugo. 


» 28.—“ Handy Andy.” By Samuel Lover. 


It is hateful to be perpetually crying your own wares, 
but hardly a month passes in which I do not receive 
letters to show how much more might be done in the 
way of promoting a taste for reading by the help of those 
penny books than what has yet been attempted. In this 
connection I received a very interesting letter from a 
teacher last month, who wrote to me as follows :— 


The wide success and popularity of your “Penny Popular 
Novels” and “ Books for the Bairns” leads me to believe that 
the issue in similar form of a Series of “ Books for the Boys’. 
would fill the gap left (or created) by the other two series’ 
The “Penny Novels” are more adapted for the older folk, 
while “ Books for the Bairns” are simply what they profess 
to be—bairnish. What a boy of twelve or thirteen yearns 
after when he reads anything is plenty of narrative, stirring 
incident and dramatic situation; something which he can 
assimilate without overtaxing his powers of mental digestion. 
He does not even care for much plot, and skips all word- 
painting and analysis of character. 

Now that “ unseen reading” is required in the upper classes 
of our public elementary schools, the weekly (+r monthly) 


” 
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issue of boys’ books in a cheap form would be an inestimable 
boon to both teacher and scholar. The host of penny weekly 
publications now issuing are too scrappy and disconnected, and 
so full of colloquial English and slang that they are quite 
unsuited for this purpose, while the cheap popular monthlies do 
not cater sufficiently for the juveniles to be of much interest 
among schoolboys. 

The School Library (public money may not be employed 
for the furnishing of school libraries) is now becoming an 
important institution in elementary schools. I have intro- 
duced the penny novels into my own school library, and have 
endeavoured to push them among my pupils. The success of 
the experiment has not been very pronounced however; the 
books are taken home, but in most cases they are brought back 
unread. 

Your proposed Reading Revival has my most hearty 
sympathy as a remedial measure. I am of opinion, however, 
that efforts of this character would have the most far-reaching 
effect if a campaign could be organised and prosecuted among 
our elementary scholars. From personal observation and 
inquiry it does not appear that more than 15 per cent. of the 
children living in our great industrial centres have any 
inclination for books out of school. If a cheap supply of 
wholesome juvenile literature were available a tremendous 
power for good would be placed in the hands of schoolmasters, 
who, by virtue of their office, would be able to introduce into 
the school books which combine literary merit with the other 
essentials already enumerated as necessary to arrest and 
sustain interest, and at a rate which would place them within 
the reach of the poorest child. The most valuable part of a 
teacher’s work, and that which has the most lasting results, is 
the creation of a love of reading among his pupils; as this 
desire, once implanted, throws open the gates of all other 
knowledge. This assertion, although perhaps very trite, loses 
nothing by iteration. 


Our correspondent suggests that it would be well to 
invite from teachers a list of the fifty best books that 
they would like to have reproduced for a penny, for the 
purpose of a school library. I would be extremely glad 
if teachers would fall in with this suggestion, but may I 
beg of them to take into consideration the fact that no 
book is out of copyright whose author is still alive, or 
has not been dead for more than seven years, and that 
even then the book is not out of copyright uutil forty-two 
years after its publication. It is obvious how much this 
will limit the range of choice, but of non-copyright 
books there are surely sufficient to enable teachers to 
draw up a list of fifty books, which, if produced at a 

mny, either complete or abridged, would furnish, 
by no means contemptibly, the shelves of a village 
library. 

The list of the books which the writer of the above 
letter sends is made up almost entirely of copyriglit 
works, the owners of which are not willing to promote 
the publication of abridgments for the value of the lads 
and lasses in our elementary schools. A glance over the 
list of books already issued in penny form will prove that 
there is already in existence a very good collection of 
books for young people at a price which brings them 
within the range of everybody. I shall be very glad, 
on hearing from any teacher who wishes to introduce 
these books to his scholars, to send a sample parcel at a 
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nominal price, if- he will communicate with me as to the 
kind of books he thinks would be most likely to interest 
them. 

I am glad to notice the publication by Mr. Bryce, of 
Glasgow, of penny booklets of a distinctly religious 
nature. The first, “Blessed be Drudgery,” is prefaced. 
by tne Countess of Aberdeen; the last issued is 
“Selections from Thomas 4 Kempis,” edited by Pro- 
fessor Lindsay. Iam glad to think that the success of 
the “Penny Poets” has encouraged the publication of 
this series, and I cordially wish Mr. Bryce every success. 


THE BAIRNS’ PAINTING COMPETITION. 


Twenty-two copies of “ Aisop’s Fables,” coloured by 
juvenile artists, have been sent in for the competition 
announced in the June Review or Reviews. I append 
a complete list of the competitors, with their ages. We 
had considerable difficulty in deciding which was the 
best. Some excelled in the neatness with which they 
have laid on the pigments, others by the brilliance of 
their colouring; while some, which have been very well 
done in other respects, have been marred by the 
incongruity of the colours employed. 

After much consideration I have placed the four first: 
as follows :— 

A. E. Oley, aged 11, County School, Llangollen. 
Eira C. Haise, 47, Revidge Road, Blackburn, 
Phyllis Ashby (9), Downing, Loughton, Essex. 
Frances Bomford, Northville, Mildenhall, Suffolk. 

The names of the other competitors, which I will no 
mention in order of merit, but in order of alphabet, are 
as follows :— 

Harry Ball, 5, Palmerston Rd., Dublin. 

Millicent W. Ball, 5, Palmerston Rd., Dublin. 

Gladys Barrington, 46, Palmerston Rd., Dublin. 

May Crosbie, 10, Belgrave Sq., Rathmines, Dublin. 

Gertrude Crosland, Bay View, Arnside, vid Carnforth. 

Arthur Jules Dash (9), 37, St. Paul’s Sq., York. 

Kathleen Downham (6), Cintra, Oakfield, Liverpool. 

Evelyn L. Downham (8), Cintra, Oakfield, Liverpool. 

r+ Fleet (11), Sunset View, Alkington Rd., Whitchurch, 
alop. 

Henry P. Henley, 7, Church Avenue, Rathmines, Dublin. 

John W. Henry (8), 132, Upper Rathmines, Dublin. / 

Richard N, Holmes (7), Ellel House, Oakfield, Liverpool. 

Marian 8. Liddle (103), Cornwall House, Newbury, Berks. 

Monica 8. Liddle (6}), Cornwall House, Newbury, Berks. 

Arthur Howard Page (10), 7, Ivy Gardens, Crouch End, N- 

Grace Banfield Page (11), 7, Ivy Gardens, Crouch End, N. 

E. 8. Richmond (10), 4, Telbury Place, Brighton. 

Maud M. Robinson (9), 208, Barnsley Road, Sheffield. 

I have to thank my juvenile friends for the pains they 
have taken in colouring the pictures in “ Alsop’s Fables.’” 
It is impossible for every one to win a prize, and I have 
no doubt that if I knew all the circumstances under 
which some of the competitors did their work, I might 
think they are more worthy of a prize than those to 
whom it has actually been awarded. I hope, therefore, 
that none of them will be disappointed because they 
have not succeded. 
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OUR MONTHLY PARCEL OF BOOKS. 


a 


EAR MR. SMURTHWAYT,—If fiction has been at 
all dispossessed of place in the strenuous days of 
the early year, it generally comes to its own again 

with the return of summer and the heyday of the season. 
See here, for instance, in the following list of what people 
have most been buying: more than half the books are 
novels, and one of the two that remain is the outcome of 
as sensational an episode as modern history has to record, 
while the other is made up of the sermons of a writer who, 
whatever he may first count himself, bulks more in the 
public mind as a writer of fiction than as a clergyman. 
But here is the list :— 

Boer and Uitlander: the True History of the late Events 
in South Africa. By W. F. Regan. 3s. 6d. 

The Courtship of Morrice Buckler. By A. E. W. Mason. 6s. 

The Mind of, the Master. By John Watson, D.D. 6s. 

Rome. By Emile Zola. 3s. 6d. 

Briseis. By William Black. 6s. 

The Sowers. By Heury Seton Merriman. 6s. 


Mr. W.F. Regan’s “ Boer and Uitlander ” (Digby, 3s. 6d.) 
I sent you a couple of months ago. Philo-Boer though 
it is, anything that protested so much that it is a “true 
history ” was sure to get readers. And Mr. Regan is 
by no means so prejudiced a guide as altogether to 
vitiate the value of his book. I know I ought to have 
sent you “The Courtship of Morrice Buckler” (Mac- 
millan, 6s.) earlier. I cry guilty for once to the charge 
of having, not neglected, but overlooked, your interests. 
Mr. Mason, as a rival to Mr. Weyman and Dr. Doyle, is 
perhaps the discovery of the spring. He can describe a 
fight with the best, can invent an exciting incident, and 
call up the dead past of courtly graces and sword 
flashings. But he cannot—at present—tell a story with 
complete success; nor can he create a character as have 
the other writers I have named. His characters are 
quite ludicrously superficial, the puppets of the plot. 
But still, this serious disability notwithstanding, his 
“yecord of the growth of an English gentleman during 
the years 1685-1687, under strange and difficult circum- 
stances,” is very well worth reading. The name of John 
Watson, D.D., hides the pseudonym of “Ian Maclaren.” 
His “ The Mind of the Master” (Hodder, 6s.) is made up 
of fifteen short papers on religious subjects—“ Jesus our 
Supreme Teacher ”; “Sinan Act of Self-Will”; “ Father- 
hood the Final Idea of God,’ and others. M. Zola’s 
“Rome” (Chatto, 3s. 6d.) you know all about; Mr. 
William Black’s new novel “ Briseis ” (Low, 6s.) you will 
have read; and Mr. Seton Merriman’s “The Sowers” 
(Smith and Elder, 6s.) you had from me in April, when 
I suggested that its author deserved more attention from 
lovers of a good stirring tale than he had been getting. 

The first of the other novels I have to send you—Mr. 
Gilbert Parker’s “The Seats of the Mighty ” (Methuen, 
6s.)—is good enough to have surprised even those 
readers who have been enthusiastic about this author’s 
promise ever since the old National Observer days, and 
the publication of “ Pierre and his People.” There was 
a fear once that Mr. Parker would allow his somewhat 
strenuous style to run away with him; that fear can now 
be dismissed. The style in which this book is written 
is individual, certainly, but individual with real dis- 
tinction, not with eccentricity. ‘The Seats of the 
Mighty ” is a tale of the English investment of Quebec, 
and of the half-dozen years of war that went before it. 


It has gallant episodes as exciting as any in the best 
work of Dr. Doyle and Mr. Weyman, but its interest 
does not lie in incident alone. The characters-—Captain 
Moray, “ Monsieur Devil” Doltaire, Gabord—are drawn 
with admirable, inimitable care. Mr. Parker has been 
likened to many writers—Mr. Archibald Clavering 
Gunter was once the Rrvigw’s choice!—but here he is 
himself most, with a touch perhaps of Dumas. The 
escapes from the Citadel and from the Chateau Saint 
Louis are excellent, and so too is the suggestion of the 
fighting after Moray has led Wolfe up the heights 
before the town. It is not every one who likes the 
romantic novel, but those who do are hardly likely 
to find a better specimen of the kind in a score of 
moons. And I have another romance to send yen. 
“The Prisoner of Zenda” has had so much success in 
America that the Yankees have raised an Anthony 
Hope of their own in the person of Mr. Robert W. 
Chambers, a writer whose previous books, “ The King in 
Yellow,” “In the Quarter,” and ‘The Red Republic,” 
I sent you with warm commendation. He is versatile, 
this Mr. Chambers, and this new novel of his, “ A King 
and a Few Dukes” (Putnam, 6s.), is almost as interest- 
ing and as exciting as its prototype. Its scene is the 
Balkans, and Mr. Chambers does not hesitate to mix up 
the geography of that seething cauldron of intrigue in 
any manner that suits his narrative. Russian plots, a 
beautiful princess, a gallant young American, and “ the 
world well lost for love” of the old-fashioned romances: 
such are the ingredients of ‘“ A King and a Few Dukes,” 
and I am much mistaken if they do not give it a con- 
siderable popularity. Bismarck himself is the deus ex 
machina who comes to the aid, in the last few pages, of 
the hero and heroine! 

It is full summer and you have asked for plenty of 
fiction, and I think I shall have satisfied you. There are 
two new novels by authors very well established: Mr. 
Marion Crawford’s “‘ Adam Johnstone’s Son” (Macmillan, 
6s.); and Miss Charlotte M. Yonge’s “The Release; 
or, Caroline’s French Kindred” . (Macmillan, 6s.) ; 
Mr. Maurice Hervey’s “ Dartmoor” (Arrowsmith, 
3s. 6d.), which does not belie the promise of its title 
(there is an escape from Dartmoor in the book and a 
really wicked villain and all the usual ingredients of the 
old-fashioned sensation story); a tale of Russia (“ this is 
the first time,” says the preface, “that the grand mode of 
Russia has ever been dealt with in English fiction,’ and 
there is an escape—from Siberia—in this book, too) ; 
“The Limb: an Episode of Adventure” (Innes, 6s.), by 
the writer who gave us “ Aut Diabolus aut Nihil,” and 
still prefers to be known as “X. L.”; a novel, very 
modern and psychological, by Mr. Francis Gribble, with 
the excellent title of ‘‘ The Things that Matter ” (Innes, 
6s.), dealing with the better Bohemian society and the 
artistic life; and an excellent tale in the vein of the 
older writers who used to aim specially at the “ young 
person”—Miss Norma Lorimer’s “ A Sweet Disorder” 
(Innes, 6s.). This last is all about two girls who come 
up to London to earn their own living, is thoroughly 
virginibus, and contains one really beautiful episode—the 
death of the old maid—as sweetly told as anything of its 
kind in Miss Wilkins’s best work.—Mr. Fisher Unwin 
has started a series of Little Novels, each volume of 


’ which is issued at the modest price of sixpence. I send 
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you one—Mr. H. Barton Baker's “ Margaret Gray: an 
Episode in a Life”—that you may see how convenient a 
size they are for carrying about. This particular story 
deals with a repentant Magdalen wo is unable to tear 
herself entirely away from the fascination of the life 
which has enthralled her, although in the intervals 
be'ween these outvreaks, she works as a missionary in 
the East End. The plot has memories of “ Johanna 
Traill, Spinster ” about it, but that would n>t matter if 
Mr. Baker had not treated it so superficially, with so 
much sentiment and melodramatic emphasis. Although 
I cannot honestly say that I like the story, or even 
think it clever, I send you also Mrs. Egerton Castle's 
“My Little Lady Anne ” (Lane, 2s. net), the new volume 
of Pierrot’s Library. In truth, if this dark tale of 
the last century can be taken as an index of Pierrot’s 
taste in literature, he cannot be envied. There are many 
points in common between “ My Little Lady Anne” and 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s “A Lady of Quality,” so it may 
get a certain vogue, but I cannot think it either healthy or 
pleasant; and I only send it to you now because it forms 
one of a series of books whose format is as attractive 
and tasteful as anything that the Bodley Head has 
produced. 

Isend you some good volumes of short stories too. 
*‘Embarrassments” (Heinemann, 63.), by Mr. Henry 
James, acknowledged master in England of this kind of 
art, you should read first. It has all his qualities— 
perhaps at their best: reticence, the alumbration of 
character, the expression of the most delicate moods. 
The literary calling has hardly been more deftly and 
cleverly presented, on one of its sides, than in the first 
story, “The Figure in the Carpet.”’ Then Mr. John 
Davidson has collected some of the best of his essays in 
the short story in “ Miss Armstrong’s and Other Circum- 
stances” (Methuen, 6s.), and shows that, although by no 
manner of means as good a writer of fiction as he is a 
poet, he can produce work of this kind worth reading 
and individual. In “Miss Martin’s Company and Other 
Stories” (Dent, 2s. 6d. net), a volume of the pretty Iris 
series, Miss Jane Barlow gives another collection of 
sketches of Irish life; while Miss Hannah Lynch’s “ Dr. 
Vermont’s Fantasy” (Dent, 3s. 6d. net) can be com- 
mended to any of your friends who put as much store by 
the manner as the matter of a short story. Each of her 
tales has a fine literary finish. 

Miss Violet Hunt’s “The Maiden’s Progress; or the 
Adventures of a Girl” (Chapmin), has _ appeared 
in a new edition “with considerable modifications, 
accessories and additions,” and as you liked its fresh- 
ness and smartness so well when it first came out, I 
send it you again. One doubts whether any book expresses 
better the new spirit that has caught so many young 
girls in London society to-day—certainly no book 
expresses it with such brightness and continual interest. 
Then I send with it a still older favourite, “ Ouida’s ” 
“Under Two Flags” (Chatto, 6.) in a very cheap but 
serviceable new edition. 

A good deal of what is best in Continental fiction finds 
its way into English nowadays, aud I send you the 
most interesting of the recent volumes. To Professor 
Saintsbury’s edition of Balzac ‘fA Bachelor’s Establish- 
ment ’—“ Un Menage de Gargon” (Dent, 3s. 6d. net) 
has been added; M. Paul Bourget’s ‘‘ Mensonges” has 
appeared under the title of “A Living Lie” (Chatto, 
3s. 6d.); Mr. J. K. Huysman’s “En Route” (Paul, 6s.) 
has been translated by Mr. C. Kegan Paul; and Flau- 
bert’s “The Temptation of St. Antony” (Nichols, 6s. 
net) appears in an illustrated form. A reissue of M, 
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Alphonse Daudet’s novels has been undertaken, too, by 
Messrs. J. M. Dent and Ov. “Kings in Exile” and 
Artists’ Wives” (2. 6d. each, net), with the original 
illustrations, by MM. Myrbach, Rossi and the rest, are 
the last volumes to appear, looking very attractive. 
Count Tolstoi’s “ Anna Karenina” (Scott, 3s. 6:1.) also 
makes fresh appeal. Other novels one can afford to 
leave unread, but “Anna Karenina” never; it stands 
eternally one of the peaks of all fiction. 

Only two or three books of pure history I send this 
month, Mr. C. Edmund Maurice’s “ Bohenia” 
(Unwin, 5s.) is a volume of the Story of the Nations 
series, dealing with its history “from the earliest times 
to the fall of national independence in 1620, with a 
short summary of later events.” It is illustrated and 
contains maps. Then there is the Rev. Montague Fowler’s 
“Church History in Queen Victoria’s Reign” (S8.P.C.K. 
3s.), and Mrs. Basil Holmes’s “The London Burial 
Grounds: Notes on their History from the Jarliest 
Times to the Present Day” (Unwin, 10s. 6d.), a book 
as interesting, both in its text and its illustrations, to 
the general reader as tu the antiquarian. The transla- 
tion of Bernard Ten Brink’s “ History of English Lite- 
rature,” in Bohn’s Standard Library, has rea:hed its 
third volume (B_II, 33. 6u.), dealing with the period 
between the fourteenth century and the death of Surrey. 
Historical biography is represented by Mr. W. H. Hut- 
ton’s “Philip Augustus” (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.), a volume 
of the Foreign Statesmen Series; and to the Heroes of 
the Nations Series has been added, you will be glad to 
see—for Jeanne is the only woman in all the publisher’s 
list of eighteen herces—“ Jeanne d’Arc: Her Lif: and 
Death,” by Mrs, Oliphant (Putnam, 5s). The cult 
of the Miid is gaining ground. What with Mrs. Oli- 
phant, Mrs. Andrew Lang, Mark Twain, Lord Ronald 
Gower and others she promises soon to be as much 
honoured in this country as she isin France. Mr. Robert 
B. Douglas’s “The Life and Times of Madame du 
Barry ” (Smithers) has a livelier interest, and makes in 
truth very entertaining reading for those to whom the 
gossip and scandal, the intrigues, of a corrupt court have 
attraction. Mr. Douglas has attempted to show that 
Louis XV.’s last mistress, whom he likens to Nell Gwyn, 
was by no means as black in character as French his- 
torians would have us believe. The bouk has something 
of the same kind of value as attaches to Pepys’ Diary, 
of Mr. Wheatly’s edition of which, by the way, the final 
volume—the eighth (Bell, 103. 61.)—has just appeared. 
The editor here has done a real service to history and 
to literature in giving us the “diary” as Pepys really 
wrote it, and almost in its full entirety. .The notes 
with which the volumes are furnished are excellent. 
They make the edition, and none who read Pepys at all 
should read him in any other. ‘ The history of John 
Porter for the past twenty-five years is the history of the 
British Turf,” said someone in speaking of the Master of 
Kingsclere, and Mr, Byron Webber quotes the saying 
with approval in his preface to “ Kingsclere” (Chatto, 
163.) in which he has recorded—put into literary 
shape, so to speak—the chief events of Mr. Porter’s 
career, and his opinion on all matters pertaining to 
the rearing, training, and racing of horses. Mr. Porter 
trained for the Prince of Wales, and trains now for 
the Duke of Westminster, and his establishment is 
perhaps the most famous of its kind; so that in this 
chronicle we have rather a g 01.picture, and certainly an 
interesting ong, of that “noble British Institution” 
which was so thoroughly treated in the Review or 
Reviews when Lord Rosebery won his first Derby. The 
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book is illustrated with numerous pictures of “ classic 
winuers ’—I think that is the right phrase. 

At the Jubilee of the passing of the Corn Laws it was 
a good idea of Mr. Fisher Unwin to issue a cheap edition 
(two volumes, 7s.) of Mr. John Morley’s “ ‘The Life of 
Richard Cobden,” with an excellent reproduction of 
Lowes Dickinson’s famous portrait of Cobden as frontis- 
piece. I can mention it fitly enough among books 
dealing with present political questions. So too I can 
mention Mr. R. P. Karkaria’s “India—Forty Years 
of Progress and Reform: being a Sketch of the 
Life and Times of Behramji M. Malabari” (Frowde, 
7s. 6d.). “The Pioneers of Empire,” (Methuen, lLs.), 
by some author who prefers to be known simply as 
“An Imperialist,’ is an able “vindication of the 
principle ‘and a short sketch of the history of Chartered 
Companies,” with special reference to the Chartered 
Company. It is a compendium of useful facts, 
ad has a good map of South Africa illustrating 
its argument. An enlarged new edition has 
appeared of Mr. Henry W. Woolf's “ People’s 
Banks: a Record of Social and Economic Success 
(King, 10s.); and you will find Mr. Bertram 
Askew’s “‘ Pros and Cons” (Sonnenschein, 1s, net) what 
it professes to be—‘‘ a newspaper reader’s aud debater’s 
guide” to the leading controversies of the day, political, 
social, and religious. The interest of Major E. S. May’s 
“Guns and Cavalry: their Performances in the Past 
and Their Prospects in the Future ” (Low, 3s. 6d.), an 
illustrated volume, is military and scientific rather than 
political, but I can mention it here: and here too, as it 
has avery distinct political bearing, I can mention 
Mr. H. D. Traill’s “ From Cairo to the Soudan Frontier ” 
(Lane, 5s. net), a record of impressions derived from a 
couple of recent tours in Egypt. Mr. Traill is a hearty 
advocate of the “ Advance” policy, and his picture of 
“the life and character, the aspect and the manners of 
that ancient and unchanging people”—the Egyptians, 
is full of interest and value. 

To turn now to science. A fifth volume has appeared 
of “The Royal Natural History” (9s., net.), which 
Mr. Lydekker is editing for Messrs. Warne. No book 
of its kind, I think you will agree, has ever been 
better illustrated, and the letterpress, for accuracy 
and authority, could hardly be improved. Certainly 
there is no other popular natural history which even 
approaches this in all-round excellence. Then I send 
the third volume, illustratel with coloured plates 
like its predecessors, of Dr. Bowdler Sharpe’s “ Hand- 
book to the Birds of Great Britain” (W. H. Allen, 6s.), 
in Allen’s Naturalists’ Library; and a good book of 
similar interest is Mr. Charles Dixon’s “ British Sea 
Birds ” (Bliss, 10s. 6d.), with illustrations by Mr. Charles 
Whymper. Mr. Grant Allen’s “Moorland Idylls” 
(Chatto, 6s.) deals largely with birds, too, It is a series 
of sketches in his own inimitable manner, and written 
of course from a pronounced evolutionary standpoint, 
of the animal life, the flowers, and the trees that 
he can see on the moorland surrounding his own 
house at Hindhead. Mr. Allen used to produce 
books of this kind more often. I have little doubt you 
possess and love his “ Evolutionist at Large,’ and his 
“Colin Clout’s Calendar.” “ Moorland Idylls” is just 
such another volume. “The Hare” (Longmans, 5s.), 
2 volume of the Fur and Feather Series, appeals rather 
to the epicure and the sportsman than to the naturalist, 
although with the other articles, by various learned 
authorities, on the shooting, cooking, coursing, and 
hunting of the poor little bast, appears an excelent 
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paradox. Still there is good in the volume, and it is 


paper on its natural history. This series, a companion 
to the Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes, is 
admirably illustrated. 

Science of another kind is represented by Mr. T. J. 
Hudson’s “A Scientific Demonstration of the Future 
Life” (Putnam, 6s.), whose ambitious object is “to 
outline a method of scientific enquiry concerning the 
powers, attributes, and destiny of the soul, and to 
specifically point out and classify a sufficient number of 
the well-authenticated facts of psychic science to demon- 
strate the fact of a future life for mankind.” You will 
read the book with a great deal of interest, but, with 
me, I expect you will object to Mr. Hudson splitting 
his infinitives. 

Mr. Swinburne’s “The Tale of Bale” (Chatto, 7s.), a 
narrative poem founded on Malory’s “old wild tale,” 
which Tennyson used for one of his “Idylls of the 
King,” is, of course, the most important, as it is the 
mst delightful, of the volumes of verse I have to send 
you. Recent books there have been of Mr. Swinburne’s 
in which his admirers have feared a losing of 
strength. “The Tale of Balem” will rehearten them ; 
he has never done finer, more sustained work of 
its kind. A smaller volume but one full: of 
promise is “The Happy Wanderer and Other Verses” 
(Mathews, 5s. net), by a new poet, Mr. Percy Heming- 
way, whose collections of short tales, “Out of Egypt: 
Stories from the Threshold of the East,” I sent you a 
year orsoago. Mr. Hemingway is certainly very well 
worth reading. He is thoughtful and his felicity of 
phrase is more than occasional. Here is a quatrain of 
his, “ A New Volume,” in proof of what I say :— 

“ Nay, sweetheart, ask not in my past to look, 
Not yours, and so not mine, its love and spite ; ~~ 
My life to-day is an unlettered book, - 
And on the empty pages you must write.” Orr? Y 
His description of the sea as “that mighty Argan only im 


God can play” is very fine, and some of te sgnnets— 
new edition of Mr. Arthur Symons’ 

decadent has produced. One can donbt neithety 
touches it with truth, as when (perha 
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paraphrasing Rossetti) he finishes “ Em 
stanza :— 
“O my child, who wronged you first, and began 
First the dance of death that you dance s9 well ? 
Soul for soul: and I think the soul of a man 
Shall answer for yours in hell.” - 

Mr. Symons is the editor of the Savoy, of which there has 
been so much talk. And Isend Mr. W. Roberts's “ Book- 
Verse: an Anthology of Poems, of Books and Bookmen 
from the earliest Times to Recent Years” (Stock, 5s.), a 
volume of the Book-Lovers Library, and a complement to 
Mr. Gleeson White’s “ Book-Song” in the same series, 
which contained the more modern verse of this kind. 

In “ The Ascent of Woman” (Lane, 33. 6d. net), Mrs. 
Roy Devereux has reprinted her six artic‘es from the 
Saturd ty Review of last year, adding an introduction “ On 
the Criticism of Woman,” and seven papers entitled collec- 
tively “On Her Looks.” The book is smartly written. 
The author has the faculty of saying half-truths with an 
emphasis that gives them somewhat of the charm of a 


cal:ulated to make people think. 
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“ Travel and Talk ” (Chatto, 21s.) is the characteristic 
title of two characteristic volumes in which Mr. Haweis 
has recorded notes of his impressions during the journeys 
(amounting in the aggregate to 100,000 miles), which he 
made in 1885-93-95. There are any number of good 
things in the volumes which can be dippel into at any 
part like the dictionary. Mr. Haweis is one of the 


brightest and most modern of writers, and his book here 
gives us glimpses of all sorts and conditions of men, and 
all manner of interesting places in the regions beyond the 
sea. Mr. Haweis “threatens” to publish two more 
volumes, dealing with his travels in Europe from 1855- 
85. When I receive them, you will be sure to find them 
in your parcel. 





JHE BABY 


EXCHANGE. 





Agee babies offered for adoption now much exceed in 
number those desirous of adopting children, con- 
sequently the babies have to wait their turn, and 
must be on our list longer than at first, when the balance 
was on the other side. As the object of my work in 
attempting this department is to be the medium of 
finding children for foster-parents who are without 
children, yet feel the desire to fill up the blank in their 
hearts and homes by adopting as their own some of the 
homeless among the little ones, the work, from the 
foster-parents’ point of view (which is the point of view 
of the Baby Exchange), does not suffer from the pre- 
ponderance of the children. 

I wish now to state explicitly that no help can be 
given from the Baby Exchange to those foster-parents 
who wish for a premium or other payments with the 
children. A number of letters come with such requests; 
From this date, no such letters will be noticed, but at 
once consigned to the waste-paper basket. 

The mother of two little boys, respectively eight ‘and 
five years of age, would be glad to have them adopted. 
Owing to the death of her husband she is left in very 
poor pecuniary circumstances. The two boys are good- 
looking and intelligent; they are grandsons of one of 
Her Majesty’s Indian Judges. 

The following is the usual monthly list of babies off-red 
for adoption :— 

GIRLS.—Place and date of birth. 

(All illegitimate except those marked with an asterisk.) 
1. Born July, 1895. London. 
2 » May, 1894. Hampshire. Mother alive, will give 
up all claims. Father deserted his family, 
3. » November, 1894. Sheffield, Healthy. 
4. December, 1895. Glasgow. 
5. » December, 1895. Kent. 
6. » Early in 1893. Liverpool. 
yf 
8. 
9. 
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April, 1895. Southampton. Healthy. 
October, 1895. Manchester. Blue eyes. 
, » October, 1895. Yorkshire. 
10. » December, 1895. Portsmouth. Healthy. Blue eyes. 
11.* 4, September, 1895. Southsea. Healthy. Her mother 
is dead; her father married again and gone to 
Africa; he will give up all claim to his child. 

12. » June, 1895. London. 

13. 5 December, 1895. Manchester. 

14, » November, 1895. London. 

15. « 1896. London. 

16. 5 January, 1896. London. 

ye » 1896. Monmouthshire. 

18.  .,, February, 1894. Birmingham. Strong aud pretty. 

19. » November, 1895. London. 

20. » April, 1896. Sunderland. 

Zi. » September, 1895. Hull. 

22. » June, 1895. Lancashire. 

23. ,, 1893, London. 

24. » October, 1895. London. 


25. Born September, 1895. Staffordshire. 
26. » May, 1896. London. 


BOYS.—Place and date of birth. 


1.* Born Gloucestershire, April, 1895. Mother dead. Father 

alive but poor. Will give up all claim. 

2.*  ,, September, 1894. Isle of Wight. 

3. » April, 1895. Bradford. Healthy and strong. 

4. June, 1895. Near London. 

5* 1890. Cheltenham. Half Italian. 

6. » May, 1894. Near London. 

 F » 1893. Near London. 

8. » November, 1894. Scotland. 

9. » January, 1896. Near London. 

10. » September, 1895. Near London. 

1l. Aged thirteen. Derby. 

12. » five. Worcestershire. 

13. » five. Bath. 

14. Born December, 1895. Glasgow. 

15. » January, 1896. Banbury. Twins. 

16. » dune, 1895. London. 

17. » September, 1895, Isle of Man. 

18.*  ,, October, 1895. Liverpool. This is the child of a 
Jewess whose husband has deserted her. She 
would like it to be adopted by Christians. 

19.*  ,, February, 1896. Manchester. 

20. » January, 1895. Essex. 

21. » February, 1896. London. 

22.* ~,, December, 1895. Bristol. Child of a widow who is 
not strong enough to earn sufficient for her two 
children. She has another boy three and a half 
years of age. 

23.* ,, June, 1894. London. 

24, » April, 1896. Lancashire. 

25, 5, March, 1894. Sussex. 

26. » April, 1896. Burton-on-Trent. 

27. 5, December, 1895. London. 

28. » May, 1895. Birmingham. 

29. » 1893. Sheffield. 

30. ,, 1888. Cheltenham. 

31. » April, 1896. London. 

32. 5, December, 1895. London. 

33. » June, 1895. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

34. ,, October, 1895. London. 

35. » May, 1894. London. 


May I again announce once for all that I have 
nothing whatever to do with any person who is only 
willing to adopt a child on condition that a premium is 
paid. I have stated this repeatedly, and I have now to 
add that I shall no longer acknowledge any letters that 
are sent to me by persons who desire to use the Baby 
Exchange as a means of putting money into their pockets. 
The Exchange was started, and is maintained free of all 
expenses to either party, in order to ascertain whether it 
is possible to meet a want which undoubtedly exists, by 
enabling childless couples to furnish their households 
with children who, if not adopted, would be left without 
parents and without friends in the world. 
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INDEX TO THE PERIODICALS OF 1895.* 
Prerace To Votume VI. 

Tue sixth “ Annual Index” issued from the Review 
or Reviews office makes its appearance this month, and 
in size, completeness, and price it is an advance upon 
its predecessors. The following is the Preface to the 
new volume :— 


Pity the troubles of a poor Indexer! Given the 
following conundrum, how many persons are there 
who would be able to solve it? How should an 
article entitled “The Elephant in Politics,’ which 
appeared in one of the reviews last year, be entered in 
the Index? The Elephant in Politics? Under “ Ele- 
phant,” under “ Politics,” under “Natural History,” or 
how? The article in question was really a more or less 
satirical criticism of the career of Sir William Harcourt. 
Another conundrum, even more difficult to solve, is how 
to index “The Emperor's New Clothes!” This article 
really referred to the Irish land question. These two 
instances illustrate in a vivid fashion the kind of pro- 
blems which Miss Hetherington and her staff, to whose 
ingenuity and industry we owe this “ Annual Index to 
Periodical Literature,” have continually to solve. It is 
no use to index articles merely by their titles. Every 
article needs to be understood before it is indexed, if the 
indexer is not to be a mere mechanical rearranger of 
alphabetical sequences. An index of titles is indeed 
the least useful of all indexes, because people rarely 
remember the exact titles of articles, 

In presenting the sixth “Annual Index” to the 
student, the statesman, and to the continually increasing 
and most important class of public librarians, I do so 
with cheerful confidence that the new volume, despite 
its necessarily increased price, will be welcomed more 
cordially than ever by a constantly widening circle of 
readers. For when the Index is once used, it soon 
becomes recognised as indispensable. 

The periodical literature of the English-speaking 
world tends every year to become more and more a 
microcosmic reflection of the whole life and movement of 
that world. Daily papers are too voluminous to be 
indexed together in one index; nor, with the exception 
of the Times, do any of them attempt to index even 
their own news and articles. No single m»gazine, 
however, covers, the whole ground of current events, but 


* when we index over 170 monthly and quarterly peri- 


odicals, we do indeed get something approaching a 
vade mecum to the history of the year, not only in the 
realm of action, but in the still more important region 
of speculation and aspiration—the astral plane in which 
oe must first exist before they materialise into 
act. 

Of course, this Index makes no pretence at being 
absolutely exhaustive. Were it so, the reader would 
never be able to see the wood for the trees, Our indexers 
are the first embodiment of those dread sisters the Norns, 
who sit in judgment upon the writings of mortals. But 
they are the most lenient of their race, for they admit 
many an article to the immortality of indexed reference 
which finds no other admittance within the portals of 
the Temple of Fame. The author-index, however, is 
still somewhat ruthlessly repressed within narrow 
limits. If we had more demand for our Index, we could 
emblazon the names of more authors in its columns; 
as it is, we sacrifice the authors to their articles, 
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believing that parental fondness will soften the pangs 
of immolation. 

The curious in statistical matters, such a man, for 
instance, as Mr. Schooling, who contributes diagram- 
matical essays to the magazines, might from this volume 
consiruct an interesting table displaying the relative 
popularity of men and things. To intrinsic worth, the 
comparative immensity of bubble in the magazines 
affords no guide, but it certainly indicates the extent to 
which the more conspicuous among our contemporaries 
are discussed in the magazines, Death, of course, brings 
the work of life to the memory of the living. Hence in 
this volume Robert Louis Stevenson occupies a@ promi- 
nent place, while Mr. Balfour, with his “ Foundations of 
Belief,” laid a broader foundation for magazine notoriety 
than by his political exploits. 

Nor is it only in the rise and fall of individual reputa- 
tions that the Index is useful as a mete-yard of history. 
How significant of many things of reaction, and of the 
ever-shifting phases of social evolution is the fact that 
the space devoted to “ Labour ” has shrunk and dwindied, 
while the entries under the leading topics of the day, 
the Armenian Question, for: instance, have greatly 
increased. Even the Venezuelan. Boundary Question 
had begun in 1895, and next year (1896) Africa will be 
found to have passed all bounds. 

But these are general considerations. The real use of 
the Index lies in its particular application. Only those 
who have had to write an obituary, or work up @ 
subject at a moment’s notice, can adequately appreciate 
the services of such an Index as this. Even if we are 
entirely unable to refer to the articles indexed, their 
mere sequence and their titles afford invaluable help in 
suggesting forgotten facts, and in directing attention to 
sources of information that might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As one who probably more than any other 
profits by the labours of the indexers, I feel it is but a 
simple act of duty to advise my brother scribes of the 
utility of this labour, and to make this public acknow- 
ledgment of exertions for which I have indeed great 
cause to be grateful. 

So I commit our sixth volume to the public with a 
word of hearty commendation, which I am glad to know 
will be echoed by all to whom the “ Annual Index” has 
come to be regarded as an indispensable adjunct to their 
library, and an invaluable clue through the labyrinth of 
contemporary periodical literature. 





Some OPINIONS. 


Mr. Arthur W. Hutton, librarian at the National Liberal 
Club, says :—“I find the Index of great value on account of 
its careful subject classification.” 

The Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute says:—“ As a 
work of reference this Index cannot be too highly praised. . . - 
It can only be described as a bibliography of periodical 
literature.” 

Mr. A. Silva White writes :—“ Having once used the Index 
and tested its value, I regard it as an indispensable aid to a 
busy man of letters and as an up-to-date supplement to 
Poole.” 

Mr. Frederic Harrison says :—*I am free to confess that 
the Index is a signal example of industry, accuracy, and 
method. In its execution it is a model of what an Index 
should be.” 

Mr M. H. Spielmann writes :—“ So far as the Art Section is 
concerned, I can testify to the thoroughness and skill with 
which it has been carried out; indeed, I never saw a pro- 
fessedly ‘lay’ compilation handle a special subject with so 
much thoroughness and completeness.” : 
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Fictioy—Continued. 


FINANCE. 





Fiction—continue |. 
_ The Great Realists and the Empty Stvry-Tellers, by Prof. H. H. Boyesen, 
fF, XVIII. Feb, 724 (XI. Mar, 252) 
The Molern Novel; its Promise and Its Peril, by W. J. Dawson (Dangers 
of Modern England), G T, V. May, 97 
French Realism, see Zola (E.), etc. 
Sex in Modern Literature, by Mrs. Crackauthorpe, NC, XXXVII. Apr, 607 
(XI. Apr, 355) 
The Fiction of Sexuality, James Ashcroft Noble on, C R, LXVII. Apr, 
490 (XI. Apr, 357); aud Reply to, by D. F. Hannigan (Sex in Fiction), 
W R, CXLIII. June, 616 (XI. June, 556) 
Women in Current Fiction, by Alice Hilton, Chaut, XX!. May, 214 
‘Three Represeatative Herviues in Fiction, by G. Mount, Ata, VIII. Sept, 


774 
The Women of Robert Louis Stevenson’s Books, see under Stevenson 
(R. L. B.) 


** Tendencies in Fiction,” Andrew Lang on, N A R, CLXI. Aug, 153 (XII. 
Sept, 252) 
A Ten:lency of Recent Fiction, by G. W., R R R, X. Sept, 152 
**Tommyrotics,” by Hugh E. M. Stutfield, Black, CLVII. June, 833 (XI. 
June, 538); and Reply te, by Graut Allen (Social Anarchy), H, VLI. 
Aug, 81 (X1L. Aug, 165) 
The Novel with a Purpose; Cheating at Letters, by H. C. Bunner, C M, 
XLIX. Mar, 716 
The Influen.e of Idealism in Fiction, by Ingrad Harting, H, VI. June, 425 
Motion and Emotion in Fiction; the Real versus the Realist, by RK. M. 
Daggett, OM, XXVI. Dec. 614 
Fact in Fiction, by F. M. Bird, Lipp, XII. July, 142 
History and Fiction, by Stanley J. Weyman; Interview, by F. Dolman 
(ill.), © F M, XXII. Janu, 89 (XI. Jan, 49) 
Socialist Novels, M. Kauffmann on, Lipp, XI. Jan, 133 
The Hero and the Wanderer ; the ‘'wo Eternal Types iu Fiction, by H. W. 
Mabie, F, XIX. Mar, 41 
The Picaresque Novel, by J. Fitzmaurice Kelly, New R, XIII, July, 59 
Child-Life in Fiction, by L. A. M. Priestley, GT, V. Apr, 27, May, 123, 
June, 187, July, 251, Aug, 347, Sept, 387 
‘The Literature of the Kailyard, by J. H. Millar, New R, XII. Apr, 384 
(XI. Apr, 359) 
Protestant Fiction, by James Britten, M, LXXXV. Nov, 332, Dec, 505 
The Lawyer in the English Drama and Novel, by E. C, Gethin, N 1 R, IIL. 
Aug, 354 
Byways of Fiction in London, by G. B. Stuart, M P, X. July, 65 
Oxford in Fact and Fiction, Black, CLVILL. De-, 880 
Bookmakers’ Ethics, by Cyprian Cope, Free R, III. Mar, 481 
The Lrresponsible Nove‘ist, Mac, LXXII. May, 73 
How tu counteract the ‘‘ Penny Dreadful,” by Hugh Chisholm, F R, LVIII. 
Nov, 765 (XII. Nov, 418) ‘ 
Penny Popular Novels issuel by the Review of Reviews, R R, XII. Dez, 543 
The Pla-e of the Novel, by— 
Leatham, James, Free R, V. O.-t, 64 
Mortimer, Geoffrey, Free R, V. O-t, 58 
~~ Tyranny of the Modern Novel, by D. F. Haunigan, WR, CXLILI. 
Ma”, 303 
The Worl of Fiction, by Nemo, G T, IV. Jan, 227 
The Gift of Story-Telling, by Brander Matthews, Harp, XXX. O:t 717 
@.iterary Construction, by ‘‘ Vernon Les,” Bkman A, II. Aug, 18, Oct, 112; 
same article, C R, LXVIII. Sept. 404 (XL. Sept, 248) 
An Author’s Best Work, H. Cresswell on, Au, V. Mar. 271 
Novelists on Their Works, Lud M, I. Nov, 16 
Our Early Female Novelists, C XXV. Dez, 588 
Nature-Lessons from George Meredith, by Heury S. Salt, Free R, IV. 
Sept, 502 
tobert Louis Stevenson—and After, by Jeinnette L. Giller (ill.), R RA, 
XI. Feb, 186 
Books, by ** The Yellow Dwarf,” Y B, VII. O-t, 125 
‘The Three-Volume Novel again, by Sir Walter Besant, Au, VI. Dec, 163 
Recent Text-Books on Fiction, by Brander Matthews, Ed R A, LX. May, 
478 
Sustin McCarthy’s ‘‘ History of Our Own Times,” G. Mercer Adam on 
(Recent Fiction in Britain), Can M, TV. Jan, 218 
Vhotography in Fiction—“ Miss Jerry’; the First Picture Play, by Alex- 
ander Black (ill.), Scrib, XVIII. Sept, 318 : 
“anadian Short-Story Writers, by A. D. Brodie (il/.), Can M, LV. Feb, 334 
The Novel in Spain, by D. F. Hannigan, N IR, LV. Sept, 43 
Novelists, British and American, noticeJ, see 
* Ainsworth (M. H.), Craven (Mrs. Augus- Hopper (Nora), 
Allen (Grant), tus), Hotchkiss (Chauncey 
Allen (James Lane), Crawford (F. Marion), C.), 
Austen (Jane), Crockett (Ss. R.), Hudson (W. H.), 
Bardsley (C. W.), Dickens (Charles), James (Henry), 
Parr (Mrs. Amelia), — ‘* Donovau (Dick),” Kernahan (Coulson), 
Barr (R.), Du Maurier (George), Kingsley (Charles), 
Barrie (J. M.), Duncan (Sara J.), Kingsley (Henry), 
Besant (Sir W.), Edgeworth (Maria), Kipling (Rudyard), 
Brouts kamily, Faller (Henry B.), Lahee ( Miss), 
Brooke (Henry), Galt (Jobn), ** Lyall (E:ina),” 
Burnett (Mrs. Holg- Gaskell (Mrs.), Lytton (First Lord), 
son), Gaunt (Mary), McCarthy (Justin), 
Burney (Fanny), Goldsmith (Oliver), ** Maclaren (Ian),” 
Caine (Hall), **Gray (Maxwell),”  { Macleod (Fiona), 
Coleridge (Christabel Hardy (‘bomas), Mere.lith (George), 
R.), Harraden (Beatrice), Mitford (Miss M.), 
Cooper (Fenimore), Hawthorne (Nathaniel), Moore (George), 
*“** Corelli (Marie),” Hocking (Joseph), Morrison (Arthur), 


“ Hope (Anthony),” **Quida,” 





Fiction—eontinue.. 
Novelists, British and American, noticei—continued. 
Porter (Anna Maria), Stowe (Mrs. Harriet Wells (H. G.), 
Porter (Jaue), Beecher), Weyman (Stanley), 
tad: liffe(Mrs. Anne), Thackeray (W. M.), Wister (Owen), 
Reale (Charles), Trollope (Anthony), Woo. (Mrs. Henry), 
Scott (Sir Walter), Trowbridge (J. T.), Zavgwill (1.), ete., ete. 
Sladen (Douglas), Underwoot ee F. H.), 
Stevenso ', (Rt. L.), Ward (Mrs. Humphry), 
Field, Eugene, 1850— 1895: 
Character Sketch of (i/l.), O D, XV. Dec, 279 
The Home Life of Eugene Field, by Jean Blewett, Can M, VI. Dec, 180 
lu Memory of Eugene Field, by W. S. B. Mathews, Mus, 1X. Dec, 183 
Poem on Eugene Field, by F. W. Gonsaulus, Mus, 1X. Dec, 186 
Poem by Eugeue Field :—‘‘ A Song,” Mus, IX. Nov, 70 
Field's (Dr. H. H.) Scheme of Cataloguing, see under Cataloguing 
Field, J. T., Organist : 
Portrait of, M Mus, XII. Apr. 
Biographical, M Mus, XII. May, 106 
‘Field, Michae',” Poems by,— 
‘* Tiger-Lilies,” A M, LXXVI. Sept, 370 
“Second Thoughts,” A M, LXXV1. Oct, 545 
Field and Hedge Gleaners, by “A Son of the Marshes” (ill.), E 1, XIV. 
t, 6 


<t, 69 
Fields, Annie, (Mrs. James T. Fields): 
On Oliver Wendell Holmes, GC M, XLIX. Feb, 505 
On Celia Thaxter, A M, LXXV. Feb, 254 
Poem by Annie Fields:—‘* Benevolence,” Scrib, XVII. June, 751 
Fiesole, italy: The Roman Therme of Fiesole, by ‘‘ Leader Scott” (il/.), 
Rel, I. July, 129 
Fifteenth-Century (Religious) Revival in Italy—Savonarola, by Dr. 
J. H. Hobart, Harp, XXX. Sept, 555 
Fifth Gospei—Evolution, etc., see under Evolution 
Figs: Smyrna Fig Industry, B T J, XIX. Aug, 139 
Figueur, Thérése, see Sans-Géne (Madame) 
Fiji and Its People, by Rev. John Telford (ill.), Sun H, Nov, 37, De>, 103 
Fildes, Luke, and His Work, by David Croal Thomson (ill.), Art Annual, 
Nov (XII. Nov, 423) 
Files: A Few Facts about Files, by S. Nicholson (tl.), Cas M, VIII. O-t, 
600 
Fillmore, John C., 
On Music in North America, Mus, VIII. June, 171, July, 276, Oct, 599 
On the Impelling Forces in Musical History, Mus, 1X. Nov, 19 
Filon, Augustin, 
Augustin Filon’s Book ‘‘ Mérimée et Ses Amis,” Mac, LXXIII. Nov, 18 
On Lord Salisbury, F R, LVLII. Dec, 803 (XII. Dec, 532) 
On Presidents and Politics in France, F R, LVII. Mar, 337 (XII. Mar, 
262) 
On the English Women of To-day, R R, XII. Sept, 235 
Filtration of Water, see under Water Supply 
Fin-de-Siécle Women, see under Women 
Finance, Trade (see also Articles under Insurance, Political Economy, Pro- 
tection and Fair Trade, Syndicates, Savings Banks, Railways, Shippiug, 
Agriculture, Ireland, etc., ea 
National Finance (see also Articles under India) : 
Sir W. Harcourt’s Budgets: The Cause of the Collapse at the General 
Election, 1895, by Arthur Witby, W R, CXLIYV. Sept, 237 (XLL. Sept. 
251). 
Sir W. Harcourt’s Budget for 1891-95 : 
The New Death Duties in England, by Lord Winchilsea, N A R, CLX. 
Jan, 95 (XI. Feb. 165) 
Progressive Death Duties ; a New Departure in English Taxation, by 
Lord Playfair, NAR, CLX. Mar, 2%5 (XI. Apr; 360) 
Recent Reforms in Taxation, by Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, Y R, LII. 
Feb. 352 
Sir W. Harcourt’s Budget for 1895-96, Bank, LIX. June, 846 
Graduated Taxation, by J. G. Godard, Econ R, V. Jan, 39 (XI. Feb, 


140 

The Ethical Basis of Distribution and Its Application to Taxation, by 
r. N. Carver (diagram), A A PS, VI. July, 79 (XIL. Sept, 265) 

The Paper Tax, Au, V. Jan, 213 

Stamp Duties, by C. H. P , Bank, LX. Aug, 169 . 

The Budget; a New Scheme, by M. G. Mulhall, CR, LXVIII. Nov, 
697 (XII. Nov, 412) 

The Classification of Public Revenues, by Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, 
QJ Econ, IX. Apr, 279 

The Price of the Funds and Government Purchases, Bank, LX. Dez, 
709 

Our Disappearing National Debt, by D. L. B. Schloss, 1R, VI. De-, 338 
(XII. Dec. 519) : 

The Sugared “Wealth” Dream of the Spectator, 1 R, VI. July, 1 (XII. 
July 31) 

Government Competition in Banking, Bank, LX. Dec, 697 

The Past Year’s Revenue, Bank, LIX. May, 705 

A Chance to redeem a Promise; England’s Financial Policy in Ireland, by 
« An Englishman,” Nat R, XXV. June, 453 (XII. July, 47) 

Unclaimed Deposits, Bank, LIX. Jan, 1 

Unclaimed Fortunes in Chancery, C J, XIL. Apr, 230 

Income Tax, see Income Tax 

Tariffs aud Commercial Treaties, Import and Export Duties, see under 
Protection affd Fair Trade 

Her Majesty’s Treasury at Whitehall; Its History and Associations, by 
C. E. D. Black, W R, CXLIIL. May, 503 


{‘* Finance” is continued in the next three columns.] 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index, which is limited to the following periodicals. 


XM. P Monthly Packet. 


ALR Altruistic Review. F. L. Folk-Lore. 

A.C. Q. American Catholic Quarterly Review. F. R. Fortnightiy Review, Nat. R. National Review, 

A.A. P.S. Annals of the American Academy of F. orum. N. Se. Natural Science. 
Political and Social Science. Fr. L. fravk Leslie’s Popular Monthly. Naut. M. Nautical Magazine. 

Ant. Antiquary. Free R, Free Review. N. KE. M. New England Magazine, 

Arch, R. Architectural Record. G M. Gentleman’s Magazine, N. 1. R. New Ireland Review. 

A Arena. G. J Geographical Journal, New R. New Review. 


Arg. Argosy. G. 
Ata. Atalanta. a W. Good Words. 
A.M. Atlantic Monthly. @. T. Great Thoughts. 


°0.P. Girl’s Own Paper. New W. New Worl. 


NG Nineteenth Century. 
N. A. Kk, North American Review. 


Bad M. Badminton Magazine. Harp. Harper’s Magazine. 0. Outing. 
Bank. Bankers’ Magazine Hom. R. Homiletic Review. P. E. F. Palestine Exploration Fand. 
B.S. Bibliotheca Sacra. H. Humanitarian. P. M. M. Pall Mall Magazine. 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine. & Idler, Pp. M. Pearsou’s Magazine. 
B, T. J. . Board of Trade Journal. 1. L Index Library. a R. —" Review. 
Bkman. Bookman. I, J. E. International Journal of Ethics . Le Poet-Lore. 
B. Borderland. IL. R. Investors’ Review. P: R.R.° Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
Cal. R. Calcutta Review. Ir. E. x. Irish Ecclesiastical Record. P. M.Q. Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review. 
Can. M. Canadian Magazine. : Ir. M. Irish Monthly Psy. R. Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
C.F, M. Cassell’s Family Magazine. Jew. Q. Jewish Quarteriy. Research, 
Cas.M. Cassier’s Magazine. J. Ed, Journal of Education. Psychol R; Psychological Review. 
Cc. W. Catholic World. J. Micro. Journal of Microscopy. Q.J.Econ, Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
Cc. M. Century Magazine. J.P. Econ. Journal of Political Economy. Q. R. Quarterly Review. 
C.J. Chambers’s Journal. J. R. A.S. Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. Q. Quiver. 
Char. R. Charities Review. J.R.C.1. Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute. Rel. Reliquary and Illustrated Arche Jogist 
Chaut. Chautauquan. J. BR. U. Journal of the Roya! United Service R.R. A. Review of Reviews (America). 
Ch.Mis.{. Church Missionary Intelligencer. S$. EL Institution. St. N. St. Nicholas, 
Ch. Q. Church Quarterly. Jur. R. Juridical Review. Se. G. Science Gossip. 
Cc. R. Contemporary Review K. 0. King’s Own. Se. P. Science ae 
.. Cornhill. K. Knowledge. — Scots Magazine. 
Cosmop. Cosm»polis. L. H. Leisure Hour. Scot. G.M. Scottish ceogepbieal Magazine. 
Cos. Cosmopolitan. Libr. Library. Scot. R. Scottish Review. 
C. H. Country House. Lipp. Lippincott’s Monthly. Serib. Scribner’s Magazine. 
Crit. R. Critical Review. L. Q. London Quarterly. Str. Strand Magazine. 
DR, Dublin Review. Long. Longman’s Magazine Sun. H. Sunday at Home. 
Econ, J. Economic Journal. Luc. Lucifer. Sun. M. Sunday Magazine. 
Econ. R Economic Review. Lud. Ludgate. T. B. Temple Bar. 
E.R. Edinburgh Review. McCl. McClure’s Magazine. Tom. To-Morrow. 
Ed. R. A. Educational Review, America. Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine. U.S. M. United Service Magazine, 
Ed. R. L. Educational Review, London. Man. Q. Manchester Quarterly. W.R, Westminster Review. 
Eng. M. Engineering Magazive. Mind. Mind. WwW. M. Windsor Magazine, 
KE. H. English Historical Review. Mis, R. Missionary Review of the World. W. H. Woman at Home, 
E. 1. English Illustrated Magazine. Mon. Monist, Y. R. Yale Review, 
Ex. Expositor. M. Month, ¥oM Young Man. 


Ex.T. Expository Times. 


Y.W. Young Woman. 





Abyssinia, Geography and History of, J R U SI, June. 
Africa (see also Abyssinia, K gvptology) : 
Impressions of South Africa, by James Bryce, C M, July. 
Stray Thoughts on South Africa, by Olive Schreiner, F R, July. 
British South Africa, G. Seymour Fort on, Scot G M, June. 
The English in South Central Africa, by G. G@ Hubbard, Me Cl, July. 
Mr. Rhodes’s Raid, by L. J. Maxse, Nat R, July. 
A Warning to imperialists, by Mrs. Lecky, N C, July. 
Who are the Boers? by H. A. Bryden, C J, July. 
Civilisation in Africa, by Sir Charles W, oe a July. 
The New South Africa, by B. Worsfold, L H, J 
Defenders of the Congo Stat», Capt. Salusbury om +f S M, July. 
: Africa North of the Equator, by A. E. Pease, C.R. July. 
Agriculture (see also Rural Life and Contents of Journal oF the Board of Agri- 
culture): 
Agricultural Co-operation in Ireland, by Father T. A. Fiulay, Econ J, 
June. 
Alaska: The Gold Fields, by R. Stein, R R A, June. 
Aluminium, Dr. 8. Rideal on, K, July. 





American History : 
American History, and How It is written, Mac, July. 
Re-ent Studies in American History, A My Juve. 
The Society of the Cincinnati in the United States Army, 1783, M. Be jamio 
ou, Chaut, June. 
The Defence _fthe Alamo, Mexico, J. L. Hornibroote on, C J, J 
American People: The American Celt and His Critics, by Walter’ Lecky, 
C W, June. 
Americau Pritective Association, Policy and Power of, by W. J. H. Traynor, 
N AR, June. 
Antarctic Exploration: Cruise of the Baiaena pcan the Active in the Antarctic 
Seas, 1892-3, Dr. C. W. Douald on, G J, J 
Anthropology : Pre-Historic Man in the Tastern Mediterranean, by J. L. 
Myers, Se P, July. 
Anthropometry and Legal Identity, by Alphonse —— Tom, June. . 
Arbitration, International, J. B. Moore on, New W, June. 
Are heology, see Contents of Antiquary. 
Architecture (see also ‘ ontents of Architecture): 
The Domestic Architecture of Washington City, by G. Brown, Eng M, June. 
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Armenian Question (see also Turkey) : 

Armenia’s Impending Doom, M. M. Mangasarian on, F, June. 

The Armenian Question, by k. A. Brayley Hodgetts, Tom, July. 
Armies (see also Contents of the Journal of the Royal United Service Insti- 

tution and United Service Magazines): 

Our Army; Past and Present, by D. H. Parry, C F M, July. 

The Indian Imperial Service Troops, Black, July. 
Arnold, Matthew, 

Letters of Matthew Arnold, M. Reed on, New W, June. 

Matthew Arnold’s “ Thyrsis,” Charles Fisher on, T B, July. 
Art and Life, by Vernon Lee, C R, July. 
Astrology revived, Mrs. Haweis on, H, July. 
Astronomy : Comets of Short Period, W. E. Plummer on, K, vats, 
Australisia: The Federation Mov ement, Sir E. Braddon on, N C, July. 
Australia: Convicts and Bushrangers, by T. W. Knox, Cos, June. 


Bab and Babism, J. D. Rees on, N C, July. 
Balfour, A. J., 
A. J. Balfour’s Home, F. Dolman on, C F M, July. 
Mr. Balfour’s ‘‘ Foundations of ae ak 4 ’Slicer on, New W, June. 

Ballooning: Aerial Navigation, A. Silva White on, Scot G M, June. 

Bible (see also Contents of Altruistic Review, Clergyman’s Magazine, Expo- 
sitor, Expository Times, Homiletic Review, King’s Own, and Primitive 
Methodist Quarterly Review) : 

Professor Mayor on the Bible in Spain, by M. Todhunter, W R, July. 

Bible in Schools : 

‘The Manitoba School Question : 
Colciough, J. G., on, M, June. 
Down, T’. C., on, N C, Ju ly. 
Biblicgraphy of Monmouthshire, Col. W. Haines on, Libr, June. 
peer with a Snuffle, Free R, July. 
irds : 
Some Birds’ Songs, by Rev. R. C. Nightingale, G W, July. 
The First Nest of a Rookery, by Phil Robinson, gi R, July. 
The Hornbill Family, by James Buckland, E rs 
Lord Lilford’s “ Birds of Northamptonshire, a Son July. 

Blackwood, Sir Arthur, Rev. J. P. Hobson on, Sun H, ” July. 

Boers, see under Africa. 

Browning’s (R.) “ Sordello,” Dr. C. C. Everett on, P L, July. 

Brownson, Orestes, G. P. Lathrop on, A M, June. 

Bu havan, Robert, Early Work of, Wm. Canton on, Bkman, July. 

Buried Treasure, Romance of, Str, June. 

Burke, Edmund, Prof. Goldwin Smith on, C, July. 

Burns, Robert, W. J. Dawson.on; Y M. July. 

Burton, Robert, and the ‘‘Anatomy of Melancholy,” E. W. Adams on, G M, 


July. 
Butterflies, Moths, etc., at the Zoo, by Fred Miller, G O P, July. 


Caithness, see under Scotland. 
Cana !a (see also under Bible in Schools and Contents of Canadian Magazine) : 
Cauada and the Empire, by Dr. G. M. Grant, Nat R, July. 
The English Settlement of Canada, Mac, J uly. 
Capern, Edward, P. H. W. Almy on, Sun M, J 
Carriages : Horseless Carviages, by C. Moffett, Meci, July. 
Casas, Bartholomew de las, C. C. Starbuck on, New W, June. 
Catholic Church (see also ater of Austral Light, Catholic World and 
Month). 
The Check of England and Re-union with Rome, Archdeacon Sinclair on, 
Nat R. July. 
Reformation and Re union, George W. E. Russell on, N C, J 
Will the Pope regain his Temporal Power? by Rev. J. A. Feed les, Ir ER, 
June. 
The A. P. A., by W. J. H. Traynor, N A R, June. 
Celsus, Dr. 8S. J. Barrows on, A, June. 
Centr 1 Asia, Meteorology of, Scot G M, June. 
Charity Organization Societies, Josephine S. Lowell on, a “gg 
<harles, Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle, D. Alcock on, Sun HJ 
Cheshire: The Submerged Forests of the Wirral, by H. 0. "Fecves, K, July. 
Children: 
Man-Making, by W. E. Gladstone, New i July 
Religious Education of Children, W R, J 
re hat Our Chil tren should be told, by ag Walter Grove, Free R, July. 
A Schoolmaster’s Boyhood, Black, July 
Chile and Patagonia, Orthography and Gachey of, Scot G M. June. 
China: From the Emperor of China to Kiug George LIL, N C, July. 
Chur bh and Christianity: Transcendentalism and Materialism, by Emma M. 
Caillard, C R, July. 
Chorch of England: 
The Church of England and Reunion with Rome, Archdeacon Sinclair on, 
Nat R, July. 
Reformation and Reunion, George W. FE. Russell on, N C, July. 
The National Church, Free R, July 
Churches: St. Peter’s, Rome, F. Marion Crawford on, C M, July. 
Circuses: Lord George Sanger’s Circus, W. B. Robertson on, C F M, July. 
Classics, see Contents of Classical Review. 
C ‘oincidences, by Prof. F. Max Miiller, F R, July. 
Colonies (see also Contents of Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute): 
England’s Colonial Empire, by H. ‘Taylor, N AR, June. 
The Empire of To-morrow, by — 
Bhownaggree, M. M., Tom, July. 
Strange, Maj.-'ien. T. Bland, Tom, July. 
Vincent, Sir C. E. Howard, Tom, June. 
The Fallacy of- Territorial Extension, by Prof. W. G. Sumner, F, June. 
Commercial Union of the Empire, Sir Frederick Young on, N C, July. 
Commercial Federation, by J. G. Colmer, Nat R, July. 
Lord Howe’s Commission to Pacify the Colonies, P. L. Ford on, A M, June. 
The Colonies and the Navy, by A. H. Loring, Can M, June. 
Cohey Island, Brooklyn, Julian Ralph on, Serib, July. 
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fe Magazine, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie on, C, July. 
icket : 
Cricket and Cricketers, Stet June. 
How’s That? Mac, July. 
Crime (see also Suicide, Prisons) 
Crime and Punishment, by H. B. Simpson, C R, July. 
How to arrest the Increase of Homicides in America, by I. C. Parker, 
N AR, June. 
Criminals’ Confessions, by Sir Herbert Stephen, New R, Ji 
Knights of the Road in Berkshire, by Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, * M, July. 
Crocodiles, J. Lawson oa, G M, July. 
Cycling (see also Contents of Outing): 
On ad Jal in the Streets of Londen, by Susan, Countess of Malmesbury, 
Ba uly. 
Cycling in the Desert, by D. G. Hogarth, Nat R, July. 


Danube River: Through the Iron Gates, by O. M. Norris, Sun M, July. 
Davies, Jane, Letters of, Rev. S. Baring-Gould on, G W, July. 
Davis, Charles, Lord Ribblesdale on, Bad M, July. 
Death: In the Hour of Death, Mac, July. 
Democracy : 
wg ~ Promises of Democracy been fulfilled? by Prof. F. W. Blackmar, 
, June. 
The Dem» cratisation of England, T. Davidson on, F, June. 
Dickens, Charles,—Some Dickens Places and People, Charles Dickens, jun., on, 


M, July. 
Diphtheria : The Antitoxin Treatment of Diphtheria, Dr. Lennox Browne on, 


R, July. 
Dodd, F. a Tuterview, Bkman, Jul 
Dreams and Their Mysteries, by itizabeth Bisland, N A R, June. 
Dunrobin Castle, see under Scotlaud. 


Education (see also Bible in Schools, Technical Education, and Contents of 
Educational Reviews, Educational Times, Journal of Education, and 
Hand ani Eye): 

The Education Bill : 
Diggle, J. R., on, C R, July 
Guttery, Arthur T., on, P M Q, July. 
Horton, Dr. R. F., on, F R, July. 
Vaughan, Cardinal, on, New R, July. 
Waddington, R., on, W R, July. 
Child Study, M. V. O'Shea on, Chaut, J 
Life at the Cambridge Teachers’ College, by an M. Hammond, Sun 


M, July. 
Education of Women in Turkey, by Mary M. Patrick, F, June. 
The Schools of Ancient Greece, Miss Alice May on, ¥ H, July. 
Edwards, Principal, T, Wynne-Jones on, Y M, J 
Egyptology: The Riddle of the Sphinx, by Ys tan, GOP, July. 
Electoral (see also Parliamentary, Politics, etc.) : 
English Elections, Heary C. Lodge on,'Harp, July. 
Electricity, see Contents of Engineering Magazine. 
Emigration, Immigration : 
Restriction of United States Immigration, F. A. Walker on, A M, June. 
Italian Immigration in the United States, Dr. J. H. Senner on, N A R, 
June. 
Engineering, see Contents of Cassier’s Magazine, Engineering & 
English History: ‘The White Rose on the Border, by Alison Buckler i“ M, 





July. 
Ethics: Moral Slovenliness, by Canon Page-Roberts, G ih July. 
Evolution, Limits of, by G. H. Howison, New W, ‘Jun 
Explosives: Gunpowder, Lieut. J. M. Ellicott on, St N. July. 


Fant, Charles Edwardes on, C J, J 
Farragut, Admiral C. H. Bodder on, zk N, July. ' 
Fiction : 
The Ethics of Modern Novels, by Lady Blennerhassett, Cosmop, July. 
The Modern Malignant, by J. Peyton, H, July. 
Finance (see also Local Gov ernment, United States, and Contents of Bankers’ 
Magazine, Bourd of Trade Journal, Investors’ Review) : 
Bimetallism, A. J. Utley on, A, June. ; 
The Outlook for Silver, by Dr. 6. i N AR, June. ‘ 
Money and Investments, C R, J 
Remarks on Banks, by R. Ewen, W R, July. 
Findlater, Miss Jane, Bkman, July. 
Fire: A School for Firemen in New York City, by C. T. Hill, St N, July. 
Fisbiig, Fishes : 
Curiosities of Angling, by F. Steelcroft, Str, J 
The Story of the Salmon, by Dr. Andrew W Feo c J, July. 
The Lobster at Home, by Grant Allen, Lame, July. 
Flammarion, Camille, M. Griffith on, P My. July 
Food: The People’ 8 Food in the United States, R R A, J' 
Foreign Policy: Foreign Affairs, by C. H. O’Conuell 0’ Riordan, WR, July. 
France (see also Franco-German War): 
The Movement of Ideas, by Edouard Rol, Cosmo sees 
The Franco-Russian Alliance, P. de Coubertin on, RRA 
Franco-German War, and Rome and Italy, Mme. Rh White Mario on, 
Cosmop, July. 
Free Church Congress, J. Ritson on, P M Q, J 
French Literature: Ménagiana; an Old beng “Jest Book, Sir Mountstuart 
* Grant-Duff on, C, July. 
Fry, Oliver A., Interview, by J. D. Symon, W M, June. 
Fuel: Peat Fuel in Germany, L. Stern on, Cas M, June. 


Geography: The History of Globes, Scot G M, June. 
scar. (see also under Chile, Patagonia, and Contents of Geological Maga- 


zine): 
The Foldings of the Rocks, Prof. J. Logan Lobley on, K, July. 
Germany (see also under Universities, Women) : 
Homburg and Its Waters, by Dr. Yorke-Davies, G M, July. 
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Ghosts: Black Ghosts, by Miss Kingsley, C, July. 
Gibbon, Edward, New Letters of, Kk. E. Prothero on, N C, July. 
Gipsying by Water, T B, July. 
Gladstone’s (W. E.) Letter on angio an Orders, Walter Lloyd on, W R, July. 
Glass Culture, Prof. Long on, C H, June. 
Greece, Ancient (see also under Education) : 
Greek Vases, H. B. Walters on, K, July. 
Greek Coins, T. Sulman on, G W, July. 
Guiana, British, W. N. King on, C M, July. 
Gunpowder, Lieut. J. M. Ellicott on, St. N, July. 


Happiness, by Archibald Lampman, Harp, July. 

Harcourt, Sir W. V., Home of, F. Dolman on, C F M, July. 

Harrison, Clifford, Interview, by A. Cromwell, W M, June. 

Health Resorts: The Science of Change of Air, by Dr. Louis Robinson, Nat R, 


July. 

Héger, Mons., Mrs. Frederika Macdonald on, Bkman, June. 
Heidelberg University, see under Universities, 
Holmes, Dr. Oliver Wendell, 

Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart, on, McCl, July. 

Stephen, Leslie, on, Nat R, July. 

Unsigned Article on, A M, "June 
Homburg, see under Germany. 
Homes and Shelters : Homes of London Outcasts, Lud, July. 
Hornbills, see under Birds. 
Horseless Carriages, see Carriages. 
Horses of Arabia, by W. S. Blunt, New R, J 
Humour: ‘The Analytical Humourist, by H. De val, F R, July. 
Huxley, Prof. T. H., Robert Hind on, P M Q, J 


Immortality: The Future Life and the Condition of Mau Therein, by W. E. 
Gladstone, N A R, Juae. 
India, see under Armies, Sport, and Contents of Indian Church Quarterly 
Review, Intian Magazine ani Review, Madras Review, 
Indianapolis and Cleveland, by L. H. Jones, A M, June. 
dreland : 
The Future of Home Rule, C R, July. 
Home Rule or Federation, by ‘f. A. Spalding, Tom, July. 
England and the Irish Question, J. J. O'Shea ou, C W, June. 
The Mudile of Irish Land Tenure, by W. E. Bear, F R, July. 
Ireland’s Place in the Financial System of the United <nobin, by Prof. 
C. F. Bastable, Econ J, June. 
Old Soldiers at the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, by Katharine Tynan 
Rinkson, G W, July. 
Hybrassil, D. C. baskloan on, C H, June. 
Recent Protestant Historians of Ireland, Dr. J. Canon Murphy on, Ir E R, 
‘une. 
Italy 
Italy, Rome, and the Franco-Prussian War, Mme. Jessie White Mario on, 
Cosmop. July. 
' St. Peter’s, Rome, F. Marion Crawford on, C M, July. 
Roman Buildings, R. Lanciani on, N A RJ uue. 
Literary Landmarks of Venice, by Laurence Hutton, Harp, July. 


Jackson, Sheldon, John Eaton on, R R A, June. 
James, Henry, Miss Aunie Macdonell on, Bkman, June. 
Japan (see also Contents of Board of Trade Journal): 
Sunrise in Japan, by Katharine Tristram, Sun H, July. 
Journalism : 
The Daily Newspaper, J. T. Clark on, Can M, June. 
The Humours of Newspaper Editing, by John ear a G M, July. 
Leading Lady Journalists, by M. F. Billington, P M, July. 
Judge, Mark H., Testimonial to, Canon S. A. Barnett on, W R, July. 


Keats, John, Manuscript of, 'T. W. Higginson on, F, June. 

Kempis, Thomas a, and his ‘‘ Imitation of Christ,” A. Lewis Humphries on, 
P MQ, July. 

Kilmainham, see under Ireland. 

Kipling, Rudyard, E. Kay Robinson on, MeCl, July. 


Labour (see also under Women) : 
Trades Unionism, by J. Tyrrell Baylee, Free R, J 
Labour Legislation in the United States, by H. G. W itt, Chaut, June. 
The Alkali Workers, R. H. Sherard on, P M, July. 
Lake District, Waterways of, by J. E. Marr, G J, June. 
Law (see also Contents of Scottish Law Review) : 
Her Majesty’s Judges, Str, June. 
Lee, General Robert E., Col. J. J. Garnett on, Fr L, July. 
Le Gallienne, Richard, Intervi iew, by Arthur i. Lawrence, G T, July. 
Leopardi, Giacomo, Sir George Douglas on, Bkman, June. 
Li-Hung-Chang : 
Boulger, D. C., on, © R, July. 
Holcombe, Chester, on, E I, July. 
Libraries, see Contents of Library. 
Lick Observat ry, see under Observatories. 
Life-saving: Heroes of the Albert Medal, by L. S. Lewis, Str, Jane. 
Lilford’s (Lord) “ Birds of Northamptonshire,” Black, July. 
Lincoln, Abraham, Ida M. ‘Tarbell on, McCl, July. 
Li ibsters, see under Fishing. 
Local Government: The Injustice of Rural Rating, J. St. Loe Strachey on, 
Nat R, July. 
London: ‘Tableted Houses, by Mary Howarth, Lud, July. 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps on, MeCl, J uly. 


Maclaren, Ian, George Lewins on, P M Q, July. 

McLennan's (1 (J. wig.” “Studies in Ancient History,” Andrew Lang on, 
man, Jt 

Macquoid, Mrs. ‘Katharine S., Interview, by Mrs. S. A. Tooley, Y W, July. 


INDEX. 





Madrid, see under Spain. 
Man, Isle of, 
Dibdin, E. Rimbault on, Fr L, July. 
Sodor and Man, Bishop of, ou, Q, July. 
Manchester, R. Machray on, P M, July. 
Mandeville, Sir Juhn, H. G. Keene on, W R, July. 
Manitoba School Question, see under Bible in Schools, 
Mann, Horace, 
Lloyd Jones, Dr. J., on, Al R, June. 
Parker, F. W., ov, Ed R A, June. 
Manners in Great Britain, by Earl of Meath, N C, July 
Manning, Cardinal, and Purcell’s “ Life, Prof. St George Mivart on, 
New W, June. 
Marken Island, C.|S, Pelham-Clinton on, E I, July. 
Marriage: 
The Matriarchal Family System, Prof. Edward B. Tylor on, N C, July. 
Free Love Criticisms, Free R, July. 
Should Widows Re-marry? by Anuie S. Swan and others, W H, July. 
Mason, A. E. W., Bkman, June. 
Medicine: Serum Therapeutics, Dr. A. Blayney on, N I R, June, 
Mekong, see under Siam. 
Mendicancy: Sunday in a Tramp’s Hotel, by T. W. Wilkinson, Q, July. 
Menta! Cure in its Relation to Modern ‘Thought, by H. W. Dresser, A, June. 
Mexico (see also under American History): 
Mexico, by.Justice Walter Clark, A, June. 
Middle Ages: Chivalry and Courts of Love, by W. Amor Fenn, Ata, July. 
Millsand, Joseph, Th. Bentzon on, Serib, July. 
Milton’s (John) “ Lycidas,” Charles Fisher on, T B, July. 
Mines: Monopoly and the Mines of Miunesota, by C. J. Buell, A, June. 
Missions, see Contents of Crurch Missionary Intelligencer. 
Monadism, E. 1). Fawcett on, Free R, July. 
Monasteries and Monastic Life : 
Woman under Monasticism, by A. S. Peake, P M Q, July. 
A Sojourn in a Convent, T B, July. 
Montaigne and Shakespeare, by oy M. heron, Free R, July. 
Morley, John, Biographical, W H, July 
Morris, Sir Lewis, Biographical, G T, J 
Moths, Butterflies, etc., at the Zoo, by Fret Miller, G O P, July. 
Mountaineering : 
A Thousand Miles through the Alps, by Sir W. M. Conway, Serib, July. 
A Woman’s Ascent of the Matterhorn, by Aunie S. a McCl, July. 
** Mundus Alter et Idem,” E. A. Petherick on, G M, July. 
Museums 
Reform "for the South Kensington Museum, by M. H. Spielmann, C R, 
July. 
The Romance of the Museums, by W. G. FitzGerald, Str, June. 
Music Halls, F. Wedmore on, N C, July. 


Napoleon I., W. M. Sloane on, C M, July. 
Natural History (see also Birds, Fishes, Crocodiles, Zebras, Plants, and Con- 
tents of Natural Science, Science Gossip): 
Stories of Animals, by Lindon Meadows, Arg, July. 
Animal Helpers and Servers, by C. J. Cornish, C, July. 
Navies (see also Contents of Journal of the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, United Service Magazines): 
The Colonies and the Navy, by A. H. Loring, Can M, June. 

New England (see also Contents of the New a ay Vagazine) : 
Environment and Man in New England, by N. S. Shaler, N A R, June. 
Ney, Maréchal, Mme. Campan on, C M, July. 

Nicaragua Canal: The Absence of Facts about the Nicaragua Canal, by C. B. 

Going, Eng M, June. 
Nonconformists : 
Free Church Congress, Joseph Ritson on, P M Q, July. 
The Triumph of Nonconformity, by W. Spedding, P M Q, July. 
Nordau, Max, Wm. Clarke on, Y M, July. 
Norway : 
The Game and Game Laws of Norway, Black, July. 
Norwegian Literature, B. Bjirnson on, F, June. 
Nuiiez, Alvar, R. B. Cunninghame Graham on, N C, « 
— The Experiences of a Hospital Nurse, Kate iL Wi arren oa, Sun M, 
July. 


Observatories: A Visit to the Lick Observatory, by Mrs. A. A. Stowe, Fr L, 
July. 

Ovean Grove Camp Meeting, H. = a on, Q, July. 

Ohio, C. F Thwing on, Happ, Ju 

Oronhyatekha, Dr., Mary T. Thane on, Can M, Jun 

Ovid and the Natural World, by Countess or ahs conn CR, July. 


Pages from a Private Diary, C, July. 
Parliamentary (see also Demozracy, tinction, Eleztoral, Local Government, 
Politics, Ireland, etc.) : 
The Political Situation, P M Q, Ji 
The Closure and Common-Sense, Bleck, ; 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, by M. Mc mek. r < July. 
The House of Commons as a Club, by Harry Furniss, P M, July. 
Patagonia and Chile, Orthography and Geology of, Scot G M, June. 
Pauperism and the Poor Law: A Month in an English Poorhouse, by M. B. 
Thrasher, N E M, June. 
Pennsylvania and Her Public Men, by Sydney G. Fisher, Lipp, July. 
poor np agate With the Magazine Trade, Lipp, July. 
ersia : 
Russia, Persia, and England, by Sir Lepel Griffin, N C, Ji 
A Talk with a Persian Statesman, by Rev. H. R. "Haweis, rd R, J uly. 
The Ancient Trading Centres of the Persian Gulf, by Capt. A. W. Stiffe, 


G J, June. 
Peru: The Cordilleras, G. Griffith on, P M, July. 








Philosophy, see Contents of Metaphysical Magazine. 
Photography, see Contents of Phutogram, Wt!son’s Photographic Magazine. 
Phrenology, see Contents of Phrenologicat Magazine. 
Physical Geography: Waves, V. Cornish on, K, July. 
Picardy, A. Fleming on, Ata, July. 
Place Names, Poetry of, Brandér Matthews on, Scrib, July. 
Plants (see also Contents of Science Gossip): 
Curious Facts in Distribution, by W. Botting Hemsley, K, July. 
Luminous Plants, A. E. Knight on, P M M, July. 
Poetry : 
Nature and the Poets, by Maxwell Gray, New R, July. 
Man-Making; and Verse-Makiug, by W. E. Gladstone, New R, July. 


Political Economy, see Contents of Economic Journal, Journal of Political 


Economy. ; F : 
Politics (see also Democracy, Ele:toral, Parliamentary, etc.): 
Political, Edu ation, by Max Haushofer, Cosmop, July. 


The Direct Legislation Movement and Its Leaders, by K. Pomeroy, A, June. 


Pope’s (Alexander) Refle:tive Poetry, Prof. T. W. Hunt on, Hom R, June. 


Population Question : Over-Population and Illegitimacy, by A. Hamilton 


Williams, Free R, July. 
Positivism, see Contents of Positivist Review. 
Prisons (See‘also Crime) : 
The ‘* Forgat” as Prison-Breaker, by Tighe Hopkins, L H, July. 
Psychical Research: Supernormal Foresight, by B. F. Underwood, H, July. 


Queen Victoria’s Great-Grandchildren, by Marie A. Belloc, W M, June. 


Race Problems: Civi ising the American Indian, by Ruth Shaffner, Chaut, 


une. . 
Racine, Thoughts on, Mae, July. 
Railways: 
Railway Facts in Fancy Frames, by J. Holt Schooling, Str, June. 
The Light Railway, “Ouida” on, F-R, July. 
Compressed Air for Street Railroads, by W. P. Pressinger, Cas M, June. 


The Fruits of Fraudulent Railroad Managemeut in the United States, by 


J. Selwin Tait, Eng M, June. 
How the Engine-Driver lives, by W. Wemley, E I, July. 
Raite, Rev. James, Biographical, Ant, July. 
Religion (see also Contents of New World): 
‘The Preliminaries of Faith, by J. McCabe, W R, July. 
Renan, Henriette, Biographi:al, T B, July. 
Rhodes, Cecil J., see under Africa. 
Romanes, Prof. G. J., Rev. T. A. Finlay on, NI R, Juue. 
Rome, see under Italy. 
Rooks, see under Birds. 
Rossetti, D: G., Letters of, Dr. George Birkbeck Hill on, A M, June. 
Rossi, Ernest, Paul Schlenther on, Cosmop, July. 
Royal Family (see also Queen deja 
‘The Intermarriages of England and Denmark, by J. D. Symon, E I, July. 
Royal Society, Presidents of, Herbert Rix on, L H, July. 
Royalty, Study of, by * Ouida,” F, June. 
Rural Life (see also Agriculture) : 
The Agricultural Labourer, Mac, July. 
The Down Country Cotter, by G. C. | eachey, H, July. 
My Rural Experiences, by H. H. Boyesen, Lipp, July. 
Russia : 
The Apotheosis of Russia, Black, July. 
Russia, Persia and England, by Sir Lepel Griffin, N C, July. 
The Franco-Russian Alliance, P. de Coubertin on, R R A, Juue. 
Russian Literature: Lecadence of Modern Russiau Literature, Lipp, July. 
Rye and Winchelsea, Muriel B. Bright on, Lud, July. 


St. Louis: This Year’s Convention City, by Dr. Albert Shaw, R R A, June. 
Salford, R. Machray on, P M, Jaly. 
Salisbury, Lord, Development of, ‘I. H. S. Escott on, F R, July. 
Salmon, see under Fish. 
Sanitation, see Contents of Public Health, Sanitary Journal. 
Schleiermacher, Friedrich, John Watson on, P M Q, July. 
Scotland : 
How Summer came to Caithness, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Black, July. 
Dunrobin Castle, Sutherlandshire, C H, June. 
Shakespeare : 
Shakespeare and Montaigne, John M. Robertson on, Free R, July. 
Shakespeare Commemorative Festival, Charlotte C. Stopes on, P L, July, 
Shelley, P. B., i 
Dr. I. H. Platt on, P L, July. 
Shelley’s ‘* Adonais,” Charles Fisher on, T B, July. 
Shipping (see also Contents of Nautical Magazine): 
Derelicts, J. Pedder on, M P, July. 
The Trinity House and Its Buoys, by F. M. Holmes, G T, Jaly. 
Sunday at Sea, by R. MacIntyre,’Sun M, July. 
A Modern Sinbad, Mae, July. 
Shops (Karly Closing) Bill, A. Cameron Corbett on, Tom, July. 
Siam: the Mekong, Col. R. G. Woodthorpe on, G J, June. 
Sichel’s (Miss) ‘*Story of Two Salons,” T B, July. 
Simon, Jules, A. D. Vandam on, F R, July. 
Socialism: Socialist Leaders of To-Day, by Miss Alice Stronach, W M, June. 
Socrates and His Predecessors, A. F. Hort on, M P, July. 
Spain (see a'so under Bible): 
Madrid, H. C. Chatfield-Taylor on, Cos, June. 
Montserrat, C. W. Wood on, Arg, July. 
Spain’s Premier Matadors, S. L. Bensusan on, Lud, July. 
Spencer, Earl, Biographical, C H, Juue. 
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Sphinx, see under Egyptology. 
Sport (see also Contents of Badminton. Magazine): 
Sport in the Rewah Hills, India, G H, June. 
Suburban Homes, by R. C. Sturgis, Cos, June. 
Suicide; Is It Justifiable under any Circumstanees? by Rev. Stewart D, 
Headlam aud Others, H, July. 
Sunday Question: The Present Situation of Sunday Opening, Symposium, 


, July. 
Swords, F. Lamburn on, P M, July. 





“Taliesin,” R. Hovey on, P L, July. 
Taxidermy, J. Carter Beard on, Serib, July. 
‘Taylor, Charles H., E. J. Edwards on, MeCl, July. 
Taylor, Bishop Jeremy, Handwriting of, Sun H, July. 
Technical Education (see also Education) : 
Girls’ Technical Schvols on the Continent, by Marion Mulhall, C R, July. 
Telegraph Monopoly, Prof. Frank Parsons on, A, June. 
Tennyson, Lord, ‘ 
Alger, G. W., on, P L, July. 
Ward, Wilfrid, on, New R, July. 
Tennyson’s Idyll of * Guinevere,” P. Cameron on, C W, June. 
Theatres : 
The Influence of the Drama, by Stanley Jones, Tom, June. 
Some Old Dublin Play-Bills, L. H. Brindley on, N I R, June. 
Theosophy (see also Contents of Lucifer): 
Progress of Theosophy in the United States, by E. I. Hargrove, N A R, 
June. 
Thompson, Prof. Silvanus, Interview, by Rev. I. Harris, G T, July. 
Thorold, Bishop. Rev. E. A. Parry ou, G@ W, July. 
Time; How the First Priests Measure! It, W R, July. 
Tourguéneff, Ivan, Unedited, Letters of, Cosmop, July. 
Trades Unionism, see under Labour. 
Tree, Mrs. Beerbohm, Interview, by P. C. Standing, Lud, July. 
Trikoupes, Charilaos, J. D. Bourchier on, F R, July. 
Trissino, Leonardo, Mae, July. 
Turkey (see also uuder Armenian Education) : 
Letters on Turkey, by Mrs. Max Miiller, Long, July. 


United States (see also American History, American People, Race Problems, 
Women, Politics, Labour, Emigration, Crime, Finance, Railways, ‘Tele- 
graph, Mines, Food, Architecture, American Prote.tive Association, and 
Theosophy ; and Alaska, Coney Island, Indianapolis, Oceau Grove, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, St. Louis, Virginia, Washington City, Nicaragua Canal, 


etc.): 

Election of Senators by Popular Vote, by John H. Mitchell, F, June. 

A National Platform for the American Independeuts of 1896, by W. P. 
St. John, A, June. 

The United States Ship of State Adrift, by Andrew Carnegic, N A R, June, 

The American Silver Rebellion, T. E. Powell on, Nat R, July. 

Public Sentiment in America on the Silver Question, by Francis H. Hardy, 
F R, July. aie i 

Transportation on the ,Great Lakes of the United Stats, by G. Tunell, 
J P Econ, June. 

The Sub-Arid Belt of the United States West, E. V. Smalley on, F, June. 

Universities : 
The Poor Scholar in the University, Mae, July. 
Heidelberg University, Prof. Sulzbaché on, Fr L, July. 


Venezuela : 

King, W. N., on, C M, July. 

Thurston, Rev. H., on, M, June. 

The Lawlessness of Arbitration, by Dr. Emil Reich, New R, July. 
Venice, see under Italy. 
Verlaine, Paul, A. Manston on, TB, July. 
Virginia : Colonial Homes of Virginia, by Virginia C. Mayo, Fr L, July. 
Vogelweide, Walter von der, W. A. Phillips on, N C, July. 


War, Gen. N. A. Miles on, Cos, June. 
Washington, General, Woodrow Wilson on, Harp, July. 
Washington City, see also Architecture. 
Whitman, Walt, Dr. I. H. Platt on, P L, July. 
Whittier, John G., 
Flower, B. O., on A, June. 
Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart, on, MeCl, July. 
Winchelsea and Rye, Muriel B. Bright on, Lud, July. 
Winchester, Mrs. Isabella Fyvie Mayo on, Sun H, July. 
Witchcraft: State Trials for Witchcraft, F. Watt on, Lud, July. 
Wolseley, Lord, Major-Gen. T. Bland Strange on, Tom,-June. 
Women (see also under Education, Marriage) ; 
The Working Woman, by Bella Sidney Woolf, Tom, June. 
Women and the Imaginative Faculty, by Walter Shaw Sparrow, Free R, 


July. 

Lady Travellers, Black, July. 

Convent Life, see under Monasteries. 

Ladies of Dublin, by Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley, W H, July. 

‘The Woman Movement in Germany, Hon. Mrs. Bertram Russell on, N CG, 
July. 

ve a Suffrage in the United States, by Mrs. V. W. Martin, H, July. 

The Burmese Young Woman, Y W, July. 

Wordsworth, William, Literary Democracy of, J. W. Bray on, P L, July. 


Zebras, H. A. Bryden on, P M M, July. 
Zola’s (Emile) “Rome,” Geoffrey Mortimer on, Free R, July. 
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THE PENNY. POETS 


(The Series of 48 Numbers is 
complete.) 


No. 1.—Macaulay’s ‘‘Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” and other Poems. 
No. 2.—Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion.” 
No. 3.—Byron’s ** Childe Harold,” Cantos 
I. and II., &c. 
No. 4.—Lowell’s Poems. Selections. 
No. 5.—Burns’s Poems. Selections. 
No. 6.—Shakespeare’s ‘*‘ Romeo and 
Juliet.” 
No. 7.—Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” &c. 
No. 8.—Selections from Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s Poems. 
No. o seelens from Thomas Camp- 
ell, 


No. 10.—Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 

No. 11.—Stories from ‘‘ The Earthly 
Paradise.” By Wm. Morris. 

No, 12.—Byron’s ‘‘ Childe Harold.” Pt. 2. 

No. 13.—Whittier, the Quaker Poet. 

No. 14.—Tales from Chaucer in Prose 
and Verse. ; 

No. 15.—Milton’s ‘* Paradise Lost.” Pt. 2. 

No. 16.—Moore’s Irish Melodies. 

No. 17.—Selections from Wm. Cullen 
Bryant’s Poems. 


No. 18.—The Story of St. George and,.}. 


the Dragon. From Spenser’s ** Faerie 
Queene.” 
No. 19.—Poems by Keats. 
No. 20.—Scott’s ‘*‘ Lady of the Lake.” 
No. 21.—Whittier’s Poems. Part 2. 
No. 22.—Shakespeare’s ‘* Julius Cesar.” 
No. 23.—Pope’s ** Essay on Man,” &c. 
No. ot Hood. Poems Grave’ and 
ay. 
No, 25.—Coleridge’s ‘* Ancient Mariner,” 
and other Poems. 


No. 26.—Matthew Arnold. His Poetry 
and Message. 
No. 27.—Walt Whitman. ‘‘Song of 


Myself,” and other Poems. 

No. 28.—Poems of Shelley. 

No. 29.—Clough’s ‘‘ Love-Story of a 
Young Man.” 

No. 30.—Some Ingoldsby Legends. 

No. 31.—Scott’s ‘‘Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.” 

No. 32.—Poems of Wordsworth. Part 1. 

No. 33.—Poems of Cowper. 

No. 34.—Poems of Dryden. 

No. 35.—Poems of Southey. 

No. 36.—Legends and Ballads. 

No. 37.—Wordsworth’s Poems. Part 2. 

No. 38.—Poems of Mrs. Hemans and 
Eliza Cook. 

No. 39.—Milton’s *‘ Paradise Regained.” 

No. 40.—Poems of Gray and Goldsmith. 

No. 41.—Irish Ballads. 

No. 42.—Shakespeare’s ‘‘As You Like It.” 

No. 43.—Poems by Edgar Allan Poe, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Emerson. 

No. 44.—Thomson’s ‘* Seasons.” 

No. 45.—Keble’s ‘‘ Christian Year.” 

No..46.—kongfellow’s:Poems. Part 2. 

No. 47:—Matthew Arnold’s Poems. Pt. 2. 

No. Ot - canal **Faerie Queene.” 

art 2. 





These may be had of any Newsdealer, 
or direct by: post from the Office for 6s. 
(the whole Series of 48). 





N.B.—Any persons who are 





PENNY 
POPULAR NOVELS. 


EVERY THURSDAY. 
(Post free for 8/6 per annum.) 


Already Published— 


1.—** She.” By Rider Haggard. 
" 2.—‘ Monte Christo.” By Dumas. 
art 1. 


No. 3.—‘‘The True History of Joshua 
Davidson.” By -Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, 

No. 4.—‘*The Vengeance of Monte 
Christo.” 

No. 5.—‘*The Scarlet Letter.” Haw- 
thorne. 

No. 6.—*‘ Little Em’ly.” (From ** David 
Copperfield.”) 

No. 7.—*‘Ben Hur.” By Gen. Lew 
Wallace. 

No. 8.—‘‘ It is Never Too Late to Mend.” 


Chas. Reade. 
. 9.—**Mary Barton.” Mrs. Gaskell. 
No. 10-‘‘Lay Down Your Arms.” 
Baroness Von Suttner. 


. 11.—"* Coningsby.” Benjamin Dis- 
raeli. 


. 12.—** The Tower of London.” Har- 
rison Ainsworth. 


. 13.—**The Last Days of Pompeii.” 
Bulwer Lytton. 

14.—‘‘Jane Eyre.” 
Bronte. 

No. 15.—** The Chronicles of the Schon- 
berg-Cotta Family.” 

16.—‘* Pride and Prejudice.” Jane 
Austen. 

No. 17.——‘‘Hypatia.” Charles Kingsley. 


No. 18.—‘‘Charles O’Malley, the Irish 
Dragoon.” By Charles Lever. 


No. Charlotte 


No. 


No. 19.—‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
No. 20,-—‘‘Aldersyde.” By Annie S. Swan. 
No. 21.--‘*The Queen’s Diamonds.” 


From ‘‘ The Three Musketeers.” 


22.—‘‘Noemi, the Brigand’s 
Daughter.” By S. Baring Gould. 


No. 23.—‘** Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s.” 


No. 24.—‘‘ Five Weeks in a Balloon.” 
By Jules Verne. 


No. 25.—‘* Midshipman Easy.” By Cap- 
tain Marryat. 


No. 26.—‘‘Robert Falconer.’’ 
Macdonald, 


No. 27.—‘** Fantine.” (From ‘* Les Miser- 
ables.”) By Victor Hugo. 


No. 28.—‘‘Handy Andy.” By Samuel 
Lover. 


No. 


By Geo. 


No. 29.—‘‘Ivanhoe.’’ Sir W. Scott. 


No. 30.—‘‘ Little Women.” By Louiza 
Alcott. 


Others will follow in due course. 





Penny Prose lasses 


LORD MACAULAY’S 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 


History of England 


FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE RESTORATION. T 


If sent by post; price 2d. 


BOOKS for the BAIRNS 


Monthly, ‘One Penny. 





gp he BOOKS’ FOR THE BAIRNS are ‘aw 
invauable buon. to the young géverution, being 
illustrated on every page, and ouly containing tt 
best stories that bave ever been written for 
Children. 
No. 1.—*‘ Zsop’s Fables.” 
200 Drawings. : 
No. 2.—*‘ The Tales and Wonders of 


With nearly 


Jesus.” Illustrated. 

No. 3.—‘‘Nursery Rhymes.” With 
charming Drawings. 

No. 4.—‘* Nursery Tales.” With nearly 


00 Drawings. 
No. 5.—‘** Reynard the Fox.” 
No. 6 will be ready August i1st.—‘* Brer 
Rabbit.” 


Annual Subscription, post free, 1s. 6d. 





72 Pages in Wrapper. One Penny. 
By Post, Twopence. 


ALWAYS ARBITRATE 
BEFORE YOU FIGHT. 


By W. T. STEAD. 
In which FACTS concerning the 


VENEZUELAN DISPUTE 


and the ARGUMENTS in favour of 
ARBITRATION are duly. set forth. 


SPECIAL RATES for FREE DISTRIBUTION 



























































3 ry | Pure Concentra 
PTY'S Cocoa 


il Purchasers should ask specially for FRY’S Pure Concentrated COCOA, to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Fim 


: SON ERBS for eqtcs, 
Jt | 





ay for is ar Sranhing, pe Prins 
E} > T R A Be santest beverage 


: obtainable. TRY IT. 
; A sample bottle, 
Exe ac BEER, | fe 


gallons, post free 
for 9 stamps., 


NEWBALL AND MASON, NOTTINGHAM. ring 
Hottest We: 


M A SON'S ,WIME ESS EN Cc E Ss, Removes all Redness, Roughness, Irritation, Sunburn, Freckles, 
6d. bottle will make one gallon of delicious Ww a Post tres A CLEAR AND HEALTHY COMPLEXION IS ENSURED BY nse 
stamps ; or a bottle of both Extract of Herbs and Wine Essence, Be sure ‘ re to pak 5 my? “REET A WAM me” which is variety rary - Ma os mine 
mow ene, 16 ame. | zeente Wanted. direct from the Makers, M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. “a 


— 


THE BEST AND QUICKEST REMEDY FOR 


AHEUMATISM, rae, | AV ksi 


SMEDLEY’ 














Gives | 
Instant | 
Relief. | 

| Bottles, 1/14, 1/3, & 2/9 
of all Chemists. 


The most obstinate Cases of Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Neuralgia, &c., are soun cured by the 
outward appiication of SMEDLEY’S CHILLIE PASTE. tovether with an occasional dose of 


te ee 


Bottles 1/14, and 2/9. Of all Chemists. Sole Proprietors; Hirst, Brooke, & Hirst, Ltd., Leeds, 








| Writes Instantly and Oentinnonsly. Has Extra Large Rese rvoir of Ink. Is seoure against Leakage. Flow of Ink to the Pen can be regulated with the Greatest Mi . 
In Polished Vulcanite, dsomely Enchased. fitted with Special Barrel Pen in 14-carat Gold, Iridium-Pointed. “ 


Aisothe “SWWIE XT” RESERVOTR PBN AOL DEAF (Patented) x 
Absolutely Secure against Leakage, and Preservesthe Ink for any length of time. Fitted with Non-Corrodible Iridium-Pointed Pen, 3/6, with Gold Pens, 5/6, 10/6, & 12/6 ead 


pie <4 by all Stationers. Wholesale only by the Manufacturers, THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., Ltd., Bunhill Row, London, EG 


‘Voleeeeeee | CROSSE & BLACKWELLSY 


INDIAN GURRIES } 


IN TINS, 
Chicken, Rabbit, Mutton, Lobster, and. Prawas, 


BRITISH “S 
Ss H ST A R Cc H ARE SOLD BY GROCERS AND STORES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


'T Is THE . SEST. 


: —=——— - oy 4 nie 
erated by WILLIAM ( CLOwsS AND ‘SONS, Li “MITED, “Stamford Stre et ond ‘Charing Cross, “and ‘Published f for the "Phopabesar sb by HORACE MaRsuaeeal 
AND SON, at 125, Flect Street, E.C.—July, 1896. Ri / 


Sale Advertisement Contractors, JOHN HAN?, ON & CO., Central Adverti«ment Offices, Rouverie House, Salishury Square, Fleet Stree* don, BU. ; 











